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PREFACE 


r  I  THE  title-page  of  this  book  is,  perhaps,  its  sufficient 
"*"  Preface.  To  the  plan  therein  outlined,  there  has  been 
strict  and  conscientious  adherence.  Whatever  appears  in  these 
pages,  has  been  first  submitted  to  the  following  test,  viz.: 
tftfIs  it  of  use  ?"  Against  decisions  thus  made,  mere  tradition, 
however  venerable,  has  not  intentionally  been  allowed  to  pre- 
vail. The  result  is  the  omission  of  much  that,  thus  tested,  is 
found  to  be  non-essential.  This  appears  in  the  conspicuous 
absence  of  many  customary  subdivisions  of  the  Parts  of  Speech, 
and  notably  in  the  treatment  of  the  verb.  I  commend  the 
latter  to  the  attention  of  those  who  are  tired  of  the  monstrous 
absurdity  of  marshaling  the  five  modern  English  verb-forms 
into  divisions,  brigades,  regiments  and  companies,  and  naming 
them  voices,  moods,  persons  and  numbers,  etc.  I  believe  a 
little  reflection  will  convince  those  who  care  to  think  about  it, 
that  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  common  sense  and  the 
spirit  of  the  English  language,  to  show  briefly  and  directly 
what  may,  and  what  may  not,  be  done  with  these  five  forms. 

The  English  language  is  almost  destitute  of  inflections.  It 
is  almost,  but  not  quite,  a  "grammarless  tongue."  This  book 
is  an  attempt  to  deal  with  it  as  it  is,  and  not  as  it  might  have 
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been,  had  it  been  constructed  upon  the  model  of  Greek  or 
Latin. 

The  introduction  of  the  sentence  at  the  outset,  and  the 
attention  given  to  the  verb  in  the  first  chapter,  need  no 
explanation  to  those  who  have  had  experience  in  teaching  this 
subject.  Words  are  lifeless  things  until  they  are  put  into  rela- 
tion with  other  words.  They  cannot  be  intelligently  studied 
except  as  parts  of  the  sentence,  and  nothing  vital  can  be  known 
of  the  sentence  until  some  knowledge  of  the  verb,  the  central 
and  ruling  word,  has  been  acquired. 

Pupils  undertaking  the  study  of  this  book  are  presumed  to 
know  something  of  the  marks  of  punctuation,  of  the  division 
of  words  into  syllables,  and  of  the  classification  of  letters  into 
vowels  and  consonants.  All  Readers  and  Spellers  now  pub- 
lished give  this  information,  and  it  has  not  been  thought  worth 
while  to  occupy  space  in  this  book  with  it. 

J.  M.  B.  SILL. 
Detroit,  May  10,  1880. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


-Sentence?. 

1.  Whenever  we  express  our  thoughts  in  speaking 
or  writing,  we  put  words  together  in  groups  called 
sentences, 

2.  A  sentence  is  a  statement,  a  question, 

op  a  command,  expressed  in  words.     Here  are 
six  stating  or  declarative  sentences  : 

1.  Grass  grows.  4.  Stars  shine. 

2.  Wolves  howl.  5.  Rain  falls. 

3.  Dogs  bark.  6.  Ice  melts. 

3.  The  following  groups  of  words  are  not  sentences.  They  each  give 
you  some  idea,  but  they  make  no  statements.  You  cannot  properly  say 
of  any  one  of  them,  "  That  is  true,"  or,  "  That  is  not  true,"  because  there 
is  nothing  in  it  that  one  may  either  agree  to,  or  deny. 

1.  Green  grass.  4.  Stars  in  the  sky. 

2.  Howling  wolves.  5.  Falling  rain. 

3.  Fierce  dogs.  6.  Melting  ice. 

4.  Which  of  the  following  expressions  are  sentences,  and  which  are 
mere  groups  of  words  not  expressing  statements  : 

1.  He  is  ill.  2.  Frogs  leap.  3.  The  storm  rages.  4.  Running  horses. 
5.  Cattle  in  the  field.  6.  Children  play.  7.  Lightnings  flash.  8.  Laugh- 
ing children.     9.  By  a  cheerful  fire.     10.  The  fire  burns.     11.  A  hot  fire. 
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12.  Parrots  talk.  13.  In  great  trouble.  14.  Armies  march.  15.  A  noisy 
street.  16.  Diamonds  glisten.  17.  A  necklace  of  brilliant  diamonds. 
18.  A  lovely  morning  in  the  month  of  June.  19.  A  procession  passed 
along  the  street.    20.  Four  prisoners  escaped  from  the  tower. 


II. — Essential  Parts  of  the  Sentence. 

The  happy  children  danced  merrily. 

5.  Here  is  a  sentence  containing  five  words,  but  only  one 
pair  of  words  out  of  the  five  are  able  by  themselves  to  express  a 
statement.  One  of  these  two  words  is  danced.  It  tells  lohat 
was  clone.  The  other  is  children,  which  is  a  name-word  telling 
who  danced.  The  words  children  danced  make  a  statement. 
Try  any  other  two  words  in  the  sentence  and  see  if  they  do 
the  same.  These  two  words  are  called  the  essential  parts 
of  the  sentence,  because  they  are  the  parts  that  must  he  used 
to  make  the  statement.  The  word  happy  only  describes 
children,  and  the  word  merrily  tells  how  they  danced. 

6.  Which  of  the  following  groups  of  words  are  sentences,  and  which 
are  not  ?    Point  out  the  essential  parts  of  each  sentence. 

1.  A  great  number  of  men.  2.  Men  sometimes  dream.  3.  By  the 
banks  of  a  beautiful  river.  4.  This  great  river  flows  between  beautiful 
banks.  5.  The  lightning  flashes  from  cloud  to  cloud.  6.  Brilliant  light- 
ning flashing  in  the  west.  7.  A  great  flock  of  noisy  sparrows.  8.  Three 
noisy  sparrows  chatter  almost  incessantly  under  my  window.  9.  A  strong, 
fleet  horse.  10.  The  frightened  horse  dashed  wildly  down  the  street. 
11.  An  immense  number  of  grasshoppers.  12.  The  grasshoppers  swarmed 
over  the  entire  country.  13.  The  Zouaves  fought  gallantly.  14.  Seven 
regiments  of  brave  Zouaves.  15.  A  fly  in  a  spider's  web.  16.  My  pencil 
lay  on  a  shelf  in  front  of  my  desk.  17.  A  sharp-pointed  pencil.  18.  A 
herd  of  buffaloes  grazing  on  the  plain.  19.  The  startled  buffaloes  rushed 
towards  the  river.    20.  Many  beautiful  but  worthless  books. 

7.  Every  sentence  must  have  at  least  two  essential  parts, 
a  subject  and  a  verb. 
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8.  In  the  exercises  under  6  above,  there  are  nine  sentences,  each  having 
for  its  essential  parts  a  verb  and  its  subject,  and  each  of  the  verbs  tells 
what  is  done  (as  in  No.  8)  or  was  done  (as  in  No.  10).  Which  word  is  the 
verb  in  No.  2  ?  In  No.  4  ?  In  No.  5  ?  In  No.  8  ?  In  No.  10  ?  In  No. 
12  ?    In  No.  13  ?    In  No.  16  ?    In  No.  19  ? 

9.  A  sentence  that  states  or  declares  something  is  called 
a  declarative  sentence. 

All  the  sentences  given  under  6  above,  are  declarative.  Here  are  other 
examples  : 

1.  The  sun  shines.  2.  The  boys  laughed. 

III.— Punctuation. 

In  order  that  exercises  may  be  correctly  written,  something  should 
now  be  learned  of  punctuation  and  the  use  of  capital  letters. 

10.  Punctuation  is  the  proper  placing  of  the  required 
marks  in  any  written  composition. 

1 1 .  How  many  of  the  punctuation  marks  in  the  following  story  can 
you  name  ? 

THE  FISH  I  DIDN'T  CATCH. 

I  remember  my  first  fishing  excursion  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday.  I 
have  been  happy  many  times  in  my  life,  but  never  more  intensely  so  than 
when  1  received  that  first  fishing-pole  from  Uncle  Alfred's  baud,  and 
trudged  off  with  him  through  the  woods  and  meadows. 

My  uncle,  who  knew  by  long  experience  where  were  the  best  haunts 
of  pickerel,  considerately  placed  me  at  the  most  favorable  point.  I  threw 
out  my  line,  as  I  had  so  often  seen  others  do,  and  waited  anxiously  for 
a  bite,  moving  the  bait  in  rapid  jerks  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  in 
imitation  of  the  leaps  of  frogs.     Nothing  came  of  it. 

"  Try  again,"  said  my  uncle. 

Suddenly  the  bait  sank  out  of  sight. 

" Now  for  it,"  thought  I  ;  "here  is  a  fish  at  last." 

I  made  a  strong  pull,  and  brought  up  a  tangle  of  weeds. 

"  Are  you  fishing  for  grass  ?  "  said  my  uncle. 

Again  and  again  I  cast  out  my  line  with  aching  arms,  and  drew  it 
back  empty.     I  looked  to  my  uncle  appealingly.     "  Try  once  more,'' 
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he    said;     "we    fishermen    must    have    pa 
tience." 

Suddenly  something  tugged  at  my  line,  and 
swept  off  with  it  into  deep  water.  Jerking  it 
up,  I  saw  a  fine  pickerel  wriggling  in  the  air. 
"  Uncle!"  1  cried,  looking  back  in  uncontrol- 
lable excitement,  "  I've  got  a  fish." 

"Not  yet,"  said  my  uncle.  As  he  spoke, 
there  was  a  plash  in  the  water ;  I  caught  the 
arrowy  gleam  of  a  scared  fish  shooting  into 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  my  hook  hanging 
empty  from  the  line.    I  had  lost  my  prize. 
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Overcome  by  my  great  and  bitter  disappointment,  I  sat  down  on  the 
nearest  hassock  and  refused  to  be  comforted  even  by  my  uncle's  assurance 
that  there  were  more  fish  in  the  brook.  He  refitted  my  bait,  and  putting 
the  pole  again  in  my  hands,  told  me  to  try  my  luck  once  more. 

"But  remember,  John,"  he  said,  with  his  shrewd  smile,  "never  brag 
of  catching  a  fish  until  he  is  on  dry  ground.  I've  seen  older  people  doing 
that  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  so  making  fools  of  themselves.  It's  no 
use  to  boast  of  anything  until  it's  done ;  nor  then  either,  for  it  speaks  for 
itself."— J.  Gt.  Whittier—  Adapted. 

In  what  kind  of  letters  is  the  title  of  the  story  printed  ? 

When  a  writer  uses  the  exact  words  of  another,  the  words  so  used 
form  a  quotation.  How  many  quotations  do  you  find  in  the  story  ?  De- 
scribe quotation  marks.  How  many  questions  do  you  find  ?  What  mark 
follows. a  question?  How  many  paragraphs  do  you  find?  How  is* the 
beginning  of  each  new  paragraph  shown  ?  With  what  kind  of  letters  do 
the  names  of  the  boy  and  his  uncle  begin  ? 

12.  Begin  a  sentence,  a  line  of  poetry,  or  the  name 
of  an  individual  person  or  thing,  with  a  capital  letter. 

13.  Write  the  words  I  and  0  in  capitals. 

14.  A  complete  statement  standing  alone,  or  two  or 
more  statements  joined  together,  should  be  followed  by 
a  period-  ( . ). 

15.  A  question  should  be  followed  by  an  interrogation 
mark  (?). 

16.  Inclose  quotations  in  quotation  marks  ("  "). 

17.  Indent,  or  set  in  to  the  right,  the  first  word  in 
each  paragraph. 

Note.— In  writing  for  the  printer,  one  line  under  a  word  indicates  italics;  two  lines, 
small  capitals  ;  and  three  lines,  FULL  CAPITALS. 

IV.— Exercises. 

18.  Make  ten  declarative  sentences  by  putting  a  word  in  the  place  of 
each  of  the  following  blanks  : 

1.  Lions  .      2.  Snow  .     3.  fly.     4.  study.     5.  

sing.     6.  Lightnings  .     7.  Grass  .     8.  Chickens .     9.  

tails.     10.  came. 
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19.  Write  ten  stating  or  declarative  sentences,  using  any  two  of  the 
following  words  in  each  : 

1  oil,  fight,  girls,  cry,  flowers,  men,  pupils,  frogs,  puppies,  shines,  soldiers, 
jump,  babies,  bloom,  grew,  study,  skate,  whine,  the  sun,  trees. 

20.  Write  twenty  groups  of  words  (not  sentences),  each  group  having 
a  meaning  and  containing  one  of  the  following  words : 

In,  by,  from,  house,  horse,  after,  with,  of,  pencil,  wolves,  grass,  sun, 
under,  paper,  above,  merry,  true,  beneath,  yellow,  strong. 


V.— Definitions,  and  how  to  find  the  Subject. 

21.  A  verb  is  a  word  which,  taken  with  an  accompanying 
name-word,  forms  a  statement,  a  question,  or  a  command. 

22.  The  subject  of  a  yerb  is  a  name-word  which  goes  with 
the  verb  to  make  a  statement,  a  question,  or  a  command.  * 

23.  Name-words  are  of  two  hinds — names  of  persons, 
places,  and  things,  and  these  are  called  nouns 9  as,  Henry, 
Mary,  city,  country,  elephant,  booh,  etc.;  and  words  used  in- 
stead of  nouns,  as,  /,  he,  she,  it,  they,  we,  you,  etc.  The  latter 
are  called  pronouns, 

24.  In  the  following  sentences  find  sixty-one  name-words: 

1.  The  city  stood  on  a  hill.  2.  He  heard  the  words  of  his  father.  3.  We 
are  i'riends.  4.  They  spoke  to  the  soldiers  in  the  camp.  5.  Books  are 
printed  in  all  civilized  countries.  6.  She  was  a  very  highly  cultivated  lady. 
7.  A  book,  a  pen,  and  two  pencils  lay  upon  the  table.  8.  I  write  with  a 
quill.  9.  We  saw  at  the  menagerie  foxes,  bears,  lions,  tigers,  leopards, 
and  giraffes.  10.  He  wrote  the  letter,  and  I  mailed  it.  11.  London  is  the 
largest  city  in  the  world.  12.  Harry  and  his  sister  were  at  play  in  the 
grove  near  their  father's  house.  13.  She  troubled  herself  about  many 
things.  14.  Here  is  a  man  who  doubts  your  story.  15.  Bring  me  a  sheet 
of  paper  and  an  envelope.  16.  The  admiral's  ship  sank  during  a  terrible 
storm,  and  he  and  all  his  crew  were  drowned. 


*  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  clauses  and  phrases,  as  well  as  words,  may  be  subjects 
of  verbs. 
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25.  The  subject  of  the  verb  in  a  declarative  sentence  is  the 
word  that  answers  the  question  made  by  putting  who  or  what 
before  the  verb. 

26.  Find  the  subjects  of  the  verbs  in  the  sentences  given  in  No.  6, 
by  asking,  Who  dream  ?   What  flows  ?  etc. 

27.  Find  the  subject  and  the  verb  in  each  of  the  following  declarative 
sentences  : 

Note.— Look  first  for  the  verb— that  is,  for  a  word  that,  "  taken  with  an  accompany- 
ing name-word,  forms  a  statement."  Then  make  a  question  by  putting  who  or  what 
before  the  verb  thus  found,  and  observe  the  answer  ;  for  instance, 

(a.)  The  ship  sailed  across  the  ocean. 

What  sailed?    Answer:  "The  ship."     Therefore,  ship  is  the  subject 

(25). 

(b.)  Mary  speaks  correctly. 

Who  speaks?  Answer:  "Mary  speaks."  Therefore,  Mary  is  the 
subject  of  speaks  (25). 

1.  A  great  white  elephant  walked  along  the  street.  2.  A  majestic  lion 
lay  in  the  corner  of  the  cage.  3.  Beautifully  colored  birds  flitted  among 
the  branches  of  the  trees.  4.  Many  strange  creatures  live  in  the  sea. 
5.  An  open  book  lay  before  him.  6.  The  weary  children  slept  peacefully. 
7.  A  ruined  tower  stood  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  8.  The  laborer  rested 
after  his  toil.  9.  A  victorious  army  marched  through  the  valley.  10.  We 
went  from  Paris  to  Rome. 


V-fc— How  to  Find  the  Subject. 

28.  When  the  verb  is  followed  by  other  words  necessary  to 
its  full  meaning,  such  words  may  be  repeated  in  the  question 
used  in  finding  the  subject ;  for  example, 

(c.)    We  never  quarrel. 

Having  found  the  verb  quarrel,  ask,  Who  never  quarrel?  Answer: 
"We"  (subject). 

29.  Find  the  verb  and  its  subject  in  each  of  the  following  sentences. 
Remember  that  "  a  verb  is  a  icord,"  not  two  or  more  words  (21).  Give  the 
name  of  each  sentence. 
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Model. 

TJtey  are  merry. 

This  is  a  declarative  sentence,  because  it  makes  a  statement. 

Are  is  the  verb,  because  with  the  help  of  the  name-word  they,  it  makes 
a  statement  (21). 

They  is  the  subject,  because  it  answers  the  question  made  by  putting 
who  before  the  verb  ;  thus,  "  Who  are  merry  1 " 

1.  They  are  friendly.  2.  We  are  happy.  3.  Milton  was  a  great  poet. 
4.  The  baby  seldom  cries.  5.  He  never  smiled.  6.  Mary  bad  a  box  of 
paints.  7.  The  boys  were  extremely  rude.  8.  Diamonds  are  brilliant. 
9.  We  have  no  books.     10.  The  horse  is  a  quadruped. 

30.  You  must  not  expect  to  find  the  subject  in  every  sen- 
tence placed  before  its  verb. 

31.  Find  the  verb  and  its  subject  in  each  of  the  following  sentences, 
using  the  model  given  above : 

1.  Into  the  midst  of  the  battle  rode  a  fearless  knight.  2.  On  the  waters 
played  tlie  sunbeams.  3.  Then  rushed  the  steeds,  to  battle  driven.  4.  In 
a  gloomy  cavern  lived  a  pious  hermit.  5.  Into  the  window  shone  thf 
rising  sun.  6.  There  arose  a  great  uproar  in  the  camp.  7.  There  was  an 
old  physician  in  the  neighborhood.  8.  There  was  a  great  crowd  at  the 
church.  9.  There  is  a  mouse  in  the  trap.  10.  Into  the  tent  walked  two 
Indians. 

In  No.  6  above,  What  arose  ?  In  No.  7,  Who  was  in  the  neighborhood  ? 
In  No.  8,  What  was  at  the  church  ?    In  No.  9,  What  is  in  the  trap  ? 

There  are  21  name-words  in  the  foregoing  examples.  How  many  of 
them  can  you  find  ? 

VII. — Interrogative  Sentences. 

32.  A  sentence  that  asks  a  question  is  called  a  questioning, 
or  an  interrogative  sentence.    Here  are  examples : 

1.  Is  he  ready  ?  3.  Have  you  a  knife  ? 

2.  Are  you  angry  ?  4.  Looked  he  frowningly  ? 

5.  Is  this  man  a  lawyer  ? 

33.  The  subject  in  an  interrogative  sentence  regularly  fol- 
lows its  verb. 
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34.  Write  twenty  interrogative  sentences,  using  one  of  the  following 
words  in  each.  Begin  each  with  a  capital  letter,  and  close  it  with  an 
interrogation  mark  (15) :  Are,  is,  am,  do,  did,  does,  have,  has,  had,  boy, 
strike,  see,  child,  he,  you,  pencil,  cap,  lion. 

35.  To  find  the  subject  in  an  interrogative  sentence,  put  a 
question  thus  : 

Has  Harry  a  knife  ? 

Q.  Has  who  a  knife  ?    Answer  :  "  Harry."     Then  Harry  is  the  subject. 

Is  this  story  true? 
Q.  Is  ichat  true  ?    Answer :"  story. "     Then  story  is  the  subject. 

36.  Give  the  name  of  each  of  the  following  sentences,  and  find  the 

verb  and  its  subject : 

Model. 

Was  the  picture  beautiful  ? 

This  is  an  interrogative  sentence. 

Was  is  the  verb,  because,  with  the  help  of  the  name-word  picture,  it 
forms  a  question. 

Picture  is  the  subject,  because  it  goes  with  the  verb  was  to  form  a 
question  ;  also  because  it  answers  the  question  made  by  putting  ichat  with 
the  verb. 

1.  Was  the  stranger  silent  ?  2.  Have  you  a  pencil?  3.  Come  you  in 
peace?  4.  Were  they  ready?  5.  Had  he  his  sword?  6.  Have  we  no 
friends  ?  7.  Are  these  people  honest  ?  8.  Has  the  army  no  leader  ?  9.  Are 
these  boys  industrious  ?    10.  Have  you  a  passport  ? 

VIII.— Who,  Which,  and  What  as  Subjects. 

37.  When  who,  which,  or  what  introduces  an  interroga- 
tive sentence,  questions  like  those  used  in  the  last  lesson  will 
not  help  in  finding  the  subject.  Here  are  examples  of  this 
kind  of  sentences,  with  a  full  answer  following  each  : 

1.  Who  comes  here  ?    Answer:  A  friend  comes  here. 

2.  Which  is  the  stronger  of  these  two  boys?  Answer  :  Wallace  is  the 
stronger. 

8.  What  wakened  you?    Answer  :  The  thunder  wakened  me. 
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In  such  questions  and  answers,  we  may  call  "who,  which, 
and  what  "questioning  words,"  and  the  chief  words  in  the 
answers  (friend,  Wallace,  and  thunder)  we  may  call  "  an- 
swering words."  If  the  answering  words  are  subjects,  we 
may  know  that  the  questioning  words  are  the  same.* 

38.  In  the  same  manner  try  the  following  examples  : 

(a  )    Who  works  with  you  ? 

Make  a,  full  answer,  thus  :  "My  brother  works  with  me."    Brother,  the 

answering  word,  is  subject  in  its  sentence.     Therefore  who,  the  questioning 

word,  is  subject  also. 

(fi.)  What  is  Peter? 

Make  a  full  answer  as  before,  thus  :  "Peter  is  a  carpenter"  Here  car- 
penter, the  answering  word,  is  not  subject  of  a  verb;  therefore  what,  the 
questioning  word,  is  not  the  subject. 

(C.)   Who  is  he? 

Answer  :  "  He  is  Henry"  Who  cannot  be  the  subject  of  a  verb,  because 
Henry,  the  answering  word,  is  not. 

39.  Give  the  name  of  each  of  the  following  sentences,  and  point  out  the 
subject  and  the  verb,  in  the  manner  shown  above : 

1.  Who  tells  this  story?  2.  What  have  you  in  your  hand?  3.  Which 
is  the  guilty  man?  4.  Who  are  you?  5.  Who  am  I?  6.  What  is  he? 
7.  What  pleases  you?  8.  What  troubled  him  ?  9.  Which  is  your  horse? 
10.  What  said  he  ? 

IX.— Imperative  Sentences. 

40.  A  sentence  that  expresses  a  command  or  an  earnest 
request  is  called  a  commanding  or  an  imperative  sen- 
tence.    The  following  are  examples  : 

1.  Come  with  me.  2.  Wait  a  moment. 

3.  Standstill. 

*  Some  teachers  will  prefer  the  following  method :  Change  the  questioning  sentence 
to  the  form  of  a  statement  when  this  can  be  done,  and  then  find  the  subject  as  shown  in 
27.  When  the  question  cannot  be  so  altered  as  to  make  a  statement,  as  in  "  Who  comes 
here  ?  "  the  questioning  word  itself  is  the  subject. 
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41.  These  sentences  express  a  direct  command.  Some  one  is  spoken 
to  and  commanded  to  do  something.  In  such  cases  the  subject  is  always 
thou  or  you,  understood  in  the  mind,  but  generally  omitted  in  speaking  or 
writing ;  thus, 

1.  Come  (thou  or  you)  with  me. 

2.  Wait  (thou  or  you)  a  moment. 

3.  Stand  (thou  or  you)  still. 

42.  Often  the  name  of  the  person  spoken  to  is  expressed, 
but  it  is  never  the  subject  of  the  verb  ;  for  instance,  in 

Harry,  come  here, 

— the  true  subject  is,  as  before,  you  (understood),  the  name 
Harry  being  used  only  to  show  who  is  spoken  to  ;  thus, 
Harry,  (you)  come  here. 

43.  Name  the  following  sentences,  and  point  out  the  verb  and  its 
subject  in  each  : 

Model. 

Soldiers,  stand  firm. 

This  is  an  imperative  sentence,  because  it  expresses  a  command. 
The  verb  is  stand,  because  with  the  help  of  you  understood  it  makes 
a  command. 

The  subject  of  the  verb  is  you, understood  (41). 

1.  Neighbors,  listen  to  me.  2.  Boys,  study  your  lessons.  3.  Forgive  my 
transgressions.  4.  Help  me.  5.  Wait  patiently.  6.  Friends,  listen  to 
me.  7.  Children,  read  carefully.  8.  Stand  near  me.  9.  Speak  distinctly. 
10.  Father,  forgive  me. 

44.  Close  an  imperative  sentence  with  a  period. 

X.— Another  Kind  of  Imperative  Sentences. 

(To  be  d)nitted  until  Renew) 

45.  An  imperative  sentence  sometimes  expresses  a  strong 
wish  rather  than  a  real  command  ;  thus, 

1.  Part  we  in  friendship.  2.  Heaven  keep  him. 

3.  The  Lord  defend  them. 
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46.  Name  the  following  sentences,  and  point  out  the  verb  and  the 
subject  in  each : 

1.  Turn  we  now  to  other  scenes.  2.  Good  fortune  attend  thee,  my 
friend.  3.  Perish  such  a  thought.  4.  Heaven  bless  you.  5.  Be  this 
my  text. 

47.  Imperative  sentences  of  this  indirect  kind  are  used  far 
less  frequently  than  those  described  in  the  last  lesson.  Re- 
member that  the  actual  name  of  the  person  spoken  to  is  never 
the  subject  of  a  verb. 

48.  Here  are  examples  of  declarative,  interrogative,  and  imperative 
sentences  ;  name  each,  and  point  out  its  subject  and  its  verb: 

1.  On  a  low  bench,  under  a  spreading  tree,  sat  the  old  sailor.  2.  The 
judge  knew  the  history  of  the  prisoner  before  him.  3.  vAre  the  children 
ready  for  a  story  ?  4.  Who  is  this  strange  adventurer  ?  5.  In  the  wildest 
part  of  the  valley  there  stands  a  stately  elm.  6.  Is  your  brother  indus- 
trious ?  7.  Listen  to  the  notes  of  the  thrush.  8.  Citizens,  give  me  your 
attention.  9.  There  was  a  beautiful  flower  in  her  hand.  10.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  plain  stood  a  lofty  rock.  11.  Write  to  me  often.  12.  Soldiers, 
follow  me.  13.  Is  the  old  man  truthful  ?  14.  Have  you  a  letter  for  me  ? 
15.  What  annoys  you?  16.  Be  quiet.  17.  There  is  a  blot  on  your  copy- 
book ?  18.  Between  two  great  rocks  flowed  a  mighty  stream.  19.  How 
old  are  you  ?  20.  Listen  to  my  story.  21.  By  the  fireside  sat  a  feeble 
old  man.    22.  A  gray  wren  flew  in  through  the  open  window. 


XI.— Further  Exercises. 

49.  Write  ten  interrogative  sentences,  each  containing  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing words.  Observe  the  rules  already  given  for  capitals  and  interroga- 
tion marks.     Point  out  all  verbs  and  subjects. 

Father,  is,  had,  are,  knife,  pencil,  were,  street,  city,  has,  hook,  was. 

50.  Write  ten  declarative  sentences,  each  containing  one  of  the  follow- 
ing words.     Point  out  subjects  and  verbs. 

Horses,  camels,  listened,  came,  run,  birds,  gather,  armies,  blew,  went, 
grow,  floated,  rode,  flames,  sparrows. 

Write  five  imperative  sentences,  and  point  out  the  verb  in  each. 
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XII.— What  is  Meant  by  the  Word  "  Modifier." 

51.  To  modify  anything  is  to  change  or  alter  it.  . 

A  teacher  made  a  rule  forbidding  all  conversation  between  pupils 
during  school  hours.  He  afterwards  said  he  would  allow  whispering  for 
one  minute  between  any  two  recitations.  This  was  changing  or  modify- 
ing his  rule.     The  following  sentence, 

Trees  groic, 

may  mean  that  any  kind  of  trees,  and  any  number  of  them,  grow  in  any 
possible  manner  or  place.  Now  put  seven  and  oak  before  trees,  and  vigor- 
ously and  in  yonder  grove  after  the  verb  grow,  thus, 

Seven  oak  trees  grow  vigorously  in  yonder  grove, 
and  it  is  plain  that  you  have  changed  or  modified  the  meaning  of  both  of 
the  essential  parts  of  the  sentence.     Seven  and  oak  are  modifiers  of  trees, 
and  vigorously  and  in  yonder  grove  are  modifiers  of  grow. 

52.  A  modifier  is  a  word  or  a  group  of  words  added  to  a 
word  to  change  or  affect  its  meaning.  All  words  used 
solely  to  describe,  are  modifiers. 

53.  Tell  what  words  and  groups  of  words  are  modifiers,  and  what 
words  are  modified  by  each,  in  the  following  expressions : 

1.  Strong  men.  2.  Charming  valleys.  3.  Magnificent  mountains. 
4.  Patriotic  citizens.  5.  He  walks  slowly.  6.  Running  swiftly.  7.  A 
man  of  energy.  8.  The  city  of  Chicago.  9.  Walking  wearily.  10.  He 
stood  on  a  chair.  11.  A  sea  of  gold.  12.  He  works  for  wages.  13.  The 
little  children  played  merrily. 

54.  Find  the  verb  and  its  subject  in  each  following  sentence,  and  tell 
what  words  or  groups  of  words  modify  them. 

1.  A  ne~w  book  lay  on  the  table.  2.  Great  elms  grew  in  the  forest. 
3.  A  statue  of  bronze  stood  by  the  gate  of  the  temple.  4.  The  stranger 
laughed  heartily.  5.  A  brilliant  star  shone  in  the  sky.  6.  The  hungry 
boy  waited  patiently  for  his  dinner.  7.  A  native  of  Australia  came  to 
London.  8.  A  saucy  parrot  chattered  in  his  cage.  9.  Wild  beasts  roamed 
through  the  jungle.     10.  The  second  letter  was  written  with  black  ink, 
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XIII.— Exercises  in  Modifiers. 

55.  Copy  the  following  sentences,  modifying  each  subject  and  each 
verb  by  suitable  modifiers  taken  from  the  list  given  below. 

1.  Prisoners  dreamed.  2.  Clouds  float.  3.  Horse  ran.  4.  Baby  cried. 
5.  Captives  escaped.  (5.  Rain  fell:  7.  Birds  sang.  8.  Uproar  ceased. 
9.  Ships  sailed.     10.  Storm  raged. 

Modifying  words  and  groups  of  words : 

Weary,  of  home,  your,  the,  piteously,  in  showers,  suddenly,  fleecy,  white, 
little,  in  torrents,  quietly,  warm,  on  the  sea,  in  the  air,  frightened,  grace- 
fully, tired,  sweetly,  great,  immediately,  from,  prison,  to  London,  fearfully, 
violently,  soon,  snowy,  abundantly. 

Follow  previous  instructions  as  to  capitals,  periods,  and  interrogation 
marks. 

56.  Here  are  essential  parts  of  sentences,  followed  by  modifiers.  Put 
these  together  in  some  proper  order. 

Model. 
Masts  bowed — before  the  blinding  storm — tall — the — of  the  ship. 
The  tall  masts  of  the  ship  boived  before  the  blinding  storm. 

1.  Lion  roared — in  the  jangle — a — at  night — hungry — near  our  camp. 

2.  Spider  sat — of  silk — in  her  web — watching — great — a — black — with 
shining  eyes — for  flies. 

3.  Dog  trotted — between  the  wheels — a — of  the  carriage — spotted- 
beautiful — contentedly. 

4.  Man  came — into  the  village — with  a  pack — on  his  shoulders — at  sun- 
down—a— old — little. 

5.  Flock  floated — by  the  edge — of  snow-white  swans — of  the  lake — 
great — a — on  the  water — gracefully. 

6.  Boy  ran — on  his  way — a — by  me — merry — swiftly — to  school. 

7.  Sheet  lay — a — of  white  paper — before  me — on  my  table — small. 

8.  Child  came — idly — through  a  wood — a — to  the  bank — little — of  a 
stream — wandering. 

XIV. — Analysis  of  Simple  Sentences. 

57.  A  simple  sentence  is  a  sentence  that  consists  of 
one  independent  statement,  question,  or  command. 
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58.  To  analyze  a  sentence  is  to  separate  it  into  its  parts. 

Remember  that  modifiers  belong  to  the  words  whose  meaning  they 
change  or  affect.  Often  a  word  and  its  modifiers  are  separated  by  several 
other  words,  and  are  out  of  their  natural  order. 

59.  The  pupil  may  use  his  own  ingenuity  in  indicating,  upon  paper  or  slate,  the 
analysis  of  a  sentence.    The  following  method  will  do  very  well  for  short  sentences  : 

Write  the  subject  and  the  verb  upon  the  same  line,  separating  them  somewhat  widely. 
and  then  attach  to  each  its  modifiers  in  their  proper  order. 
Below  will  be  found  four  models  in  written  analysis.* 

1.  A  little  child  wandered  idly  along  the  street.  A  simple  declarative 
sentence. 

Child  Wandered 

|a_  lidly 

[little  [along  the  street. 

2.  "  Looked  he  frowningly  ?"    A  simple  interrogative  sentence. 

He  Looked 

|  frowningly. 

3.  A  charming  cottage  stood  by  the  stream.    A  simple  declarative  sentence. 

Cottage  Stood 

ia_  [by  the  stream, 

icharming 


4.  Wait  patiently  for  me.    A  simple  imperative  sentence. 
Thou  or  You  (see  41)        •  Wait 

I  patiently 
[for  me 

60.  Oral  analysis  of  No.  1  above  : 


This  is  a  simple  declarative  sentence.  Subject,  child  ;  verb,  wandered.  Child  ia 
modified  by  a  and  little.     Wandered  is  modified  by  idly  and  along  the  street. 

61.  Analyze  the  following  sentences  : 

1.  A  stranger  came  into  the  village.  21  On  the  table  lay  a  letter.  3.  A 
faithful  servant  rode  at  his  side.  4.  Several  noisy  fellows  shouted  at  the 
lecturer.  5.  Sit  quietly  in  your  seats."  6.  Flowers  bloom  in  every  land. 
7.  In  a  moment  the  wolf  rushed  towards  me.  8.  Run  to  thejcity.  9.  My 
neighbor's  cattle  roamed  in  the  streets.  10.  His  right  hand  rested  upon  a 
book.     11.  "  Come' you  in  peace?" 

*  Note  to  the  Teacher.— But  little  of  the  time  allotted  to  recitation  should  be 
devoted  to  oral  analysis.  Pupils  should  be  trained  to  do  their  work  upon  paper  or  slates, 
and  their  exercises  should  be  brought  to  class  for  correction  and  criticism  by  their 
schoolmate*  and  the  teacher.  Models  of  oral  analysis  will  be  given  occasionally,  but  it 
is  recommended  that  they  be  sparingly  used. 
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XV.— Sentences  having  Three    Essential   Parts. 

62.  Some  sentences  have  three  essential  parts.  In  such 
the  verb  is  incomplete  ;  that  is,  it  must  have  a  word  placed 
after  it,  before  its  meaning  can  be  fully  made  out. 

In  the  sentence  "  Horses  neigh,"  the  whole  statement  is  expressed  in 
two  words,  and  nothing  is  needed  to  make  the  sense  complete  ;  but  if  one 
says  "  Horses  carry  ,"  or  "  Horses  are  ,"  we  wait  for  some- 
thing more,  and  a  third  essential  part  is  required  in  order  to  express  the 
full  meaning. 

If  now  we  put  men  after  carry,  and  strong  after  are  ;  thus, 
Horses  carry  men, 
Horses  are  strong, 
we  feel  that  the  two  statements  are  full  and  complete. 

(53.  These  added  words  are  called  complements,  because  they  complete 
the  meaning  of  the  words  which  they  follow. 

64.  Complement  means  "something  that  completes" 

or  "fills  out." 

Finish  the  following  sentences  by  adding  a  complement  to  each  verb. 

1.  Birds  build .     2.  Birds  are .     3.  The  giant  was .    4.  The 

giant  lifted .     5.  The  wind  overturned .     6.  The  trees  were m 

7.  Horses  eat .     8.  We  saw .     9.  The  sun  warms .     10.  The 

star  is .     11.  The  knife  was .     12.  The  child  broke . 

After  these  sentences  are  completed  and  copied,  underscore  the  essential 
parts  of  each. 

XVI.  — Definitions  and  Exercises. 

65.  The  complement  of  a  verb  is  whatever  completes  its 
meaning. 

66.  A  complete  verb  is  one  that  requires  nothing  to  com- 
plete its  meaning. 

67.  An  incomplete  verb  is  one  that  requires  a  complement 
to  fill  out  its  meaning. 
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How  many  essential  parts  in  a  sentence  whose  verb  is  complete  ?  How 
many  in  a  sentence  whose  verb  is  incomplete  ? 

68.  Tell  which  of  the  following  sentences  have  two,  and  which  have 
three  essential  parts.  Tell  which  of  the  verbs  in  them  are  complete,  and 
which  are  incomplete.  Be  careful  not  to  mistake  a  mere  modifier  of  a  verb 
for  its  complement.  The  complement  is  that  which  is  necessary  to  com- 
plete what  is  said  of  the  subject. 

1.  We  walked  slowly.  2.  I  am  happy.  3V  We  ate  our  dinner.  4.  We 
were  happy.  5.  I  heard  a  noise.  6.  We  slept  heavily.  7.  The  boys  were 
mischievous.  8.  The  boys  laughed  merrily.  9.  The  boys  studied  their 
lessons.  10.  The  rain  fell  abundantly.  11.  The  rain  moistened  the  ground. 
12.  The  clouds  cast  a  shadow.     13.  We  crossed  a  high  bridge. 

In  No.  1,  is  slowly  necessary  to  complete  the  meaning  of  walked  ?  Does 
"We  walked"  express  a  complete  statement?  How  many  essential  parts 
has  this  sentence?  Does  "  1  am,"  in  No.  2,  express  a  complete  statement  ? 
What  word  fills  out  or  completes  the  meaning  of  am  t  Is  am  complete  or 
incomplete  ? 

(>9.  Complements  seldom  answer  the  questions  "  How  "  ?  "When"? 
or  "  Where  "  ?  Words  that  do  this  are  usually  modifiers,  and  not  comple- 
ments. Try  these  questions  with  Nos.  1,  6,  8,  and  10,  above,  and  see 
whether  slowly,  heavily,  merrily,   and  abundantly  are  complements  or 

modifiers. 

/  ^ 

I 

XVII.— Complements. 

70.  Complements  of  verbs  are  of  two  hinds : 

I.  Object- Complements. 
II.  Attribute-Complements. 

71.  The  object-complement  is  a  name-word*  repre- 
senting whatever  receives  the  act  performed  by  the 
subject  and  expressed  by  the  verb.     Here  are  examples: 

1.  I  struck  the  table.  2.  He  broke  his  cane. 

3.  She  hurt  herself. 

*  We  shall  learn  hereafter  that  the  object  of  a  verb  may  be  a  group  of  words,  as  well 
as  a  single  word. 
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In  these  sentences,  the  verbs  struck,  broke,  and  hurt  express  action ; 
table,  cane,  and  herself  are  name-words  representing  the  persons  or  things 
that  receive  these  acts  and  are  affected  by  them.  Then  each  of  these  last 
three  words  is  the  object  of  the  verb  which  it  follows. 

72.  The  object  of  a  verb  answers  a  question  made  by  placing 
whom  or  what  after  the  verb  ;  thus, 

1.  I  struck  what  ?    Answer,  "  Table,"  (object -complement  of  struck.) 

2.  He  broke  what?    Answer,  "  Cane,"  (object-complement  of  broke.) 

3.  She  hurt  whom?    Answer,  "  Herself,"  (object-complement  of  hurt.) 

73.  Eemembering  that  the  object-complement  always  fills  out  the 
meaning  of  its  verb,  we  may  hereafter  shorten  its  name,  and  speak  of  it  as 
"  the  object,"  or  the  "  object  of  a  verb." 

7<4.  In  the  following  exercises  find  eight  objects,  and.  show  what  verb 
is  completed  by  each.     Also  point  out  the  essential  parts  of  every  sentence. 

1.  An  experienced  workman  built  this  bridge.  2.  The  flies  idly  bumped 
their  heads  against  the  window.  3.  The  contractors  paved  several  streets. 
4.  The  boat  carried  many  passengers.  5.  A  small  stove  warmed  the  room. 
6.  The  toilers  rested  from  their  labors.  7.  The  flowers  perfumed  the  air. 
8.  We  crossed  the  river  in  a  small  boat.  9.  The  men  worked  lazily.  10. 
The  frogs  croaked  hoarsely.     11.  Jenny  tore  her  book. 

In  No.  1,  ask,  "  Workman  built  what?"  Answer,  "Bridge."  There- 
fore bridge  is  the  object  of  built.  In  No.  6,  ask,  "  The  toilers  rested  what?  " 
Answer,  "Nothing."  Then  rested  has  no  complement,  and  its  sentence 
lias  but  two  essential  parts. 

XVIII.— Attribute-Complements. 

15.  An  attribute-complement  fills  out  the  meaning  of  its 
verb  by  describing  or  giving  an  attribute  of  the  subject.  Here 
are  examples  : 

1.  Elephants  are  strong.  2.  The  mother  was  anxious. 

3.  He  is  a  hero. 

Here  the  verbs  are,  was,  and  is  do  not  express  action,  and  the  comple- 
ments strong,  anxious,  and  hero  describe  or  express  attributes  of  the  sub- 
jects elephants,  mother,  and  he. 
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What  does  strong  describe  ?  Who  is  said  to  be  anxious  ?  What  word 
tells  something  about  he  t 

76.  The  verbs  that  most  frequently  take  attribute-comple- 
ments are  am,  are,  is,  was,  and  were. 

77.  In  the  following  sentences,  find  thirteen  attribute-complements 
and  five  objects. 

1.  My  friend  was  sorry  for  me.  2.  Our  boat  was  a  propeller.  3.  Cats 
catch  mice.  4.  They  seemed  crazy.  5*  I  started  before  noon.  Ik^The 
fields  were  white  with  snow.  7.  She  was  too  ill  to  sing.  8.  The  skies 
are  bright.  9.  They  mourned  hopelessly.  10.  My  brother  was  a  sailor. 
11.  The  flag  fluttered  in  the  air.  12.  His  country's  flag  covered  his  dead 
body.  13.  He  grasped  a  weapon.  14.  The  sword  was  sharp.  15.  Paper 
is  cheap.  16.  This  boy  sells  papers.  17.  The  days  fly  swiftly.  18.  Every 
day  brings  its  labors.  19.  The  walls  were  white.  20.  I  am  not  strong. 
21.  This  is  he.    22.  Byron  was  a  poet. 


XIX. — Exercises. 

78.  Write  six  sentences,  each  having  only  two  essential  parts,  .and 
modify  each  verb  by  a  word  ending  in  ly,  and  each  subject  by  one  or 
more  of  the  following  words.  Constantly  apply  what  you  have  learned  of 
the  use  of  capital  letters,  periods,  and  interrogation  marks. 

A,  the,  this,  that,  these,  those,  great,  shining,  my,  our,  your,  strong,  weak, 
white,  grand,  tall,  beautiful,  ugly,  powerful,  fierce,  icicked,  red,  brilliant, 
short. 

79.  Write  six  sentences,  each  having  three  essential  parts.  Use  one 
of  tjie  following  words  as  object,  and  one  o?  more  of  the  words  given  above, 
to  modify  the  subject  and  the  object  in  each  sentence. 

Grass,  horses,  wagon,  me,  pencil,  Harry,  us,  myself,  lesson. 

SO.  Write  six  sentences,  each  ha-ving  three  essential  parts.  Use  one 
of  the  following  words  as  an  attribute-complement  in  each. 

Angry,  powerful,  he,  poor,  sick,  farmer,  she,  rich,  strong,  soldier,  weak, 
green. 
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XX.— Analysis. 

81. — Five  models  in  analysis  : 

1.  I/ts  house  teas  a  brown  cottage.    A  simple  declarative  sentence. 

House  Was  *Cottage 

[his  |a_ 

[brown 

2.  Bring  your  books  ivith  you.    A  simple  imperative  sentence. 

You  (see  41)  Bring  Books 

|  with  you  [your 

3.  TJie  farmers  gather  their  grain  in  July.    A  simple  declarative  sentence. 

Farmers  Gather  Grain 

[the  [in  July  [their 

4.  Has  your  brother  a  farm  in  Vermont?    A  simple  interrogative  sentence. 

Brother  Has  Farm 

|  your  [in  Vermont  [a 

5.  Is  he  earnest  in  his  work  ?    A  simple  interrogative  sentence. 

He  Is  *Earnest 

[in  work 
[his 

82.  Analyze  the  following  sentences,  writing  the  analysis  in  the  man- 
ner shown  above.     The  complement  is  written  after  the  verb. 

1.  My  eyes  are  weary.  Up.  Tell  your  story.  3.  Have  you  money  in 
your  pocket  ?  4.  We  built  a  house  of  logs.  5.  The  boys  caught  this 
rabbit  in  a  snare.  &.  He  sharpened  his  knife  upon  a  stone.  7.  The  city  of 
Detroit  stands  on  the  river's  bank.  «.  The  burglar  broke  the  door  of  the 
safe  with  an  iron  hammer.  9.  This  man  was  a  soldier  of  Napoleon. 
lp.  Our  brave  boatman  urged  his  skiff  through  the  rapids.  11.  A  tall 
hussar  rode  his  horse  into  the  excited  crowd.  J&.  A  brave  Cossack  carried 
his  wounded  companion  in  his  arms.  13.  Hold  your  pen  properly  in  your 
right  hand. 

8&.  Complements  usually,  but  not  always,  follow  their  verbs. 

Analyze  the  following  sentences.  You  will  find  both  kinds  of  comple- 
ments (70)  placed  before  their  verbs. 

1.  My  reasons  I  freely  gave.  2.  Our  property  we  sold  at  auction. 
3.  These  words  we  distinctly  uttered.     4.  A  student  he  certainly  was. 


*  Attribute-complements  are  marked  with  a  star  to  distinguish  them  from  object- 
complements. 
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84.  The  same  verb  may  be  incomplete  in  one  sentence  and 

complete  in  another.     In  the  following  sentences  the  verbs 

study,  read,  and  ate  are  incomplete  : 

1.  I  study  arithmetic.  2.  We  read  history. 

3.  The  boy  ate  an  orange. 

But  in  the  following  the  same  verbs  are  complete  : 

1.  I  study  industriously.  2.  We  read  carefully. 

3.  The  boy  ate  ravenously. 

85.  Always  name  a  verb  from  what  it  does  in  the  sen- 
nee  in  which  you  find  it. 

86.  Give  the  names  and  the  essential  parts  of  each  of  the  following 
sentences.  Point  out  the  verb  in  each,  and  tell  whether  it  is  complete  or 
incomplete.  Point  out  each  complement,  and  tell  whether  it  is  an  attri- 
bute or  an  object. 

1.  The  boys  ran  a  race.  2.  The  boys  ran  swiftly.  3.  I  frequently 
dream.  4.  He  rested  his  head  upon  his  hands.  5.  He  rested  after  his 
labor.  6.  The  rhinoceros  is  a  huge  animal.  7.  Camels  carry  great  loads. 
8.  His  clerk  wrote  very  rapidly.  9.  My  father  is  an  old  man.  10.  His 
clerk  wrote  these  letters.  11.  The  peddler  rode  a  black  pony.  12.  The 
messenger  rode  furiously.     13.  I  dream  strange  dreams. 

In  these  exercises  there  are  five  complete  and  eight  incomplete  verbs. 

XXI.— Variations  of  the  Verb,  and  Verb-Phrases. 

87.  The  same  verb  may  appear  under  different  forms  : 

for  instance,  forgets,  forgot,  forgotten,  and  forgetting,  are 
all  variations  of  the  verb  forget.  And  am,  are,  is,  was, 
were,  being,  and  been,  are  all  variations  of  the  very  irregular 
verb  be. 

88.  The  first  and  simplest  form  of  any  verb  is  the  form  by 
which  it  is  known  and  named,  and  is  therefore  called  its 
name-form. 

89.  Every  verb  has  a  name-form,   and  several  variations.* 

*  Except  must,  beware,  ought,  and  one  or  two  others. 
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These  variations  are  said  to  belong  to  the  verb ;  thus,  breaks, 
broke,  broken,  and  breaking,  belong  to  the  verb  break,  or 
are  variations  of  the  verb  break. 

90.  Of  what  verbs  are  the  following  words  variations?  In  other 
words,  to  what  verbs  do  they  belong  ? 

Sang,  got,  heard,  saw,  painted,  watches,  plowed,  gathered,  devours,  ate, 
drew,  struck. 

91.  Write  three  or  four  variations  of  each  of  the  following  verbs : 
Give,  go,  burn,  catch,  sing,  write,  live,  walk,  shine,  push,  work,  dig. 

92.  A  true  verb  is  always  a  single  word  (21),  but  a  verb*i&^} 
phrase  often  takes  the  place  of  a  true  verb  in  a  sentence. 

93.  Two  or  more  verbs,  or  variations  of  verbs  that,  taken 
together,  do  the  work  of  a  verb,  are  called  a  verb-phrase. 

In  the  following  sentences  there  are  five  italicized  verb-phrases,  belong- 
ing to  the  verbs  be,  icalk,  submit,  write,  and  believe : 

1.  Your  father  will  be  angry.  3.  They  must  submit  to  law. 

2.  He  can  walk  swiftly.  4.  They  have  loritten  their  answer. 

5.  I  do  believe  you. 

94.  Verb-phrases  will  be  considered  more  fully  by  and  by.  At  present 
you  should  be  able,  at  least,  to  know  the  more  common  ones  at  sight,  and 
to  analyze  sentences  containing  them. 

XXII.— About  Verb-Phrases  and  Helping-Verbs. 

95.  The  following  list  contains  the  words  that  usually  stand 
at  the  beginning  of  verb-phrases  : 

1.  May,  and  its  variation,  might. 

2.  Can,  "  "  could. 

3.  Must, 

4.  Shall,  "  "  should. 

5.  Will,  "  "  would. 

6.  Do,  "  "  does  and  did. 

7.  Have,  "  "  has  and  had, 

o    t.  ((  f(        j  am,  is,  are,  was,  were, 

( being,  and  been. 
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96.  The  verbs  in  the  foregoing  list  are  called  auxiliary 
(or  helping)  verbs,  because  they  help  in  making  up  the  verb- 
phrases  belonging  to  other  verbs. 

97.  The  last  word*  in  any  verb-phrase  is  the  name-form, 
or  else  some  variation,  of  the  verb  to  which  the  verb-phrase 
belongs.  The  other  words  are  auxiliary  verbs  or  their  vari- 
ations. 

98.  The  following  list  contains  verb-phrases.  Point  out  the  auxiliary- 
verbs  and  their  variations  in  each  ;  tell  what  verb  each  phrase  belongs  to, 
and  how  you  know  this. 


*, 


can  foretell 

had  been  deceived 

must  sing 

must  have  been  built 

must  have  gone 

is  rising 

will  read 

had  risen 

shall  be  loved 

am  going 

was  struck 

was  injured 

may  have  been  tempted 

had  been  seen  ^ — . 

did  attempt 

may  have  written 

has  entered 

has  been  written 

had  described 

shall  live 

XXIII.— Verb-Phrases  and  Helping-Verbs. 

99.  Of  the  auxiliary  verbs  given  in  the  list  in  the  last  lesson, 
the  following,  may,  can,  must,  shall,  will,  and  their  varia- 
tions, are  never  used  except  as  first  words  in  verb-phrases. 
Therefore,  whenever  you  find  one  of  these,  you  may  expect  to 
find  another  word  (sometimes  several  words)  which  it  is  help- 
ing to  make  into  a  verb-phrase. 

IOC  Do,  have,  and  be  are  auxiliary  verbs  only  when  they  are  followed 
by  name-forms  or  variations  of  other  verbs.     In  the  following  examples, 

1.  I  do  respect  him, 

2.  We  have  enlisted  for  the  war, 

3.  I  am  writing, 

*  In  a  few  cases  the  natural  order  of  words  in  a  verb-phrase  is  changed,  and  the  vari- 
ation of  the  verb  to  which  the  phrase  belongs  is  placed  first ;  thus,  "  Go  we  must,"  'Die 
h;o  may,"  etc. 
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they  are  auxiliary  verbs,  because  they  are  followed  by  forms  of  other  verbs. 

But  in  the  following, 

1.  I  do  ray  task, 

2.  We  have  money, 

3.  The  children  are  active, 

they  are  ordinary  incomplete  verbs  followed  by  their  complements,  since 
task,  money,  and  active  are  not  variations  of  other  verbs. 

1-01.  Study  the  following  italicized  verb-phrases,  and  give  the  name- 
form  of  the  verb  to  which  each  belongs.  Also  point  out  all  auxiliary 
verbs. 

1.  He  must  have  known  you.  2.  The  wounded  man  was  carried  by  his 
comrades.  3.  He  has  forsaken  his  family.  4.  I  was  running,  when  I  fell. 
5.  He  has  loaded  his  gun.  6.  The  farmer  had  planted  his  corn.  7.  We  will 
return  to-morrow.  8.  We  can  see  the  river  from  our  window.  9.  Pompeii 
was  destroyed  long  ago.  10.  He  should  have  returned  before  night.  11. 
You  must  have  been  disappointed. 

102.  Which  of  the  following  italicized  expressions  are  verb-phrases, 
and  which  are  not  ? 

1.  The  Czar  has  a  great  army.  2.  The  Czar  has  raised  a  great  army. 
3.  These  men  are  Chinese.  4.  These  men  are  forgotten  by  their  friends. 
5.  1  am  a  teacher.  6.  The  house  was  inconvenient.  7.  I  am  engaged  in 
teaching.  8.  The  house  was  built  by  a  good  workman.  9.  Re  has  a  farm,. 
10.  He  has  bought  a  farm.  11.  I  do  my  work  faithfully.  12.  I  do  forgive 
him.  13.  We  will  remain  in  the  forest.  14.  He  is  cross.  15.  They  were 
attacked  by  the  Indians.     16.  He  can  speak  plainly. 

103.  Write  twenty  sentences,  each  containing  a  verb-phrase  ending 
with  one  of  the  following  words,  and  give  the  name-form  of  the  verb  to 
which  each  phrase  so  made  belongs  : 

Bought,  sold,  killed,  catching,  living,  gone,  heard,  waited,  written,  writing, 
planted,  send,  sent,  painted,  'walking,  driving,  driven,  troubled,  annoyed, 
brought. 

XXIV.— Verb-Phrases. 

104.  The  words  composing  a  verb-phrase  used  in  an  inter- 
rogative sentence,  are  usually  separated  by  the  subject.  Notice 
the  following  examples : 

1.  Has  he  written  to  you  ?  2.    Were  you  protected  by  your  friends  ? 

3.  Did  they  tell  the  whole  story  ? 
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105.  Sometimes  other  words  besides  the  subject,  separate 
the  words  of  a  verb-phrase  ;  as, 

1.  They  will  not  reply.  3.  He  was  already  conquered. 

2.  I  have  never  complained.  4.  You  have  sometimes  reproved  me. 

5.  I  have  always  disliked  him. 

106.  Copy  the  following  exercises,  underscoring  all  words  belonging 
to  verb-phrases  : 

1.  Did  the  sailor  tell  this  story  ?  2.  Have  you  heard  the  news  ?  3. 
Henry  must  have  borrowed  this  book.  4.  He  has  always  abused  his  chil- 
dren. 5.  Have  y^u  yet  explained  your  example  ?  6.  Must  I  learn  this 
lesson?  7.  Has  he  never  seen  an  eagle?  8.  The  bird  must  have  been 
killed  at  the  first  shot.  9.  Has  he  never  been  wronged  by  any  one  1 
10.  Had  he  already  finished  his  work  ? 


XXV.— Analysis  of  Sentences  Containing  Verb- 
Phrases. 

107.  Models. 

1.  This  candidate  will  probably  be  elected.    A  simple,  declarative  sentence 

Candidate  Wtll  be  elected 

[this  [probably 

2.  He  has  not  forgotten  his  friends.    A  simple,  declarative  sentence. 

Re  Has  forgotten  Friends 

[not  Ihjs 

8.  Have  you  been  very  uneasy  about  me  ?    A  simple,  interrogative  sentence. 
You  Have  been  *Uneasy 

jvery 
[about  me 

4.  Is  he  speaking  eloquently  ?    A  simple,  interrogative  sentence. 

HE  Is  SPEAKING 

I  eloquently 

5.  The  trees  must  have  been  overturned  by  the  wind*    A  simple,  declarative 

sentence. 

Trees  Must  have  been  overturned 

[these  [by  the  wind 

In  No.  1,  how  does  the  diagram  show  that  probably  modifies  the  whole 
verb-phrase  will  be  elected  ? 
% 
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108.  Oral  analysis  of  No.  5,  above: 

This  is  a  simple,  declarative  sentence. 

Subject,  trees ;  verb-phrase,  must  have  been  overturned. 

Trees  is  modified  by  these.    Must  have  been  overturned  is  modified  by  by  the  wind. 

109.  Analyze  the  following  sentences,  in  the  manner  shown  above : 

1.  Did  he  forget  his  errand?  2.  Has  the  laborer  received  his  pay 5 
3.  Did  his  brother  never  forgive  him?  4.  Will  your  teacher  be  angry? 
5.  Have  wolves  ever  attacked  men  in  this  forest  ?  6.  He  might  have  been 
saved  from  this  disgrace.  7.  Must  all  the  pupils  study  algebra  ?  8.  This 
boy  has  never  seen  the  ocean.  9.  Does  she  read  many  books  ?  10.  We 
have  been  betrayed  by  our  friends. 


XXVI.— Who,  Which,  and  What,  in  Questions. 

110.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  a  complement  natu- 
rally fo llo  ws  its  verb,  though  sometimes  this  order  is  reversed 
(83).  But  who,  which,  and  what  insist  upon  standing  at 
the  head  of  all  questions  in  which  they  are  used  ;  therefore, 
when  any  one  of  these  words  is  the  complement  in  an  inter- 
rogative sentence,  you  may  expect  to  find  it  placed  before  its 
verb  or  verb-phrase ;  as, 

1.  Whom  did  you  see  ?  2.  What  did  they  want  ?  3.  Which  have  you 
chosen  ?  4.  Who  is  this  stranger  ?  5.  Which  is  the  queen  ?  6.  What  is 
the  trouble  ?  7.  Whom  have  you  invited  ?  8.  What  did  he  pay  for  his 
pen?    9.   Which  is  your  brother?    10.    Whom  did  the  messenger  call  ? 

In  finding  whether  questioning  words  are  subjects,  objects,  or  attribute- 
complements,  use  the  method  shown  in  37,  38. 

111.  Analyze  the  ten  sentences  given  under  110,  above. 

Models. 

1.  Whom  did  you  see  ?    A  simple,  interrogative  sentence. 

You  Did  see  Whom 

8.  Who  is  this  tall  stranger?    A  simple,  interrogative  sentence. 
Stranger  Is  Who 

I  this 
tall 
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XXVII.— Sentences  with    more   than    One    Subject, 
Verb,  or  Complement. 

112.  A  simple  sentence  may  have  two  or  more  sub- 
jects, verbs,  or  complements,  joined  together  by  and,  but, 

or,  or  nor ;  thus : 

Twi  or  More  Subjects. 

1.  Columbus  and  Cabot  were  famous  discoverers.  2.  Poor,  black  bread, 
strong  butter,  and  wretched  coffee  comprised  our  daily  breakfast. 

Two  or  More  Objects. 
3.  The  fire  consumed  the  old  church,  the  new  theater,  and   several 
dwellings.     4.  He  possesses  a  good  name  and  some  money. 

Two  ©R  M©re  Attribute-Complements. 
5.  He  was  an  upright  man  and  a  good  citizen.    6.   All  the  inhabitants 
are  farmers,  shepherds,  or  merchants. 

Tw©  ©r  More  Verbs. 
7.  He  ran  swiftly  to  the  river  and  plunged  into  its  waters.    8.  Some 
rude  fellows  in  the  audience  raised  a  great  shout,  and  so  drowned  the 
speaker's  voice. 

113.  Models  in  Analysis. 

Note.— Sometimes  it  is  convenient  to  place  a  modifier  after  rather  than  under  the 
word  modified.  In  such  cases,  separate  the  modifiers  from  each  other  and  from  the 
words  modified,  hy  a  vertical  line. 

No.  2,  ahove.    A  simple,  declarative  sentence. 
Bread  |  poor  |  black  *] 

Butter  |  strong  V    Composed  Breakfast,  |  our  J  daily, 

Coffee  I  wretched 


No.  3, 

above.    A  simple,  declarative  sentence. 

'Church  |  the  l^old 

Fire                               Consumed 

Theater  |  the  |  new 

[the 

(and; 
Dwellings  |  several 

No.  8,  above.    A  simple,  declarative  sentence.* 

Fellows                              Kaised 

Shout  |  a  1  great 

some                                      (and) 

rude                                     Drowned 

Voice  |  speaker's 

in  the  audience                      [so 

[the 

*  Many  prefer  to  treat  No.  8  and  similar  cases  as  two  sentences  ;  thus, 
Some  rude  fellows  raised  a  great  shout,  and  (some  rude  fellows)  so  drowned  the 
speaker's  voice. 
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How  does  the  diagram  show  that  shout  is  the  object  of  raised,  and  voice 
the  object  of  drowned  ?  Why  is  it  more  convenient  to  write  a  and  great 
after  shout  'ban  to  place  them  under  it  ? 

114.  Analyze  the  following  sentences : 

1.  Apples,  pears,  and  peaches  flourish  in  his  orchard.  2.  All  his  children 
obey  him.  3.  I  sat  in  my  study  and  watched  the  fire.  4.  The  boys  ran 
through  the  fields,  and  waded  through  the  brooks.  5.  We  are  friends  and 
neighbors.  6.  We  caught  in  our  traps,  in  one  night,  three  foxes,  two 
weasels,  and  a  wild-cat.     7.  He  lives  in  the  country  and  works  in  the  city. 


XXVIII.— Joining- Words— Punctuation. 

115.  Conjunctions  are  joining-words  those  in  most  com- 
mon use  are  and,  but,  or,  and  nor. 

116.  When  three  or  more  words  are  to  be  joined,  we  may- 
omit  the  conjunction,  except  between  the  last  two,  but  in  such 
a  case  a  comma  (,)  should  be  placed  before  the  conjunc- 
tion, and  between  the  other  words ;  thus,  instead  of  writing 

John  and  James  and  Harry  are  in  the  same  class, 

we  may  write, 

John,  James,  and  Harry  are  in  the  same  class. 

117.  Copy  the  following  exercises,  correcting  all  mistakes  in  punctu- 
ation, and  in  the  use  of  capitals. 

1.  he  runs  swiftly  gracefully  and  easily.  2.  the  little  fellow  sang  a  song 
played  a  tune  and  danced  a  jig  for  us.  3.  tornadoes  whirlwinds  and  earth- 
quakes are  common  affairs  with  us.  4.  the  lady  bought  a  yard  of  ribbon  a 
spool  of  thread  a  paper  of  pins  and  a  box  of  buttons.  5.  The  workmen 
graded  leveled  and  paved  the  street.  6.  My  friend  possesses  courage 
strength  patience  and  industry. 

118.  Having  made  a  correct  copy  of  these  sentences,  analyze  them. 

Model. 
No.  3,  above.     A  simple,  declarative  sentence. 

'  TORNADOES 


Whirlwinds 

(and) 
Earthquakes  , 


Are  Affairs 

[common 
[with  us 
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XXIX.— Sentences  Joined  Together. 

119.  Two  or  more  simple  sentences  may  be  joined  together 
by  a  conjunction  (usually  by  and,  but,  or,  or  nor).  Here  are 
examples : 

1.  [The  jays  screamed]  and  [the  sparrows  chattered]. 

2.  [A  storm  arose]  but  [the  pilot  still  slept]. 

3.  [He  is  a  good  man]  or  [I  am  greatly  mistaken]. 

Notice  that  these  expressions  are  each  made  up  of  two  independent 
statements,  neither  of  which  modifies  any  word  in  the  other. 

120.  By  means  of  the  conjunctions  given  in  115  join  the  following 
sentences  in  appropriate  pairs,  putting  a  period  after  each  pair  (see  14). 

1.  They  studied.  2.  We  played.  3.  You  must  eat.  4.  You  will  starve. 
5.  The  children  played.  6.  The  men  worked.  7.  I  saw  him  fall.  8.  I 
heard  no  noise.     9.  I  was  angry.     10.  I  said  nothing. 

121.  Write  analyses  of  the  following  sentences  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing model.     Mark  attribute-Complements  with  a  star. 

My  teacher  ivas  very  angry  with  me,  but  he  made  no  reply. 
Teacher  Was  *Angrt 

|ray  I  very 


|  with  me 
-but- 


iver 
|wjl 


He  Made  Reply 

[no 
These  sentences  may  be  analyzed  orally,  as  follows  : 
"  My  teacher  was  angry  with  me."    A  simple,  declarative  sentence. 
Subject,  teacher  ;  verb,  was ;  attribute-complement,  angry.    Teacher  is  modified  by 
my,  and  angry  by  very  and  with  me. 

Conjunction  joining  the  two  sentences,  but. 

"  He  made  no  reply."    A  simple,  declarative  sentence. 

Subject,  he  ;  verb,  made ;  object-complement,  reply.    Reply  is  modified  by  no. 

1.  He  is  not  rich,  yet  he  is  not  very  poor.  2.  This  merchant  was  unfor- 
tunate, but  he  was  not  dishonest.  3.  Is  he  weak,  or  is  he  wicked  ?  4.  My 
friends  helped  me,  but  I  repaid  them.  5.  The  army  oppressed  the  people, 
and  the  blight  destroyed  their  crops.  6.  God  is  our  helper,  and  he  will 
defend  us.  7.  He  is  industrious,  also  he  is  faithful.  '  8.  He  did  not  attend 
to  his  business,  hence  his  enterprise  ended  in  failure.  9.  Old  Tom  was  not 
very  intelligent,  still  he  was  useful.  10.  This  man  suffers  continually,  pet 
he  is  happy. 

Note.— Conjunctions  not  mentioned  in  115  are  italicized  in  the  foregoing  exercises. 
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122.  Use  one  of  the  following  conjunctions  to  join  a  sentence  made 
by  yourself,  to  each  sentence  given  below :  And,  but,  or,  nor,  therefore, 
hence,  also,  yet. 

1.  He  went  to  Paris .    2.  He  gave  me  advice .     3.  You  must 

answer  me .     4.  I  am  not  ambitious .    5.  My  neighbor  was  an 

houest  man .     6.  I  neglected  my  friends .     7.  The  sun  warms  the 

earth .     8.  The  peasants  are  very  industrious . 

123.  When  two  simple  sentences  are  joined  together, 
a  comma  is  often  used  after  the  first. 

124:.   When  three  or  more  simple  sentences  are  joined 

together,  each  except  the  last,  should  be  followed  by  a 

comma;  thus, 

"  Our  army  went  into  winter  quarters,  the  enemy  retreated  beyond  the 
river,  and  the  country  was  again  quiet." 

125.  Use  one  or  two  of  the  conjunctions  given  in  122,  to  join  two  or 
three  simple  sentences  of  your  own  to  each  of  the  following  sentences. 
Attend  carefully  to  the  use  of  commas. 

1.  The  rain  began  to  fall .    2.  The  Greeks  built  beautiful  temples 

.     3.  His  crops  failed  .    4.  Be  patient  under  inj  ury .     5.  Sav- 
ages love  brilliant  colors . 

XXX. — Clauses — Exercises. 

126.  If  you  place  a  conjunction  of  another  kind — for  in- 
stance, one  of  the  following :  although,  after,  because, 
before,  ere,  if,  lest,  till,  that,  though,  unless,  when, 
where,  while,  why — before  a  sentence,  you  make  a  great 
change  in  it.  In  fact,  it  ceases  to  be  a  sentence,  because  it  no 
longer  expresses  a  complete  and  independent  statement.  It 
becomes  what  is  called  a  clause.  Here  are  examples  of  sen- 
tences changed  into  clauses: 

Sentences.  Clauses. 

1.  He  sang,  If  he  sang. 

2.  We  slept,  While  we  slept. 

3.  The  tree  grows.  Although  the  tree  grows. 
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127*  Notice  that  sentences  and  clauses  are  nearly  alike  in  form.  Each 
must  contain  a  verb  and  a  subject.  A  clause  is  really  a  sentence  with  its 
power  to  express  a  complete  thought  taken  away  from  it. 

128.  Notice  also  that  the  conjunction  which  turns  a  sentence  into  a 
clause,  becomes  a  part  of  the  clause  and  must  be  read  with  it. 

129.  A  clause  is  a  group  of  words  including  a  verb  and 
its  subject,  but  not  expressing  a  complete  statement. 

130.  Clauses  are  used  in  connection  with  sentences,  and 

usually  modify  some  word  in  the  sentence  ;   for  instance,  in 

the  following,  sang  is  modified  by  a  clause  telling  when  I 

sang : 

I  sang  while  he  danced. 

131.  Give  the  essential  parts  of  each  sentence  and  clause  in  the  follow- 
ing exercises,  and  point  out  the  word  modified  by  each  clause. 

1.  I  answered  when  he  spoke  to  me.  2.  When  he  left  the  city,  I  re- 
mained behind  (clause  placed  before  the  sentence).  3.  The  children  list- 
ened while  he  read.  4.  I  know  a  place  where  strawberries  grow.  5.  We 
waited  until  the  train  came.  6.  Harry  left  the  city  because  his  cousin 
came.  7.  We  live  where  oranges  are  raised.  8.  When  the  king  entered 
the  room,  the  officers  rose.  9.  When  the  sun  rises,  the  mist  disappears, 
10.   We  helped  him,  though  we  disliked  him. 


XXXI.— Clauses  and  Sentences  Compared.     Complex 
Sentences. 

132.  Sentences  are  independent.  They  make  complete 
sense  in  themselves.  Clauses  are  dependent,  and  do  not 
express  complete  thoughts.  Any  declarative  sentence  may  be 
changed  into  a  clause  by  placing  before  it  any  one  of  the  con- 
junctions given  in  126. 

133.  Change  the  following  sentences  into  clauses  : 

1,  He  hears  a  noise.  2.  I  write  many  letters.  3.  They  forgave  us.  4. 
The  sky  is  blue.  5.  I  wear  spectacles,  (>.  He  brought  me  a  gift.  7.  This 
boy  speaks  French  fluently.     8.  We  listened  to  the  roar  of  the  cataract. 
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134.  A  complex  sentence  is  a  sentence  that  contains  one, 
or  more  than  one,  clause. 

135.  Models  for  Analysis  of  Complex  Sentences. 

1.  I  love  him  because  he  is  kind  to  me.    A  complex,  declarative  sentence 

I  LOVE  HIM 

[(because) he is kind 

[to  me 

2.  Were  you  ready  for  work  when  the  hell  rang  ?  A  complex,  interroga- 
tive sentence. 

YOU  WERE  *READY 

jfor  work 

[(When) BELL BANG 

[the 

Oral  analysis  of  No.  1,  above. 

This  is  a  complex,  declarative  sentence. 

Subject,  /;  verb,  love;  object,  him.  The  verb  love  is  modified  by  the  clause  "be- 
cause he  is  kind  to  me." 

Conjunction,  because;  subject,  he;  verb,  is ;  attribute-complement,  kind.  Kind  is 
modified  by,  to  me. 

136.  Analyze  the  ten  sentences  in  131  in  the  manner  shown  above. 

137.  A  clause  used  to  introduce  a  complex  sentence, 
should  be  followed  by  a  comma, 

138.  Write  five  complex  sentences  by  joining  clauses  to  the  following 
sentences,  observing  the  foregoing  rule  for  punctuation  : 

1.  I  will  wait  (until).  2.  The  people  shouted  (when).  3.  A  storm 
arose  (while).  4.  We  were  frightened  (because).  5.  The  soldiers  pitched 
their  tents  (where). 

139.  Write  five  complex  sentences  by  joining  the  following  clauses 
to  appropriate  sentences : 

1.  When  autumn  comes .     2.  while  the  cars  were  in  motion. 

3.  since  he  visited  me.     4.  — —  because  we  were  alarmed.     5.   When 

the  train  reached  Syracuse . 


XXXII.— Substantive  Clauses. 

(To  be  omitted  until  Review.) 
140.  A  clause,  used  as  subject  or  complement  of  a  verb  or 
as  object  of  a  preposition,  is  said  to  be  substantive. 
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141.  Examples  of  clauses  used  as  subjects  : 

1.  How  lie  crossed  the  river,  remains  a  mystery.  (What  remains  a 
mystery  ?  See  Less.  V.)  2.  That  he  is  an  honest  man,  is  admitted  by  all. 
(  What  is  admitted  by  all  ?  See  Less.  V.)  3.  Why  he  was  so  angry,  does 
not  appear.  4.  How  the  surveyors  escaped  from  this  new  danger,  will 
never  be  known. 

142.  Conjunctions  used  to  introduce  substantive  clauses 
are  not  strictly  joining  words.  They  introduce  their  clauses, 
and  turn  what  would  otherwise  be  sentences  into  clauses. 

143.  Model  in  Analysis. 

No.  2,  above.    A  complex,  declarative  sentence,  the  subject  being  a  clause. 
f(that)  he  is  *man  1         IS  ADMITTED 


I  an 

ihc 


an 
honest 


[by  all 


Oral  analysis  of  the  same. 
This  is  a  complex,  declarative  sentence. 

Subject,  "  that  he  is  an  honest  man  "•  verb-phrase,  is  admitted. 
The  subject  is  a  clause. 

Conjunction  (merely  introducing  the  clause),  that;  verb,  is;  attribute-complement, 
man.    Man  is  modified  by,  an  and  honest. 

The  verb-phrase  is  admitted,  is  modified  by,  by  all. 

144.  Note.— For  the  sake  of  brevity  the  attribute-complement  may  hereafter  be 
called  the  attribute. 

145.  Examples  of  clauses  used  as  objects. 

1.  You  know  why  I  am  so  sad.     (You  know  what?     See  72.) 

2.  The  thief  confessed  that  he  was  guilty.  (The  thief  confessed  what  ? 
See  72.) 

146.  Model  in  Analysis. 

No.  1,  above.    A  complex,  declarative  sentence,  the  object  being  a  clause. 
YOU  KNOW  f(why)       i  am  *sad   ] 

I  [so  J 

Oral  analysis  of  the  same. 
This  is  a  complex  declarative  sentence. 
Subject,  you  ;  verb,  knoiv ;  object,  "  why  I  am  sad." 
The  object  is  a  clause. 

Conjunction  (merely  introducing  its  clause,  see  (142),  why  ;  subject,  I;  verb,  am; 
attribute,  sad.    Sad  is  modified  by  so. 

147.  Analyze  the  following  complex  sentences  : 

1.  He  showed  how  the  bridge  could  be  built.  2.  The  major  believed 
that  I  was  a  deserter.  3.  Nobody  knew  why  he  was  so  joyous.  4.  How 
the  boys  climbed  the  wall,  is  plain  to  me.  5.  Why  he  refused  this  offer, 
cannot  be  explained. 
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XXXIII.— Clauses  Introduced  by  Who,  Which,  and 

That. 

{To  oe  omitted  until  Review.) 

148.  "Who  and  which,  when  they  introduce  clauses,  are 
troublesome  words.  They  are  name-words,  and  at  the  same 
time  conjunctions,  or  joining-words  ;  for  instance, 

(a.)  The  man  who  steals  is  a  thief, 

is  a  complex  sentence.     It  is  made  up  of  the  sentence  The  man  is  a  thief 
and  the  clause  who  steals,  -which  modifies  man.     Who,  as  a  name-word  is 
the  subject  of  steals,  and  as  a  conjunction  it  joins  its  clause  to  man. 
In  the  following  sentence, 

(&.)  The  fish  which  we  had  caught,  furnished  our  supper, 

the  clause  which  we  had  caught  modifies  fish,  and  which  is  the  joining- word, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  name-word  representing  fish,  and  the  object  of 
caught.     We  caught  what?     Answer:    Which  (representing fish). 

149.  Analysis  of  these  Sentences. 


(a.)  above. 

A  complex,  declarative  sentence. 
MAN                           IS 

|(WHO)  STEALS 

*THIEF 

(6.)  above. 

FISH                 FURNISHED 

Ithe 

|[3]   WHICH         [1]   WE          [2] 

SUPPER 

[our 
caught    (See  364.) 

150.  That,  used  as  a  name-wordy  presents  the  same  diffi- 
culties as  who  and  which,  and  sentences  containing  it  are 
analyzed  in  the  same  manner  ;  thus, 

I  bought  a  horse  that  had  formerly  been  ridden  by  General  Lyon. 
I  BOUGHT  HORSE 

I— 

[(that) HAD  been  ridden 

[by  General  Lyon 

Note.— In  the  foregoing  analysis,  the  fact  that  who,  which,  and  what  are  essential 
parts  of  their  clauses  is  indicated  by  printing  them  in  capitals ;  and  the  fact  that  they 
are  conjunctions  is  shown  by  placing  them  between  marks  of  parenthesis. 
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151.  Analyze  the  following  sentences  : 

1.  The  farm  which  we  sold  came  back  into  our  possession.  2.  This  is 
the  pen  that  you  lost.  3.  Have  you  a  knife  that  you  will  lend  to  me  ?  4. 
He  drove  the  team  which  his  father  bought.  5.  I  know  several  men  who 
have  squandered  their  money.     6.  I  know  the  person  whom  you  mention. 

XXXIV.— Review  in  Analysis. 

152.  Analyze  the  following  sentences  : 

1.  After  the  moon  had  risen,  we  began  our  journey.  2.  We  encamped 
upon  the  banks  of  a  swift-flowing  river,  and  we  pitched  our  tent  by  a  great 
rock.  3.  When  our  friends  come,  we  will  welcome  them.  4.  Have  you 
never  seen  this  book  ?  5.  Wait  patiently  until'  the  day  dawns.  6.  The 
grass  was  green  and  the  skies  were  bright.  ?.  I  will  listen  to  you,  but  I 
will  not  dispute  with  you.  8.  He  would  not  wait  unless  his  employer 
would  pay  his  expenses.  9.  When  trouble  comes  upon  you,  you  will  re- 
member my  advice.     10.  Do  not  wait  for  me.     11.   Wait  until  morning. 

12.  I  have  good  reasons  for  my  belief,  but  I  shall  not  state  them  to  you. 

13.  When  the  western  sky  is  red  in  the  evening,  pleasant  weather  is 
indicated.  14.  The  settlers  had  built  a  rude  fort  by  the  side  of  the  river, 
and  they  were  now  defending  it  stubbornly  and  desperately. 

XXXV.— Phrases. 

153.  There  are  groups  of  words,  having  a  meaning,  which 

are  neither  sentences  nor  clauses.     The  following  expressions 

are  of  this  kind.     They  are  called  phrases, 

1.  A  man  of  great  strength.  2.  We  worked  in  the  field.  3.  He  came 
at  night.  4.  A  lad  singing  merrily  was  passing  down  the  street.  5.  The 
moon  having  risen,  we  renewed  our  march. 

154.  A  phrase  is  a  group  of  words  expressing  a  meaning, 
but  not  including  a  verb  and  its  subject. 

155.  No  phrase  expresses  a  complete  statement,  question,  or  com- 
mand. 

156.  Phrases  commonly  have  the  use  and  value  of  single  words.  In 
the  following  sentence  :  "The  King  of  Persia  ruled  with  great  prudence," 
the  phrase  "of  Persia"  has  the  use  and  value  of  the  word  Persian,  and 
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"  with  great  prudence"  is  nearly  equivalent  to  a  single  word,  for  instance 
prudently. 

157.  The  phrases  in  most  common  use  are  made  up  of  a 
preposition  and  a  name-word,  and  are  called  prepositional 
phrases. 

You  have  yet  to  study  prepositions,  but  here  is  a  list  for  reference,  of 
those  in  most  common  use :  about,  above,  across,  after,  against,  at,  before, 
behind,  by,  for,  from,  in,  into,  of,  on,  over,  through,  until,  upon,  with,  and 
without. 

158.  Write  twenty-one  prepositional  phrases,  introducing  each  with 
one  of  the  prepositions  given  above;  thus,  above  the  clouds,  across  the 
bridge,  etc.     In  the  following  exercises,  find  eleven  prepositional  phrases: 

1.  He  bought  a  pony  for  his  son.  2.  He  died  in  a  foreign  land  and 
among  strangers.  3.  On  the  third  finger  of  her  right  hand  she  wore  a 
ring  of  pure  gold.  4.  Over  the  river  they  beckon  to  me.  5.  In  the  middle 
of  a  great  desert  stood  a  temple  of  marble.  • 

159.  A  phrase,  used  to  introduce  a  sentence  or  loosely 
joined  to  the  word  which  the  phrase  modifies,  is  set  off 
by  the  comma. 

160.  Correct  the  punctuation  of  the  following  sentences  : 

1.  In  a  magnificent  carriage  rode  the  royal  family.  2.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  lie  the  ship  and  her  gallant  crew.  3.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a 
gun  loaded  with  duck-shot.  4.  We  planted  the  corn  in  long  straight  rows 
in  the  middle  of  the  field.    5.  Near  the  window  was  a  bed  of  flowers. 

XXXVI.— Exercises  in  Phrases. 

161.  The  name-word  that  regularly  follows  a  preposition  is 
called  its  object. 

162.  Select  the  prepositional  phrases  in  the  following  exercises,  and 
point  out  each  preposition  and  its  object,  remembering  that  they  are  often 
separated  by  other  words. 

1.  Ours  is  a  country  of  vast  extent.  2.  Here  is  a  man  in  serious  trouble. 
3.  A  river  flows  through  the  valley  to  the  sea.  4.  Stay  with  me  until 
evening.     5.  The  mother  was  anxious  about  her  children.     6.  The  top  of 
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the  mountain  was  covered  with  snow.  7.  A  tramp  from  Pittsburgh  came 
into  our  village.  8.  After  dinner  we  will  walk  in  the  garden.  9.  I  sat 
where  I  could  hear  the  roar  of  a  wild  and  stormy  sea.  10.  Turks  wear 
turbans  on  their  heads. 

163.  Fill  out  the  following  blanks  with  appropriate  prepositional 
phrases ; 

1.  Our  friends  stood .     2.  The  boys  swam .     3.  The  bird  flew 

.     4.  A  crown was .     5.  The  book  lay .     6.  Lions  and 

tigers  live  .     7.  The  clouds  float .     8.  We  write .    9.  The 

hungry  children  cried .     10.  The  lesson is  a  hard  one. 

164.  Tell  which  of  the  following  italicized  expressions  are  clauses, 
and  which  are  phrases  : 

1.  A  man  of  business.  2.  While  he  waits,  I  work.  3.  They  rode  through 
the  forest.  4.  They  rode  un  til  they  were  tired.  5.  They  rode  until  noon. 
6.  The  house  stands  on  the  hill.  7.  This  is  the  place  where  he  died.  8.VHe 
rested  after  dinner.  9.  We  rested  after  we  had  eaten  our  dinner.  10.  He 
traveled  with  Bamurtis  caravan.  11.  We  waited,  though  we  were  very 
impatient. 

XXXVII.— Exercises. 

165.  Write  fifteen  sentences,  each  containing  one  of  the  following 
^    words,  modified  by  a  prepositional  phrase :  maps,  come,  live,  writes,  flying, 

side,  coiiier,  end,  plenty,  troubled,  paved,  covered,  concealed,  caught,  and 


166.  In  the  following  exercises,  find  ten  sentences,  four  clauses,  and 
twenty  prepositional  phrases : 

1.  We  lived  in  a  city  by  the  sea.  2.  A  traveler  from  Switzerland  sat  at 
a  table  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  3.  When  he  spoke  to  me,  I  answered 
him.  4.  We  built  over  our  heads  a  roof  of  leaves.  5.  A  young  man  stood 
by  the  side  of  the  road.  6.  At  the  end  of  the  street,  in  a  little  grove,  stood 
a  white  cottage.  7.  Sit  in  this  chair  until  I  return  to  the  room.  8.  The 
ship  sailed  from  a  harbor  in  France,  in  the  month  of  May.  9.  We  reproved 
them  only  when  they  disobeyed  us.  10.  I  remember  the  time  when  you 
were  young. 

167.  Change  the  following  italicized  words  into  prepositional  phrases 
having  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  meaning  ;  thus, 

1.  A  silver  watch  =  a  watch  of  silver. 

2.  A  wooden  bowl  =  a  bowl  of  wood. 

3.  The  queens  treasures  =  the  treasures  of  the  queen. 
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1.  Now  the  wind  is  blowing.  2.  English  cutlery  is  sold  here.  3.  A 
golden  shield  hung  on  the  wall.  4.  A  bronze  statue  stood  on  a  granite 
pedestal.  5.  Over  our  heads  was  a  leafy  covering.  6.  Write  carefully. 
7.  The  orator  spoke  eloquently.  8.  I  am  waiting  patiently.  9.  Wise  men 
consider  the  future.  10.  The  army  entered  the  city  triumphantly.  11. 
The  gipsies'  camp  is  in  a  beautiful  grove. 


XXXVIII. — Analysis,  including  Phrases. 
168.  Model. 

A  miner  from  Australia   had  discovered,  in  a  narrow   valley,   a  place 
where  pure  copper  showed  itself  at  the  surface  of  the  rock. 

MINER  HAD  DISCOVERED 


1- 

[from  Australia 

in  valley 

PLACE 

|  (where) 

[narrow 

COPPER                        SHOWED 

ITSELF 

[pure  [at  surface 

|  the 

[of  rock 
[the 

Oral  analysis  of  the  same. 
This  is  a  complex,  declarative  sentence. 
Subject,  miner ;  verb-phrase,  had  discovered  ;  object,  place. 
Miner  is  modified  by  a:  and  from  Australia,  a  prepositional  phrase. 
Had  discovered  is  modified  by  in  valley,  a  prepositional  phrase  ;  and  valley  is  modified 
by  a  and  narrow. 

Place  is  modified  by  a,  and  "  where  copper  shows  itself,"  a  clause. 
Conjunction,  where:  subject,  copper;  verb,  shows  ;  object,  itself. 
Copper  is  modified  by  pure,  and  showed  by  at  surface,  a  phrase. 
Surface  is  modified  by  the  aud  of  rock,  a  phrase. 
Rock  is  modified  by  the. 

1(>9.  Analyze  the  following  sentences  : 

1.  The  flag  of  England  fluttered  from  a  tall  mast.  2.  Although  he  was 
guilty,  he  was  not  punished.  3.  Under  a  tree,  stood  the  white  tent  of  the 
hunters.  4.  I  have  reasoned  with  him,  but  he  will  not  listen  to  my  argu- 
ments. 5.  While  food  was  cheap,  we  easily  lived  on  our  wages.  6.  My 
uncle  was  proud,  though  he  must  have  been  very  poor.  7.  In  the  spring, 
the  farmer  plants  his  corn  in  the  warm  soil.  8.  He  must  have  heard  the 
order,  though  he  did  not  understand  it.  9.  The  chiefs  sat  in  the  shade  of 
a  great  tree,  and  the  courier  delivered  his  message  to  them.  10.  We  must 
obey  the  law,  or  we  shall  be  punished  by  its  officers. 
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XXXIX.— Introductory. 

170.  ^  structure  is  "anything  that  is 
built."  There  are  four  grammatical  structures  : 
words  built  of  letters,  and  phrases,  clauses,  and 
sentences  built  of  words.  Haying  learned  some- 
thing of  the  three  structures  last  mentioned,  we  come  now  to 
the  study  of  words. 
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171.  Many  thousands  of  words  are  used  in  speaking  and 
writing  the  English  language,  but  they  all  belong  to  only  nine 
different  kinds  or  classes. 

172.  These  nine  classes  of  words  are  called  parts  of  speech, 
because  all  correct  speech  is  made  by  putting  them  together 
properly.  Just  so  we  call  the  blade,  the  handle,  the  rivets,  etc., 
the  parts  of  a  knife,  because  they  are  what  the  knife  is  made 
up  of. 

173.  We  judge  of  the  class  to  which  a  word  belongs  by  what  it  docs 
in  connected  speech.  For  instance,  it  is  the  business  of  one  great  class 
of  words  to  stand  as  the  names  of  things ;  of  another,  to  describe  things  ; 
of  another,  to  tell  what  is  done ;  and  of  still  another,  to  join  words  and 
sentences  together. 

The  first  part  of  speech  to  be  studied  is  the  noun. 
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XL.— Name-Words  of  the  First  Class. — Nouns. 

174.  A  noun  is  a  word  used  as  the  name  of  anything* 
(See  23.) 

Write  ten  names  of  boys  and  girls,  ten  names  of  cities,  ten  names  of 
states  and  countries,  and  ten  names  of  things  in  and  about  the  school-room. 

175.  Copy  the  following  sentences,  and  draw  a  line  under  each  noun. 

1.  The  Mississippi  rises  in  Minnesota.  2.  Cortes  conquered  Mexico. 
3.  Are  Mary  and  Annie  still  here  ?  4.  Paris  is  in  France.  5.  Frisk  ran 
after  Harry,  and  barked  noisily. 

176.  Any  word  used  as  a  name  is  a  noun.  Of  course, 
then,  names  of  letters,  words,  figures  and  numbers,  names  of 
things  that  we  never  saw,  and  even  names  of  things  that  we 
cannot  perceive  by  any  of  our  senses,  but  can  only  think  about, 
are  all  nouns. 

177.  Copy  the  following  sentences,  filling  each  blank  with  a  noun, 
and  then  count  all  the  nouns  and  see  if  you  find  twenty-one. 

1.  is  the  first  letter  of  the .     2.  When  I  am  hungry  I  have  a 

feeling  of  .     3.  It  gives  me  great to  see  you.     4.  The  merciful 

man  shall  obtain  .     5.  The  of  the  battle  was  heard  ten  miles 

away.     6.  Where  there  is  no  light  there  is  .     7.  Where  there  is  no 

sound  there  is. .     8.  Anger  is  a  stormy .     9.  "  And  "  is  a  conjunc- 
tion.    10.  Is  "lift"  a  verb? 

178.  Give  the  name  of  the  feeling  you  have  when  you  are  frightened ; 
when  you  are  angry  ;  when  you  are  sad  ;  when  you  are  happy  ;  when  you 
are  hopeful ;  when  you  are  ashamed.  Can  you  think  about  the  pain  of  a 
bee  sting,  the  meanness  of  a  lie,  the  kindness  of  your  friends,  and  the  un- 
happiness  that  follows  wrong-doing  ?  To  what  class,  then,  must  each  of 
these  italicized  words  belong? 

XLI. — Exercises. 

179.  Find  forty -two  nouns  in  the  following  sentences : 

1.  Our  friends  were  in  great  haste.  2.  He  made  a  motion  with  his 
hand.     3.  Darkness  comes  when  the  night  is  upon  us.     4.  We  had  plenty 

*  The  word  thing  is  used  here  and  often  elsewhere  in  its  hroad  sense,  including  per- 
sons, places,  lower  animals,  and  lifeless  objects. 
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of  trouble.  5.  A  circle  has  no  end.  6.  The  distance  from  Detroit  to  Ypsi- 
lanti  is  thirty  miles.  7.  Can  you  spell  separate  ?  8.  Envy  is  the  cause  of 
much  unhap'piness.  9.  He  flew  into  a  terrible  passion.  10.  Joy  cometh 
in  the  morning. 

11.  With  his  white  hair  unbonneted  the  stout  old  sheriff  comes ; 

•  ■*-  ■ 

Bebind  him  march  the  halberdiers,  before  him  sound  the  drums.   . 

12.  Z  is  the  last  letter  in  the  alphabet.  13.  There  were  seventeen  I's 
on  one  page  of  bis  book.  14.  Six  is  less  than  nine.  15.  For  is  a  word  of 
three  letters.  16.  Eight  is  two-thirds  of  twelve.  17.  Hundreds  of  people 
wiftiessed  the  scene. 

XLII. — Exercises. 

ISO.  Find  the  nouns  in  the  following  paragraphs  (a  number  placed 
after  a  paragraph  indicates  how  many  nouns  are  contained  in  it) : 

1.  When  Freedom  from  her  mountain  height 

Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 
She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night, 

And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there. 
She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  milky  baidric  of  the  skj!es, 
And  striped  its  pure  celestial  white 
With  streamings  of  the  morning  light ; 
Then  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun 
She  called  her  eagle-bearer  dpwn, 
And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land. — (20.) 

2.  The  stars  are  watching  at  their  posts, 

And  raining  silence  from  the  sky  ; 
And,  guarded  by  the  heavenly  hosts, 

Earth  closes  her  day  wearied  eye. — (7.)  t 

3.  A  reign  of  holy  quietness 

Replaces  the  tumultuous  light, 
And  Nature's  weary  tribes  confess 
The  calm  beatitude  of  night :— (7.) 

4.  When  from  the  Arctic  pit  upst earns 

The  Boreal  fire's  portentous  glare, 
And,  bursting  into  arrowy  streams, 
Hurls  horrid  splendors  on  the  air. — (6.) 

5.  Wait  until  to-morrow.— (1.)  6.  To-day  is  Wednesday.— (2.)  7.  Our 
friends  landed  yesterday. — (2.) 
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XLIII. — Exercises. 

181.  Find  the  nouns  (indicated  as  before)  in  the  following  poem: 

THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR. 
I. 

Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight, 
When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower, 

Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupations, 
That  is  known  as  the  Children's  Hour.— (8.) 

II. 

I  hear  in  the  chamber  above  me 

The  patter  of  little  feet, 
The  sound  of  a  door  that  is  opened, 

And  voices  low  and  sweet.— (6.) 

III. 
From  my  study  I  see  in  the  lamplight, 

Descending  the  broad  hall-stair, 
Grave  Alice,  and  laughing  Allegra, 

And  Edith  with  golden  hair. — (7.) 

IV. 
A  whisper,  and  then  a  silence, 

Yet  I  know  by  their  merry  eyes, 
They  are  plotting  and  planning  together 

To  take  me  by  surprise. — (4.) 

V. 

A  sudden  rush  from  the  stairway, 

A  sudden  raid  from  the  hall ! 
By  three  doors  left  unguarded, 

They  enter  my  castle  wall. — (6.) 

VI. 

They  climb  up  into  my  turret, 
O'er  the  arms  and  the  back  of  my  chair ; 

If  I  try  to  escape  they  surround  me, 
They  seem  to  be  everywhere. — (4.) 

VII. 

They  almost  devour  me  with  kisses, 

Their  arms  about  me  entwine, 
Till  I  think  of  the  Bishop  of  Bingen 

In  his  mouse-tower  on  the  Rhine. — (6.) 
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VIII. 

Do  you  think,  0  blue-eypd  banditti, 
Because  you  have  scaled  the  wall, 
|  Such  an  old  mustache  as  I  am 
Is  not  a  match  for  you  all  ? — (4.) 

IX. 

I  have  you  fast  in  my  fortress, 
And  I  will  not  let  you  depart, 

But  put  you  down  into  the  dungeon 
In  the  round-tower  of  my  heart. — (4.) 


* 


ruin, 

And  molder  in  dust  away.— (4.) 

— Henry  W.  Longfellow. 


-i^ 
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XLIV.— Common  and  Proper  Nouns. 

182.  Some  nouns  belong  to  all  things  of  the  same  kind;  thus,  the 
name  boy  belongs  to  all  male  children,  but  each  boy  has  also  a  name  of 
his  own,  given  to  him  to  distinguish  him  from  other  boys. 

183.  Common  means  "  belonging  to  many,"  and  proper 
means  "one's  own";  therefore, 

184.  A  name  belonging  to  all  persons  or  things  of  the  same 
kind  is  called  a  common  noun ;  and 

185.  A  name  that  has  been  given  to  one  person  or  thing  to 
distinguish  it  from  others  of  the  same  kind  is  called  a  proper 
noun. 

186.  A  proper  noun  should  begin  with  a  capital  letter. 

187.  Write  thirty  common,  and  thirty  proper  nouns,  observing  this 
rule  for  capitals. 

1 88.  Copy  the  following  sentences,  correcting  all  mistakes  in  capitals 
and  in  punctuation,  and  find  seven  common  and  nine  proper  nouns  : 

1.  many  beggars  throng  the  streets  of  rome  2.  my  Brother  harry  lives 
in  the  city  of  Chicago  3.  the  name  of  yonder  beautiful  star  is  venus  4. 
the  missouri  flows  between  nebraska  and  iowa  5.  motley  and  irving 
were  historians. 

189.  A  collective  noun  is  one  which,  in  the  singular 
number,  denotes  a  group  of  persons  or  things,  as  multitude, 
crowd,  regiment,  etc. 

190.  In  the  following  exercises  find,  in  all,  twenty  seven  nouns,  and 
point  out  nine  collective  nouns.  How  many  of  the  twenty-seven  nouns 
are  proper  ? 

1.  The  society  held  its  annual  meeting  in  June.  2.  A  committee  re- 
ported upon  the  facts  in  the  case.  3.  The  nation  was  oppressed  by  taxes. 
4.  Our  club  meets  once  a  week.  5.  A  horde  of  barbarians  next  attacked 
Rome.  6.  William  carried  his  conquering  banners  into  Britain.  7.  The 
angry  mob  held  the  street  against  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  8.  A  score  of 
blunders  were  made  in  our  first  attempt.  9.  Willie  was  the  best  scholar 
in  his  class.     10.  What  is  an  island? 
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XLV.— Nouns  Difficult  to  Recognize. 

(This  Lesson  may  be  omitted  until  Review.) 

191.  Words  that  usually  belong  to  other  parts  of  speech 
may  be  nouns.     Here  are  examples: 

1.  His  book  treats  of  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true.  (These 
words  are  usually  adjectives,  but  are  nouns  in  this  sentence.  They  are 
nearly  equivalent  to  goodness,  beauty,  and  truth.) 

2.  One  draw  in  the  bridge  was  left  open.  3.  The  fellow  had  invented 
a  new  dodge.    (Draw  and  dodge  are  usually  verbs.) 

4.  Since  then  he  has  been  sane  enough.  5.  Until  now  we  have  been 
contented.     (Then  and  now  are  usually  adverbs.) 

192.  Note.— Remember  that  the  use  of  a  word  in  (he  sentence  in  which  you  find  it, 
determines  its  classification.  Whenever  any  word  wholly  lays  aside  its  ordinary  proper- 
ties and  does  the  work  of  another  part  of  speech,  it  should  be  regarded  and  parsed  as 
one  of  that  other  part  of  speech. 

193.  Point  out  twenty-two  nouns  in  the  following  exercises  : 

1.  Now  is  the  accepted  time.  2.  I  took  a  walk  by  the  canal.  3.  We 
made  a  quick  run  to  London.  4.  He  has  been  quiet  until  now.  5.  A 
better Time  is  coming  ;  until  then  be  patjent.  6.  I  would  not  engage  in  a 
wrestle  with  such  a  maji.  7.  We  were  alone  on  the  d£fip.  8.  Is  he  afraid 
in  The  dark?  9.  Ring  out  the  ol  during  in  the  new.  10.  He  visits  me  every 
now  and  then.  11.  Come  tomorrow,  or  the  next  day.  12.  What  shall  be 
the  lot  of  such  a  man  in  the  hereafter  ? 
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194.  How  many  words  do  you  find  in  each  of  the  following  names? 

1.  Christopher  Columbus.  2.  Benjamin  Franklin  Butler.  3.  Anna 
Amelia  Stone.  4.  General  Jackson.  5.  Senator  Lamar.  6.  President 
Hayes.  7.  Mr.  Jones.  How  many  words  are  there  in  your  own  name? 
How  many  in  your  father's  name  ? 

195.  A  noun-phrase  is  two  or  more  words  which,  taken 
together,  form  a  name. 

Our  names,  for  instance,  are  made  up  of  a  family  name,  and  the  name 
or  names  given  us  by  our  parents  or  friends. 

196.  Sometimes  a  noun  phrase  is  made  up  of  a  name  and  a  modifying 
word  or  phrase  ;  for  example,  Charles  the  Bold.    2.  Edward  the  Confessor. 
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3.  Peter  the  Hermit.  4.  The  Prince  of  Wales.  5.  The  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. 6.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico.  7.  Webster's  Dictionary.  8.  The  Eng- 
lish Channel.  10.  The  Independent  Readers.  10.  This  story  is  called 
"  Never  be  Weary  in  Well-doing."  Any  group  of  words  used  as  the  name 
of  a  person  or  thing,  may  be  called  a  noun-phrase. 

197.  Nearly  all  noun-phrases  are  proper  names,  and  the 
main  words  in  them  must  begin  with  capitals. 

198.  Copy  the  following  noun-phrases,  correcting  all  mistakes  in  the 
use  or  non-use  of  capitals : 

1.  george  Washington.     2.  general  sherman.     3.  william  the  conqueror. 

4.  henry  the  fourth.  5.  the  maid  of  Orleans.  6.  straits  of  magellan.  7. 
the  soldier's  monument.  8.  barnes's  brief  history.  9.  richard  The  lion- 
hearted.  10.  the  bridge  of  sighs.  11.  Pope's  essay  on  man.  12.  the  acts 
of  the  apostles.     13.  mr.  Jeremiah  1.  thorn pson. 

XLVII. — Abbreviations — Punctuation — Capitals. 

199.  An  abbreviation  is  a  shortened  word;  for  instance, 
Mr.  for  Mister  or  Master  ;  Esq.  for  Esquire ;  P.  0.  for  Post 
Office ;  U.S.  for  United  States ;  Mich,  for  Michigan ;  do.  for 
ditto ;  and  ~bu.  for  bushel. 

200.  An  abbreviation  should  always  be  followed  by  a 
■period. 

201.  The  name  of  a  person  or  thing  addressed,  to- 
gether with  its  modifiers,  should  be  set  off  by  commas ; 
thus, 

Well,  Harry,  tvill  you  now  obey  me  ? 
Workingmen  of  London,  I  address  myself  to  you. 

202.  A  quotation  (Less.  III.)  should  be  set  off  by  com- 
mas ;  and,  when  it  is  a  complete  sentence,  it  should  begin 
with  a  capital  letter ;  as, 

The  fanners  say,  "When  the  geese  fly,  look  out  for  rain." 

203.  Headings  and  titles  of  pieces  are  usually  printed 
in  capitals,  and  emphatic  words  may  be  put  in  italics. 
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204.  Copy  tlie  following  sentences,  correcting  all  faults  in  punctu- 
ation and  in  the  use  of  capitals,  and  underlining  the  nouns  and  noun- 
phrases  : 

1.  A  charming  village  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  in  a  lovely  val- 
ley ^  2.  the  savages  knelt  at  the  feet  of  columbus  3.  we  soon  entered  the 
gulf  of  Venice  4.  in  the  forests  of  australia  many  strange  animals  are 
found;  5.  do  you  know  the  story  of  mary  queen  of  scotts  6.  is  the  island 
of  Corsica  in  the  mediterranean  sea  7.  my  brother  Joseph  lives  in  pittsburg 
8.  o  sir  i  am  only  a  poor  man    9,  mr  peter  1  sprague  lives  in  utica  n  y 

205.  Copy  the  following  sentences,  properly  separating,  numbering, 
capitalizing,  and  punctuating  them.     Put  a  period  after  each  number. 

i  am  sorry  for  you  are  you  willing  to  answer  mejseven  strong  horses 
could  not  draw  such  a  load,  have  you  ever  seen  a  giraffe*. when  he  is  sorry  i 
will  forgive  him/jome  in  the  afternoon  and  bring  your  friends  with  you  in 
what  countries  du  lions  liveftell  me  my  friends  have  I  in  any  way  deceived 
you  csesar  cried  help  me  cassius  or  I  sink,  he  had  little  money,  but  he  had 
many  friends»we  are  constantly  annoyed  by  insects  reptiles  and  wild  beasts 
of  every  conceivable  kind, 

206.  Note  to  the  Teacher.— Pupils  should  very  frequently  be  required  to  put 
their  exercises  in  letter-form.  Almost  any  written  exercise  may  be  dated,  addressed  to 
the  teacher  in  a  few  introductory  words,  and  properly  subscribed  and  directed.  Such 
practice  is  as  good  as  any,  for  the  mechanical  part  of  the  work.  Of  course  there  should 
also  be  frequent  exercises  in  the  composition  of  real  correspondence.  The  following  is 
an  example  of  a  kind  of  work  that  may  be  made  very  useful. 


XLVIII.— Exercise  in  Letter-Writing. 

207.  Pupils  should  study  carefully  the  form  of  the  following  letter, 
and  then  write  it  in  class,  from  dictation.  Especial  attention  should  be 
given  to  capitals,  punctuation,  form  and  place  of  date,  address,  subscrip- 
tion, indenting  of  paragraphs,  etc. 

Pittsburgh,  May  6,  1879. 
Master  Samuel  M.  Johnson, 
213  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

My  dear  Schoolmate : 

Our  teacher  read  us  a  story  to-day  which 
I  think  I  will  repeat  to  you  in  this  lejtter.     Here  it  is : 

One  morning  an  enraged  countryman  came  to  Mr.  Mason's  store,  with 
very  angry  looks.  He  left  his  team  in  the  street,  and  had  a  stout  stick  in 
his  hand. 

"  Mr.  Mason,"  said  the  angry  man,  "  I  bought  a  paper  of  nutmegs  here 
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in  your  store,  and  when  I  got  home  they  were  more  than  half  walnuts ; 
and  that  is  the  young  villain  I  bought  them  of,"  pointing  to  John. 

"  John,"  said  Mr.  M.,  "did  you  sell  this  man  walnuts  for  nutmegs?" 

"  No,  sir,"  was  the  ready  answer. 

"  Indeed  you  did,"  cried  the  countryman,  still  more  enraged. 

"  Now  look  here,"  said  John ;  "  if  you  had  taken  the  trouble  to  weigh 
your  nutmegs,  you  would  have  found  that  I  gave  you  the  walnuts." 

"Oh,  you  gave  them  to  me,  did  you?  " 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  I  threw  in  a  handful  for  the  children  to  crack,"  said  John, 
laughing  at  the  same  time. 

The  man  looked  ashamed,  and  was  silent  for  a  moment.     Then  he  said, 

"  Well,  well,  the  next  time  I  will  stop  and  weigh,  before  blaming  any 
one." 

This  story  is  called  "  Stop  and  Weigh  It,"  and  you  can  find  it  in  a  book 
called  "  Morals  and  Manners."  When  you  write,  tell  me  what  you  think 
of  it. 

Please  let  me  hear  from  you  soon. 

I  am  your  friend  and  former  schoolmate, 

Harry- N.  Brown. 

Having  written  the  foregoing  letter  from  dictation,  underline  all  nouns, 
and  point  out  five  noun-  phrases  in  the  body  of  the  letter.  Tell  which 
nouns  are  common  and  which  are  proper, 


XLIX.— Gender,  Person,  and  Number  of  Nouns. 

208.  A  few  nouns  mark  the  sex  of  the  person  or  thing  represented  by  them,  as  male 
«,r  female.    Such  nouns  are  said  to  have  gender,  and  may  be  called  gender-nouns. 

Gender-nouns  that  represent  male  beings  are  said  to  be  in  the  masculine  gender,  and 
those  that  represent  female  beings  are  in  the  feminine  gender. 

Most  gender-nouns  are  in  pairs,  as  follows : 

man,  woman.  boy,  girl.  brother,  sister, 

count,  countess.  uncle,  aunt.  bachelor,  maid, 

tiger,  tigress.  husband,  wife.  he-goat,  she-goat. 

But  a  few  of  them  are  words  used  always  to  denote  one  of  the  sexes ;  as,  Mary,  Annie, 
Thomas,  John,  Alice,  etc. 

The  name  of  the  person  speaking  is  said  to  be  in  the  first  person  ;  the  name  of  the 
person  or  thing  spoken  to,  in  the  second  person ;  and  the  name  of  whatever  is  spoken 
of,  in  the  third  person ;  thus, 

1st  person  :  I,  John,  saw  these  things. 
2d  person  :    Plato,  thou  reasonest  well. 
3d  person :    We  Jove  our  friends. 
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Note.  -So  far  as  nouns  are  concerned,  gender  and  person  are  of  no  importance,  and 
need  not  be  mentioned  in  parsing  thern. 

209.  A  noun  representing  one  person  or  thing  is  in  the 
singular  number ;  a  noun  representing  two  or  more  persons 
or  things  is  in  the  plural  number. 

210.  Form  the  plurals  of  the  following  nouns,  by  adding  s  to  each : 

Horse,  dog,  clock,  chimney,  cow,  pencil,  page,  turkey,  book,  fire,  stage, 
monkey,  pen,  star,  cameo,  money,  cloud,  letter,  folio,  judge. 

211.  Turn  to  "  The  Children's  Hour  "  (181),  and  among  the  fifty-three 
nouns  find  eleven  in  the  plural  number. 

212.  Nearly  all  nouns  have  two  forms,  one  for  the  singular 
and  one  for  the  plural  number. 

213.  The  plural  number  of  a  noun  is  regularly  formed  by 
adding  s  to  the  singular.  All  plurals  called  for  in  210,  above, 
are  made  in  this  way.  To  this  rule  there  are  three  classes  of 
exceptions. 

214.  Fiest  Exception. — Twenty-nine  nouns  form  their 
plurals  irregularly  ;  these  are  : 

Brother,  brethren  or  brothers ;  beef,  beeves ;  calf,  calves;  child,  children; 
die  (a  cube  used  in  gaming),  dice;  elf,  elves;  foot,  feet;  goose,  geese; 
half,  halves;  knife,  knives;  leaf,  leaves ;  life,  lives ;  loaf,  loaves;  louse, 
lice;  mouse,  mice;  m.au,  men  ;  ox,  oxen;  penny,  pence  or  pennies;  pea, 
pease  or  peas;  self,  selves;  shelf,  shelves ;  staff,  staves  or  staffs ;  sheaf, 
sheaves;  thief,  thieves;  tooth,  teeth;  wharf,  wharves  or  wharfs;  wife, 
wives ;  wolf,  wolves ;  woman,  women. 

215.  Second  Exception. — Nouns  ending  in  cli,  s,  sh,  x,  or 
z,  and  those  ending  in  o  after  a  consonant  (except  the  list  given 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page),*  add  es  to  form  their  plurals  ;  as, 
church,  churches ;  kiss,  hisses ;  dish,  dishes;  fox,  foxes ;  vol- 
cano, volcanoes. 

*  Albino,  canto,  domino,  duodecimo,  fresco,  halo,  lasso,  memento,  octavo,  piano, 
portico,  proviso,  quarto,  salvo,  sirocco,  solo,  stiletto,  tyro,  and  zero,  etc. 
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216.  Third  Exception.— Nouns  ending  in  y  after  a  con- 
sonant change  y  into  ies  to  form  their  plurals ;  as,  baby,  ba- 
bies j  lady,  ladies ;  daisy,  daisies. 

217.  Write  the  plurals  of  the  following  nouns  : 

Home y  child,  tax,  cherry,  princess,  pulley,  lily,  lady,  road,  handkerchief, 
berry,  fife,  valley,  journey,  cameo,  church,  octaco,  fox,  cargo,  zero,  potato, 
volcano,  baby,  donkey,  calf,  grotto,  turkey,  solo,  couch,  reef,  money,  leaf, 
jockey,  cockney. 

218.  Note.— Prepare  the  foregoing  exercises  in  some  such  way  as  the  following, 
thus  carefully  testing  each  word.  House.—  This  is  not  one  of  the  twenty-nine  irregular 
nouns.  It  does  not  end  in  ch,  s,  sh,  %,  or  z,  nor  in  o  or  y  after  a  consonant ;  therefore  its 
plural  mast  be  formed  by  adding  only  s;  thns,  houses.  Child.— This  is  one  of  the 
twenty-nine  irregular  nouns,  and  its  plural  is  children.  Crutch.— This  noun  ends  in  ch, 
and  therefore  forms  its  plural  in  es  ;  thus,  crutches.  Volcano. — This  noun  euds  in  o  after 
a  consonant,  and  is  not  one  of  the  exceptions  (see  215)  ;  therefore  it  adds  es  to  form  its 
plural ;  thus,  volcanoes.  Lady. — This  noun  ends  in  y  after  a  consonant ;  therefore  it 
changes  y  to  ies  to  form  its  plural ;  thus,  ladies.  Cameo— This  noun  fulls  under  none 
of  the  exceptions,  therefore  it  forms  its  plural  in  s  ;  thus,  cameos.  Zero.—  This  noun 
ends  in  o  after  a  consonant,  but  is  one  of  the  excepted  words  (see  215),  and  therefore  its 
plural  is  regularly  formed ;  thus,  zeros. 


L. — Exceptional  Facts  about  Number. 

(To  be  omitted  until  Review) 

219.  A  few  nouns  are  always  singular  in  form,  but  may  be  either 
singular  or  plural  in  fact.  Among  these  are,  deer,  sheep,  swine,  grouse, 
salmon,  vermin,  heathen,  etc. 

220.  Some  nouns  are  always  plural  in  form,  but  are  more  frequently 
singular  than  plural,  in  effect ;  as,  means,  species,  series,  news  (very  seldom 
used  as  a  plnral),  ethics,  politics,  mathematics,  etc. 

221.  Some  nouns  that  have  both  the  singular  and  the  plural  form  are 
sometimes  used  in  the  singular  with  a  plural  meaning ;  as,  fieh,  fowl,  her- 
ring, cannon,  shot,  etc.,  and  a  few  are  plural  both  in  form  and  in  fact  ; 
as,  annals,  bowels,  breeches,  dregs,  entrails,  pantaloons,  scissors,  shears,  tongs, 
clothes,  measles,  etc. 

222.  Many  foreign  nouns  retain  their  original  plurals:  as,  nebula, 
nebula;  phenomenon,  phenomena :  memorandum,  memoranda;  datum. 
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data;  axis,  axes;  radius,  radii;  bandit,  banditti;  etc.     Such  plurals  are 
best  learned  from  the  dictionary. 

223.  Compound  nouns — that  is,  nouns  made  up  of  two  or  more  words 
joined  together — form  their  plurals  by  varying  the  principal  word  ;  as, 
out-pouring,  out-pourings  ;  eye-tooth,  eye-teeth  ;  father-in-law,  fathers-in- 
law;  court-martial,  courts-martial;  though  knight -templar  and  nouns 
compounded  with  man  and  woman  form  their  plurals  by  varying  both 
parts  of  the  compound  word  ;  thus,  knights-templars,  men-servants,  women- 


224.  But  when  the  words  forming  a  compound  noun  are  so  closely 
joined  that  the  whole  must  be  known  before  the  meaning  can  be  made 
out,  the  s  must  be  added  at  the  end;  as,  runaway,  runaways;  touch-me- 
not,  touch-me-nots ;  lie-abed,  lie-abeds,  etc. 

225.  Compound  nouns  ending  in  ful  form  their  plurals  regularly,  by 
adding  s  at  the  end  of  the  word  ;  thus,  spoonful,  spoonfuls ;  pailful,  pail- 
fuls,  etc. 

226.  Letters  and  figures  form  their  plurals  by  adding  an  apostrophe 
(')and  an  s;  thus,  There  are  two  e's  in  "feeble";  Write  five  9's  and 
two  4's. 

227.  Select  the  nouns  in  the  following  sentences,  and  give  the  num- 
ber of  each,  remembering  that  one  cannot  always  judge  of  the  number  of 
a  noun  by  its  form. 

1.  A  deer  is  a  beautiful  animal.  2.  Deer  are  always  found  in  this  forest. 
3.  The  sheep  are  in  the  pasture.  4.  Several  swine  ware  about  the  door. 
5.  How  like  a  swine  he  acts.  6.  The  sheep  is  a  useful  animal.  7.  A  new 
species  of  grass  grows  in  our  garden.  8.  The  news  is  unfavorable.  9.  The 
gallows  is  already  built.  10.  The  wild  fowl  are  gathering  in  great  flocks. 
11.  At  this  time  of  the  year  the  herring  come  northward.  12.  They  de- 
stroyed the  town  with  shot  and  shell.  13.  Mathematics  was  his  favorite 
study.     14.  Is  this  man  a  heathen  ? 

228.  Write  the  plurals  of  the  following  nouns,  referring  to  your  dic- 
tionary if  you  need  its  help  ;  basis,  analysis,  crisis,  focus,  radius,  oasis, 
cherub,  seraph,  index,  handful,  cupful,  mnn-eook,  mother-in-law,  housetop, 
tattletale,  hanger-on,  summons,  axis,  phenomenon,  and  cactus. 

Is  it  correct  to  say  "  The  moth  is  a  specie  of  insect '?  "     Why  not  ? 
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LI.— The  Plural  of  a  Title  and  a  Name.— Exercises. 

229.  When  a  noun-phrase  consists  of  a  title  arid  a  name,  it 
is  better  to  vary  the  title  only,  in  forming  its  plural ;  thus,  Miss 
Brown,  the  Misses  Brown  ;  Doctor  Langley,  the  Drs.  Langley  ; 
Mr.  Jones,  the  Messrs.  Jones. 

230.  Write  the  plurals  of  the  following  noun-phrases.  Miss  Saun- 
ders, Miss  Jackson,  Doctor  Wilson. 

231.  Write  the  following  sentences,  changing  the  number  of  every 
subject,  and  making  all  needful  changes  in  other  words  ;  thus, 

The  pen  lies  on  the  table,  The  pens  lie  on  the  table. 

The  birds  are  flying,  The  bird  is  flying. 

1.  Camels  carry  great  burdens.,  2.  Sharks  have  sharp  teeth.  3.  A  boy 
is  playing  in  the  garden.  4.  My  knife  is  sharp.  5.  The  ships  sail  slowly. 
6.  Lions  are  fierce  beasts.  7.  The  leopard  has  a  spotted  skin.  8.  Serpents 
creep  upon  the  ground.  9.  A  volcano  sends  up  fire  and  smoke.  10.  Bal- 
loons rise  in  the  air.  11.  A  fish  has  fins  and  scales.  12.  The  eagle  flies 
swiftly.  13.  A  pencil  is  sometimes  used  in  writing.  14.  My  sword  has  a 
sharp  edge.     15.  The  lady  sits  in  her  carriage. 

LIL— The  First  Four  Constructions.— Parsing. 

232.  You  have  already  learned  that  the  sentence  is  one  of 
the  four  grammatical  structures,  and  that  a  structure  is  "  any- 
thing that  is  built "  (170). 

233.  Of  course,  every  word  used  in  building  a  sentence  has 
some  part  to  perform  in  expressing  the  thought.  Now,  this 
part  that  any  word  performs — this  work  that  it  does — is  called 
its  construction;  for  instance,  in 

Willie  struck  his  brother  with  a  cane, 
the  construction  of  the  noun  Willie  is  "  subject  of  a  verb,"  that  of  brother 
is  "  object  of  a  verb,"  and  that  of  cane  "  object  of  a  preposition."    Construc- 
tion means  "  building  together,"  and  when  we  ask  for  the  construction  of 
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a  word  we  mean,  "  How  is  it  built  in,  or  together,  with  other  words  to 
express  the  thought  li " 

234-.  Tell  the  construction  of  each  noun  in  the  following  sentences  : 
1.  Herschel  was  a  great  astronomer.     2.  The  French  settled  Canada. 

3.  My  grandfather  walks  with  a  staff     4.  Columbus  landed  at  San  Sal* 

vador. 

235.  The  noun  has  eight  distinct  constructions  (or  uses) 
in  connected  speech.  You  have  already  learned  to  recognize 
four  of  these.,  and  are  supposed  to  know  the  construction  of 
a  noun  when  it  is  (1)  the  subject  of  a  verb,  (2)  the  object 
of  a  verb,  (3)  the  attribute-complement  of  a  verb,  or 
(4)  the  object  of  a  preposition. 

236.  Parsing  is  an  orderly  statement  of  whatever  is  gram- 
matically of  interest  concerning  a  word. 

237.  Order  of  parsing  a  noun  or  a  noun-phrase  :  (1)  common  or 
proper ;  (2)  singular  or  plural ;  (3)  case  (if  possessive,  see  262) ;  and  (4) 
construction. 

238.  Models. 

Lord  Byron  wrote  his  Curse  of  Minerva  at  Athens. 

(a.)  Lord  Byron  is  a  noun-phrase,  singular,  and  the  subject  of  the  verh  wrote. 
(6.)  Curse  of  Minerva  is  a  noun-phrase,  singular,  and  the  object  of  the  verb  wrote. 
{<:.)  Athens  is  a  proper  noun,  singular,  and  the  object  of  the  preposition  at. 

Venice  is  a  beautiful  city, 

(d.)  Venice  is  a  proper  noun,  singular,  and  the  subject  of  the  verb  is. 

(e..)  City  is  a  common  noun,  singular,  and  the  attribute-complement  of  the  verb  is. 

Hie  mob  had  already  been  driven  front,  the  streets. 

if.)  Mob  is  a  collective  noun,  singular,  and  the  subject  of  the  verb-phrase  had  been 
driven. 

(g.)  Streets  is  a  common  noun,  plural,  and  the  object  of  the  preposition  from. 

239.  Analyze  the  following  sentences,  and  parse  all  nouns  and  noun- 
phrases  : 

1.  In  the  corner  stood  a  clock.  2.  The  hunter  shot  a  wolf.  3.  This 
farmer  drives  a  fine  team.  4.  A  powerful  horse  carried  the  colonel  into 
battle.     5.  These  men  were  straugers.     6.  Your  neighbor  seems  a  good 
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friend  to  you.  7.  The  boy  became  a  man.  8.  A  majestic  oak  threw  its 
♦  lark  shadow  over  the  field.  9.  The  audience  applauded  the  lecturer. 
VL  Sir  Charles  Young  was  the  manager  of  the  new  railroad.  1W  Thomas 
L.  Brown  has  deserted  his  regiment.  12.  Th^thief  has  probably  been 
caught.     13.  Have  you  read  the  Essay  on  Man  ? 


LIIL— The   First   Four  Constructions.— Parsing,  etc. 

240.  Remember  that  the  subject  may  follow  the  verb  (30)  or  be  found 
between  the  parts  of  a  verb-phrase  (104). 

241.  Analyze  the  following  sentences,  and  parse  all  nouns* 

1.  Behind  the  carriage  walked  three  guardsmen.  2.  At  the  gate  stood 
a  sturdy  sentinel.  3.  Has  Mary  finished  her  work  ?  4.  Did  Peter  catch 
these  birds?  5.  Did  Anne  recite  her  lesson  ?  6.  In  the  garden,  stands  a 
mighty  oak. 

242.  Remember  that  objects  and  attribute-complements  are  some- 
times placed  before  their  verbs  (83). 

243.  Analyze  the  following  sentences,  and  give  the  construction  of 
each  name-word : 

1.  Who  is  he?  2.  Whom  didvyousee?  3.  What  did  they  want ?  4. 
Which,  is  the  queen?  5.  Whom  have  you  invited?  6.  What  is  the 
trouble  ? 

(The  remainder  of  this  lesson  may  be  omitted  until  Review.) 

244.  Some  verbs  take  tivo  objects,  one  direct  and  the 
other  indirect.  The  indirect  object  is  usually  equivalent  to  a 
prepositional  phrase;   thus, 

They  offered  me  (indirect  object)  employment  (direct  object). 
Here  the  indirect  object  me  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  phrase  to  me, 

245.  Models  in  Parsing. 

I  paid  the  man  his  money, 

"  {a  )  Man  is  a  noun,  singular,  and  the  indirect  object  of  the  verb  paid, 
(b.)  Money  is  a  noun,"  singular,  and  the  direct  object  of  the  verb  paid. 
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246.  Model  in  Analysis. 

Note.— Write  the  direct  object  above  the  indirect. 

The  teacher  promised  her  pupils  a  holiday. 

Holiday 
Teacher  Promised  ja_ 

[the  Pupils 

|  her 

247.  Analyze  the  following  sentences,  and  parse  all  nouns  : 

1.  We  gave  the  young  man  a  letter  of  recommendation.  2.  The  tailor 
made  my  son  a  coat.  3.  Forgive  your  friends  their  faults.  4.  I  asked  the 
boy  his  name.     5.  Experience  taught  us  a  good  lesson. 

LIV.— Fifth  Construction  of  the  Noun. 

{To  be  omitted  until  Review. 

248.  A  noun  may  be  the  subject  of  an  infinitive ;  thus, 

1.  He  ordered  his  servant  to  return. 

2.  He  commands  the  princess  to  kneel. 

249.  Note.— An  infinitive  mayor  may  not  have  a  separately  expressed  subject; 
thus,  I  came  to  visit  you.  In  this  ^sentence  the  infinitive  to  visit  is  without  a  subject, 
although  it  refers  in  a  general  way  to  7,  the  subject  of  the  sentence  in  which  it  stands. 
In  the  sentences  given  above,  each  infinitive  has  a  separately  expressed  subject ;  that  is, 
it  is  the  servant  who  is  to  return,  and  the  princess  who  is  to  perform  the  act  of  kneeling. 

250.  Sometimes  the  infinitive  follows,  and  limits  a  noun  which  is  not 
its  subject ;  thus, 

1.  Summer  is  the  time  to  visit  Italy. 

2.  I  have  a  right  to  control  you. 

Here  time  is  not  what  will  visit,  nor  is  right  what  will  do  the  act  of  con- 
trolling ;  therefore  these  words  are  not  subjects  of  the  infinitives  which 
follow  them. 

251.  Note.— The  subject  of  an  infinitive  is  that  which  is  to  do  the  act  or  be  affected 
by  the  condition  which  the  infinitive  expresses. 

252.  The  infinitive,  taken  with  its  subject,  usually  forms  the  object 
of  a  verb  ;  thus, 

1.  He  directed  the  guard  to  retreat. 

2.  We  asked  the  boy  to  hold  our  horse. 
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Here  guard  and  boy  (subjects  of  the  infinitives),  with  to  retreat  and  to 
hold,  form  the  objects  of  the  verbs  directed  and  asked.  In  other  words, 
not  guard  and  boy,  but  guard  to  retreat  and  boy  to  hold,  are  the  objects 
directed  and  asked. 

253.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  infinitive  often  lacks  its  usual 
sign  to,  especially  when  it  follows  bid,  dare,  let,  make  (meaning  to  cause), 
need,  see,  feel,  and  hear. 

254.  Model  in  Analysis  and  Parsing. 

Tliey  compelled  the  guard  to  surrender. 

They  Compelled  Guard  to  surrender 

[the 

Oral  analysis  of  the  same  : 

Subject,  they ;  verb,  compelled;  object,  guard  to  surrender,  an  infinitive  with  its 
subject. 

Guard  is  modified  by  the. 

Guard  is  a  collective  noun,  singular,  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  to  surrender. 

Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  sentences  : 

1.  We  saw  the  thief  take  the  watch.  2.  The  teacher  told  the  boys  to 
study  their  lessons.  3.  We  advised  the  citizens  to  keep  their  guns.  4. 
Captain  Luce  implored  the  Indians  to  spare  the  women  and  children. 
4.  The  stranger  asked  a  policeman  to  protect  him. 


LV.— Sixth  Construction  of  the  Noun. 

255.  A  noun  may  be  a  modifier  of  another  noun 
or  pronoun  ;  thus,  the  soldier's  horse  ;  Canova,  the  sculptor. 

256.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  one  noun  may  modify 
another. 

I.  By  showing  ownership  or  possession ;  as,  Harry's  hat, 
the  carpenter's  hammer.  In  these  expressions,  the  possessive 
nouns  Harry's  and  carpenter's,  plainly  modify  the  nouns 
hat  and  hammer. 

II.  By  apposition.  Apposition  means  "placing  by  or 
near."    A  noun  used  to  modify  a  preceding  noun  or  pronoun 
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meaning  the  same  person  or  thing,  is  said  to  be  in  apposition 
with  it ;  for  instance,  in 

My  brother,  the  lawyer,  is  visiting  me, 
it  is  plain  that  lawyer  modifies  or  describes  brother,  and  that 
both  nouns  represent  the  same  person. 

257.  Models  in  Analysis  and  Parsing. 

Carl  Hintz,  an  artist  from  Geneva,  manufactures  bronze  clacks. 

Carl  Hintz  Manufactures  Clocks 

artist  [bronze 

Ian 
(from  Geneva 

(a.)  Cart  Hintz  is  a  proper  noun-phrase,  singular,  and  subject  of  the  verb  manu- 
factures. 

(6.)  Artist  is  a  common  noun,  singular,  modifying  the  subject,  and  in  apposition 
with  it. 

258.  Sometimes  a  name-word  aids  in  completing  the  meaning  of  a 
verb,  and,  at  the  same  time,  stands  in  apposition  with  its  object ;  thus, 

Hard  study  made  this  man  a  scholar. 

Study  Made  Man  I  scholar 

[hard  [this         [a_ 

Oral  analysis  of  the  same  : 
Subject,  study  ;  verb,  made  ;  object,  man. 
Study  is  modified  by  hard. 

Man  is  modified  by  this  and  scholar,  a  noun  in  apposition  which  also  aids  in  com- 
pleting the  verb  made. 
Scholar  is  modified  by  a. 

(a.)  Man  is  a  common  noun,  singular,  and  the  object  of  the  verb  made, 
(b.)  Scholar  is  a  common  noun,  singular,  modifying  man  and  in  apposition  with  it. 
It  also  aids  in  completing  the  meaning  of  the  verb  made. 

259.  Analyze  the  following  sentences  and  parse  all  nouns : 

1.  Thomas  Brown  (noun-phrase),  the  color-bearer,  perished  in  battle. 
%.  Jerry,  the  tinker,  carries  a  pack  upon  his  back.  3.  My  friend,  the  old 
professor,  walked  with  a  hickory  staff.  4.  Harold,  the  leader  of  the  Saxons, 
was  slain  in  the  first  skirmish.  5.  I  live  with  my  brother,  the  lawyer. 
6.  They  made  Mr.  Johnson  secretary  of  the  meeting.  7.  The  Israelites 
chose  Saul  king. 

260.  A  noun  in  apposition  and  its  modifiers,  should 
be  set  off  by  commas  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 
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201.  Copy  the  following  exercises,  correcting  errors  in  punctuation  : 

1.  Cicero  the  famous  orator  was  born  in  Italy.  2.  Washington  the  first 
president  of  the  United  States  died  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. &  His  horse  a  great  brown  pacer  carried  him  swiftly  out  of  danger. 
4.  She  led  her  brother  a  blind  boy  by  the  hand. 

Parse  all  italicized  words. 


LVI. — Sixth  Construction. — The  Possessive  Case. 

262.  When  a  noun  modifies  another  noun  by  showing 
ownership  or  possession,  it  puts  on  a  peculiar  form  called  the 
2>ossessive  case;  for  example,  in  the  following  expressions, 
"Mary's  pencil,"  "Arthur's  coat,"  Mary's  and  Arthur's  are 
the  possessive  cases  of  the  nouns  Mary  and  Arthur. 

263.  Singular  nouns,  and  plural  nouns  not  ending 
in  s,  form  their  possessive  cases  by  adding  an  apos- 
trophe (')  and  s  ;  for  example,  the  possessive  case  of  William 
is  William's,  and  that  of  men  (a  plural  noun)  is  men's. 

264.  Plural  nouns  ending  in  s,  form  their  possessive 
by  adding  an  apostrophe  only ;  thus,  the  possessive  case  of 
stars  (plural)  is  stars'. 

265.  Write  the  possessive  cases  of  the  following  singular 

nouns  as  directed  in  263. 

Harry,  Amelia,  sister,  Alice,  Willis,  Wallace,  Douglas,  Nicholas,  prince, 
mouse,  princess,  horse,  lady,  Harris,  queen,  Ccesar. 

1266.  In  the  same  way  form  the  possessive  cases  of  the  following 
plural  nouns  not  ending  in  s: 

Men,  women,  children,  brethren,  oxen. 

267.  Write  the  possessive  cases  of  the  following  plural  nouns  ending 
ins  (264): 

Heroes,  kings,  princes,  desks,  tables,  mothers,  fathers,  ladies,  caverns, 
sherries,  valleys,  cities. 
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2(58.  Copy  the  list  of  nouns  under  217,  writing  opposite  each  its  pos- 
sessive case,  its  plural  number,  and  its  possessive  plural,  making  four 
columns ;  thus, 


Singular  Number. 

Possessive  Singular. 

Plural  Number. 

Possessive  Plural. 

house 

house's 

houses 

houses' 

lady 

lady's 

ladies 

ladies' 

cameo 

cameo's 

cameos 

cameos' 

209.  Deal  in  the  same  way  with  the  twenty-nine  nouns  under  214. 


LVII. — Possessive  Case. — Exercises. 

270.  Copy  the  following  exercises,  correcting  all  mistakes  in  forming 
possessive  cases.  Consider  carefully  the  number  of  each  noun,  and  see 
whether  its  possessive  case  has  been  formed  according  to  the  rules. 

Models  for  Recitations. 

(a.)  "A  boys'  coat;"  boys'  should  be  written  boy's,  because  it  is  a 
singular  possessive  which  must  be  formed  by  adding  to  the  noun  boy  an 
apostrophe  followed  by  an  s. 

(&.)  "  Willis'  Poems  ; "  Willis'  should  be  written  Willis's  because  it  is  a 
singular  possessive  which  must  be  formed  by  adding  to  the  noun  Willis  an 
apostrophe  followed  by  an  s. 

(c.)  "  Boy's  coats  are  sold  here ; "  boy's  should  be  written  boys'  because 
it  is  a  plural  possessive  which  should  be  formed  by  adding  an  apostrophe 
only  to  the  plural  noun  boys. 

1.  A  boys'  coat.  2.  Willis'  Poems.  3.  Boy's  coats  are  sold  here.  4.  A 
childs  cloak.  5.  James'  book.  G.  Thomas'  knife.  7.  Fritz'  books.  8.  A 
ladies  bonnet.  0.  A  ladies' bonnet,  ,1ft  A  babies' carriage.  11.  A  babie's 
carriage.  12.  Arthur's  pencil.  13.  Henrys'  slate.  14.  He  deals  in  lady's 
shoes.  15.  This  cities'  streets  are  wide.  16.  Our  countries'  laws  must  be 
obeyed.  17.  Mens' opinions  differ.  18.  This  is  an  eagles' nest.  19.  They 
stole  the  blacksmiths'  hammer.     20.  He  was  paid  for  a  weeks'  work. 


LVIII.— Possessive  Cases.— Exercises. 

271.  Change  the  following  groups  of  words,  without  altering  their 
meaning,  into  expressions  each  containing  a  noun  iu  the  possessive  case. 
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Models  fok  Writing  these  Exercises. 

(a.)  A  coat  belonging  to  Harry  =  Harry's  coat. 

(&.)  The  capital  of  Belgium  =  Belgium's  capital. 

(c.)  A  store  belonging  to  Jones  sr  Jones's  store. 

(d.)  Shoes  suitable  for  ladies  =  Ladies'  shoes. 

1.  The  nest  of  an  eagle.  2.  The  nests  of  the  eagles.  3.  Gloves  suitable 
for  gentlemen.  4.  A  convention  of  teachers.  5.  The  song  of  a  robin. 
6.  The  songs  of  the  robins.  7.  The.  love  of  a  mother.  8.  The  courage  of 
our  fathers.  9.  The  triumph  of  truth.  10.  The  results  of  two  campaigns. 
11.  The  results  of  a  campaign.  12.  The  stone  of  a  cherry.  13.  The  stones 
of  the  cherries.  14.  The  wish  of  a  citizen.  15.  The  products  of  the  val- 
leys. 16.  A  storS  belonging  to  Mr.  Stearns.  17.  The  prescription  of  a 
physician.  18.  An  algebra  written  by  Professor  Perkins.  19.  Stories 
written  by  Dickens.     20.  A  farm  owned  by  Mr.  Mills. 

I 

LIX. — Ntun-Phrases  in  the  Possessive  Case. 

272.  Noun-phrases  take  the  sign  of  the  possessive 
case  upon  the  last  ivord, 

273.  Change  the  following  groups  of  wcrds,  without  altering  the 
meaning,  into  expressions  each  containing  a  no-m-phrase  in  the  possessive 
case : 

1.  The  life  of  General  Winfield  Scott,  „  2.  The  works  of  Thomas  Car- 
lyle.  3.  The  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  4.  The  zeal  of  Peter  the 
Hermit.  5.  The  wives  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  6.  The  source  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  7.  The  republics  of  South  America.  8.  The  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan.  , 

274.  A  noun  and  its  modifier  in  apposition  take  the 
sign  of  the  possessive  case  upon  the  last  noun ;  thus, 

This  is  Jones,  the  grocer's,  wagon. 

275.  To  show  joint  ownership,  put  the  sign  of  the  pos- 
sessive upon  the  name  of  the  owner  last  mentioned  ;  thus, 

A  store  owned  jointly  by  Smith  &  Johnson  =  Smith  &  Johnson's  store. 
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276.  To  show  separate  oivnership,  put  the  name  of 

each  owner  in  the  possessive  case ;  thus, 

A  store  by  Smith,  and  another  owned  by  Johnson  =  Smith's  and  John- 
son's stores. 

277.  Notice  that  the  possessive  case  does  not  always  express  owner- 
ship, but  sometimes  only  fitness  or  source  ;  as  when  we  say  "  ladies'  gloves," 
meaning  "  gloves  fit  or  suitable  for  ladies,"  or  "  Smith  &  Wesson's  guns," 
meaning  "  guns  made  by  Smith  &  Wesson." 

278.  Change  the  following  groups  of  words  into  expressions  having 
the  same  meaning,  but  containing  nouns  or  noun-phrases  in  the  possessive 
case: 

1.  Boots  and  shoes  made  by  Burt  &  Co.  2.  Cloaks  suitable  for  ladies. 
3.  A  mill  belonging  to  Jones,  Henderson  &  Brown.  4.  Books,  some  of 
them  belonging  to  Annie  and  some  to  Susan.  5.  Pistols  manufactured  by 
Dodd  &  Wright.  6.  A  grammar  written  by  Reed  and  Kellogg.  7.  An 
arithmetic  written  by  Professor  Peck,  and  one  written  by  Mr.  Fish. 

LX.— M#re  about  the  Possessive  Case. 

^  279.  What  is  the  difference  in  meaning  between 

"  The  king's  palaces "  and  "  The  kings'  palaces" ? 

"  My  brother's  books  "  and  "  My  brothers'  books  "  ? 

"  The  eagle's  nest "  and  "  The  eagles'  nest "  ? 

"  Brown  and  Wilson's  farms"  and  "  Brown's  and  Wilson's  farms"? 

"  Day  and  Martin's  blacking"  and  "  Day's  and  Martin's  blacking"? 

280.  The  apostrophe  and  the  s  are  not  always  a  sign  of  the  possessive 
case.  They  are  used  also  in  forming  the  plurals  of  letters  and  figures  (see 
226). 

281.  Copy  the  following  sentences,  correcting  all  errors  in  the  forma 
tion  of  plurals  and  possessive  cases : 

1.  Thomas  Browns  book  store  is  on  Seventh  street.  2.  Childrens  cloaks 
are  sold  here.  3.  Shoe's  neatly  repaired  here.  4.  I  drove  a  nail  with  a 
shoemakers  hammer.  5.  They  sat  by  the  rivers  side.  6.  He  mourned  a 
b)  '-hers  death.  7.  The  gardener  did  two  day's  work  in  one.  8.  His 
fathers  misfortune's  greatly  troubled  him.  9.  This  is  Clarence'  hat. 
10.  Have  you  read  Pierce'  grammar  ? 
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282.  In  writing,  it  is  best  to  make  no  exceptions  to  the  rule  (263) 
for  adding  an  apostrophe  and  an  s  to  form  the  possessive  cases  of  singular 
nouns.  Write  "Perkins's  algebra,"  "Douglass's  speeches,"  "Dickens's 
works,"  etc.  In  some  cases  the  added  syllable  is  very  difficult  to  pronounce, 
and  it  may  be  dropped  in  speaking;  thus,  "  Achilles's  arms,"  "  righteous- 
ness's  sake,"  pronounced  Achilles'  arms  and  rig7iteou.vie.t8'  sake. 

283.  Note.—  Conscience'  sake,  and  one  or  two  similar  expressions,  seem  to  be  quite 
exceptional,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  general  tendency  towards  simplicity 
in  word-forms  is  working  in  the  direction  of  cutting  off  the  s  from  the  possessives  of 
singular  nouns  ending  in  an  s-sound. 


LXL— Parsing  of  N«uns  in  the  Sixth  Construction. 

284.  Models  in  Parsing  and  Analysis. 

(a.)  Newcomb  &  EndicotV  s  store  faces  Monument  Square. 

Store  Faces  Monument  Squabb 

[Newcomb  &  Endicott's 

Newcomb  &  EndicoWs  is  a  noun-phrase,  in  the  singular  number  and  possessive  case. 
It  is  a  modifier  of  store. 

(b.)  I  consulted  Webster's  and  Worcester's  dictionaries, 

I  Consulted  Dictionaries 

Webster's  (and)  Worcester's 
Webster's  and  Worcester's  are  proper  nouns,  in  the  singular  number  and  possessive 
case.    They  modify  dictionaries. 

285.  Analyze  the  following  sentences,  and  parse  all  nouns : 

1.  He  was  paid  for  a  week's  work.  2.  General  Porter's  brigade  charged 
the  enemy's  infantry.  3.  The  captain's  son  carried  his  father's  sword. 
4.  Caspar,  the  lion-tamer,  entered  the  leopard's  cage.  5.  Hall  &  Taylor's 
factory  stands  by  Willard's  store. 


LXII—  The  Seventh  Construction  of  the  Noun. 

286.  Whatever  modifies  a  verb  may  be  said  to  be  adverbial. 

287.  A  noun  may  be  an  adverbial  ivord>  that  is,  it 
may  modify  a  verb;  for  example,  "He  waited  &  week,"  "We 
walked  a  mile" 
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In  these  sentences  week  and  mile  are  not  objects;  they  do  not  tell  what 
we  waited  and  what  we  walked,  but,  like  true  adverbs  ( 673 ),  they  answer 
the  questions,  "  How  long?"  and  "How  far?" 

288.  Nouns  used  this  way  usually,  but  not  always,  express  time  or 
distance.  Be  careful  not  to  mistake  a  noun  used  adverbially  for  the  object 
of  a  verb. 

289.  Model  in  Anaxysis  and  Parsing. 

We  waited  three  months  in  Corinth. 

We  Waited 

jmonths  |  three 
[in  Corinth 

Months  is  a  common  noun,  singular,  and  an  adverbial  word  modifying  the  verb 
waited. 

290.  Analyze  the  following  sentences,  and  parse  all  nouns.  Distin- 
guish carefully  between  objects  and  nouns  used  adverbially.  (A  few  of  the 
nouns  used  adverbially  are  italicized). 

1.  The  traveler  rode  a  gray  horse.  2.  The  traveler  rode  all  night.  3. 
We  slept  an  hour.  4.  I  drove  a  powerful  team.  5.  I  drove  seven  miles. 
6.  Our  friends  came  yesterday.  7.  His  employer  pays  him  a  dollar  a  day. 
8.  The  regiment  advanced  a  mile.  9.  He  had  fasted  three  days.  10.  I 
will  see  you  to-morrow. 


LXIII. — Further  about  the  Seventh  Construction. 

(To  be  omitted  until  Review.) 

291.  Nouns  in  the  seventh  construction  may  modify  ad- 
jectives, verbals,  and  adverbs  as  well  as  verbs.  When  a  noun 
directly  modifies  any  word  except  a  name-word,  it  is  used  ad- 
verbially. Here  are  examples  for  analysis  and  parsing.  Parse 
all  italicized  words. 

The  ribbon  is  an  inch  wide.     (How  wide  ?) 

Ribbon  la  Wide 

[the  [inch 

[an 

1.  "There  came  a  gallant  merchant  ship,  full  sail  to  Plymouth  Bay." 
2.    He  waited  a  great  deal  more  patiently  than  1.     (How  much  more 
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patiently?)    3.  We  traveled  all  night  long.     (We  waited  how  long?)    4. 
The  boys  study  an  hour  every  evening.    5.  He  died  nineteen  years  ago. 
He  Died 

[ago 

[years 
[nineteen 

6.  Henry  watched  the  clouds  all  day  long. 

Harry  Watched  Clouds 

[long 
[day 
[all 

7.  He  works  nights  and  rests  in  the  daytime.  8.  Her  children  do  not  care 
a  rws^  for  her.  9.  The  lake  is  seven  miles  long.  10.  My  shoes  are  two 
sizes  too  large.  11.  We  waited  a  little  while.  12.  He  had  things  his  own 
way. 

LXIV. — Eighth  Construction  of  the  Noun. 

292.  A  noun  may  be  independent. 

293.  Names  used  in  exclamation,  and  names  of  persons 
earnestly  addressed,  are  independent. 

294.  Note.— When  the  name  of  the  person  addressed  is  used  merely  to  indicate 
who  is  meant  by  thou  or  you,  it  is  a  noun  in  apposition  (sixth  construction) ;  thus, 

You,  Annie,  may  now  recite. 

295.  Independent  words  stand  by  themselves ;  they  are 
never  modifiers  of  other  words,  though  they  may  themselves 
be  modified. 

296.  Models  in  Analysis  and  Parsing. 
(Separate  independent  words  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence.) 

(a.)  Faith,  Mope,  and  Love,  your  time  abide. 
Faith  hope  (and)  love 
(You)  Abide  Time 

[your 

Faith,  Hope,  and  Lot",  are  proper  nouns,  singular,  and  independent  hy  address. 

(b.)  The  hills  of  New  England!  how  proudly  they  rise. 
hills 
ithe 
[of  New  England 

They  Kise 

[proudly 
[how 

Bills  is  a  common  noun,  plural,  and  independent  hy  exclamation. 

New  England  is  a  noun-phrase,  singular,  and  ohject  of  the  preposition  of. 
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297.  Parse  all  nouns  and  noun-phrases  in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  Now  hearken,  Caius  Cossus,  spring  on  thy  horse's  back, 
Ride  as  the  wolves  of  Apennine  were  all  upon  thy  track. 
2.  Flag  of  the  seas  1  on  ocean  wave 
Thy  stars  shall  glitter  o'er  the  brave. 
3.  And  Saxon,  I  am  Roderick  Dhu !    4.  0  Liberty !  sound  once  delight- 
ful to  every  Roman  ear.     5.  "Mercy!"  cried  the  despairing  captive.     6. 
Charge,  Chester,  charge !     On,  Stanley,  on !     7.  Our  Father,  who  art  in 
heaven.     8.  Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your  ears. 
9.  0  Tiber !  Father  Tiber !  to  whom  the  Romans  pray, 

A  Roman's  life,  a  Roman's  arms  take  thou  in  charge  this  day. 

298.  A  noun,  independent  by  address,  is  followed  by 
a  comma,  or,  if  it  is  used  very  emphatically,  by  an 
exclamation  point  ( ! ) 

A  noun,  independent  by  exclamation,  is  usually  fol- 
lowed by  an  exclamation  point. 

Copy,  from  dictation,  the  exercises  given  under  297,  attending  carefully 
to  punctuation. 

LXV. — Nouns  Independent  with  a  Modifier. 

{To  be  omitted  until  Review) 

299.  A  noun  with  a  modifying  word  or  phrase  is  often  used 
independently;  thus, 

1.  Our  friends  coming,  we  renewed  the  battle. 

2.  His  body  weak  and  weary,  he  soon  fell  asleep. 

3.  The  children  walked  hand  in  hand. 

300.  Notice  that  these  expressions  "  friends  coming,"  "  body  weak  and 
weary,"  and  "hand  in  hand,"  seem  to  stand  off  from  the  sentences  to 
which  they  belong. 

301.  Be  careful  not  to  confuse  this  construction  with  that  of  a  noun 
used  as  subject  or  object,  and  modified  by  an  adjective  or  a  participle. 

/      302.  In  the  following  sentences  certain  nouns  and  their  modifiers  are 
italicized  ;  tell  which  of  them  are  independent  and  which  are  not. 

1.  A  storm  arising  suddenly,  drove  us  into  the  harbor.  2.  A  storm  aris- 
ing, we  entered  the  harbor.     3.  The  enemy  attacking  us,  drove  us  from  the 
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field.    4.  The  enemy  attacking  us,  we  retreated.    5.  His  money  squandered 
for  useless  tilings,  he  was  obliged  to  labor  again. 

303.  Note.— A  noun  independent  in  this, way  is  always  joined  to  some  modifier  ;  an 
adjective,  a  participle,  or  a  phrase,  as  shown  above,  or  even  a  noun  in  apposition  ;  thus, 

"All  his  ancestors  paupers  and  criminals,  he  bad  to  contend  against  great  odds  in 
gaining  a  position  among  honorable  men." 

304.  Models  in  Analysis  and  Parsing. 

(a.)  The  enemy  approaching,  we  recrossed  the  river. 

Enemy  |  the  |  approaching  (see  113,  note) 
We  Recrossed  River 

[the 
Enemy  is  a  collective  noun,  singular,  and  independent  with  its  modifier  approaching. 

(b.)  His  feet  weary  and  his  heart  heavy,  he  lay  down  to  die. 
Feet  is  a  common  noun,  plural,  and  independent  with  its  modifier  weary. 

(c.)  The  waters  rose  wave  above  wave. 
Wave  is  a  common  noun,  plural,  and  independent  with  its  modifier  above  wave. 

(d.)  The  road  being  wretched,  tve  progressed  slowly. 
Road  is  a  common  noun,  singular,  and  independent  with  its  modifying  participle- 
phrase  being  wretched. 

Parse  all  italicized  words  in  the  following  exercises  : 

1.  Our  time  being  occupied,  we  could  not  see  our  visitor.    4.  A  new 
danger  arising,  we  abandoned  our  journey.     3.  Corn  being  cheap,  we  used 
it  for  fuel.    4.  The  clouds  parting,  we  saw  the  sun. 
5.  When,  fast  as  shaft  could  fly, 

Bloodshot  his  eye,  his  nostril  spread, 
The  loose  rein  dangling  from  his  head, 
Housing  and  saddle  bloody  red, 
Lord  Marmion's  steed  rushed  by. 

305.  A  Noun  and  its  modifier,  used  independently, 
should  he  set  off  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  the 
comm  a. 

Copy,  from  dictation,  the  exercises  under  304,  attending  carefully  to 
punctuation. 

LXVI.— Complements  of  Verbals. 

{To  be  omitted  until  Eeciew.) 

306.  A  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  second  construction  may  be  the  object* 
complement  of  a  verbal,  as  well  as  of  a  verb.    Here  are  examples : 
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1.  The  teacher  asked  the  boys  to  study  their  lessons.  2.  The  soldier 
attempted  to  mount  his  horse.  3.  My  friends  observing  my  bashfidness, 
led  me  into  conversation.  4.  Having  heard  his  arguments,  I  was  pre- 
pared to  answer  them.  5.  We  were  paid  for  doing  these  errands.  6.  He 
was  accused  of  having  stolen  a  boat. 

307.  When  we  turn  a  sentence  whose  verb  has  a  direct  and  an  indi- 
rect object  into  passive  form,  the  direct  object  usually  becomes  the  subject, 
and  the  indirect  object  remains  with  the  passive  verb-phrase  ;  thus,  if  the 
following  sentence, 

(a.)  I  offered  him  employment, 

be  changed  into  passive  form,  the  direct  object  employment  becomes  the 
subject;  and  the  indirect  object  him  remains  as  indirect  object  of  the 
passive  verb-phrase ;  thus, 

(&.)  Employment  was  offered  him  by  me. 

But  sometimes,  in  so  changing  the  sentence,  we  make  the  indirect 
object  the  subject  of  the  passive  verb-phrase,  and  then  the  direct  object 
remains;  thus, 

(c.)  He  teas  offered  employment  by  me. 

308.  Grammarians  generally  condemn  this  last  construction,  but  it  is  much  used, 
and  will  doubtless  continue  in  use. 

309.  Suggestions  as  to  parsing: 

In  306,  lessons,  horse,  bashfidness,  arguments,  errands,  and&oate  are  to  be 
parsed  as  the  objects  of  the  verbals  and  verbal -phrases  which  they  follow. 
In  307  (a),  employment  is  the  direct,  and  him  the  indirect  object  of  offered. 
In  307  (6),  employment  is  the  subject  of  the  passive  verb-phrase  icas  offered, 
and  him  is  its  indirect  object.  In  307  (c),  He  is  the  subject  and  employment 
the  object  of  the  passive  verb-phrase. 

310.  A  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  third  construction  may  be  the  attri- 
bute-complement of  a  verbal  as  well  as  of  a  verb.    Here  are  examples  : 

(1)  He  tries  to  be  an  honest  man  (attribute -complement  of  to  be).  (2)  My 
servant  being  a  thief  (attribute-complement  of  the  participle  being)  could 
not  be  trusted  with  money.  (3)  He  was  accused  of  being  a  murderer 
(attribute-complement  of  being). 

311.  Sometimes  the  object  of  a  verb  is  modified  by  a  noun  in  appo- 
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sition  (or  by  an  adjective)  which,  at  the  same  time,  completes  the  meaning 
of  the  verb  (see  258  and  422) ;  thus, 

He  called  his  brother  a  nuisance. 
When  such  a  sentence  is  turned  into  the  passive  form,  thdfobject 
becomes  the  subject  of  the  passive  verb-phrase,  and  the  modifier  becomes 
its  attribute-complement ;  thus, 

His  brother  was  called  a  nuisance  by  him. 
Here  the  object  brother  becomes  the  subject,  and  the  modifier  nuisance 
remains  as  attribute  complement  (still  modifying  brother)  of  the  verb- 
phrase  teas  called. 

312.  Parse  all  nouns  in  the  following  exercises  : 

1.  He  ordered  his  regiment  to  attack  the  left  flank  of  the  Spanish  army.  2.  He  tried 
to  gain  money  without  labor.  3.  A  donkey  carrying  a  huge  pack  of  merchandise  on  his 
back,  stumbled  and  fell  in  the  street.  4.  The  little  dog  had  been  frequently  punished 
for  teasing  the  kittens.  5.  They  paid  the  laborer  two  dollars  for  his  work.  6.  The 
laborer  was  paid  two  dollars  for  his  work.  7.  Two  dollars  was  paid  the  laborer  for  his 
work.  8.  Mr.  Bradford  was  offered  a  place  in  the  Post  Office.  9.  He  expects  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States.  10.  Sam  greatly  desired  to  be  a  soldier.  11.  To  be  a 
sailor  was  his  chief  ambition.  12.  Having  been  for  years  a  robber,  he  was  afraid  to 
enter  the  city.  13.  He  named  his  eldest  daughter  Elizabeth.  14.  His  eldest  daughter 
was  named  Elizabeth.  15.  They  chose  a  stranger  leader  of  the  expedition.  16.  A 
stranger  was  choseu  leader  of  the  expedition. 


LXVII .— Name-Words    of    the    Second    Kind  — 
Pronouns.    < 

313.  Name-words  of  the  second  kind  are  called  Pro- 
nouns. 

314.  A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun. 
Pronoun  names  "  for,  or  instead  of,  a  noun."  * 

*  Pronouns  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  indefinite  nouns,  each  capable  of  being  applied  to  a 
vast  number  of  objects.  They  are  used  when  we  do  not  need  a  specific  name,  because 
the  object  represented  is  present,  or  has  been  named  already.  They  might  be  called 
nouns  of  a  remarkably  general  kind.  For  instance,  the  noun  man  represents  any  male 
human  being,  but  the  pronoun  he  is  able  to  represent  any  male  being  of  any  kind. 
Perhaps  the  following  definition  would  be  better  than  the  time-honored  one  given  above: 
A  pronoun  is  a  word  that  represents  an  object  without  naming  it. 

It  is  convenient,  but  by  no  means  necessary,  to  separate  pronouns  from  other  name- 
words,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  them  and  nouns.  For  instance, 
is  "  somebody "  a  common  noun  as  is  generally  held,  or  is  it  a  pronoun,  as  Professor 
Whitney  teaches  ? 
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315.  Copy  the  following  examples,  omitting  the  italicized  nouns,  and 

putting  pronouns  in  their  places : 

Note.— Pronouns  and  the  nouns  for  which  they  are  supposed  to  stand  are  not  always 
exact  equivalents,  since  we  cannot  usually  drop  the  pronoun  and  put  a  noun  in  its 
place. 

1.  Mary  cut  Mary's  finger,  because  Mary  did  not  know  how  to  use 
Mary's  knife  properly.  2.  Dick's  teacher  was  always  urging  Dick  to  make 
better  use  of  Dick's  time,  but  Dick  liked  playing  with  Dick's  top,  and  riding 
Dick's  pony  better  than  studying  Dick's  lessons. 

316.  Keep  it  in  mind  that,  though  pronouns  are  used  for,  or  instead 
of,  nouns,  they  always  represent  objects,  that  is,  persons  or  things ;  for 
instance,  in  the  sentence 

I  bought  a  book  and  read  it, 
the  pronoun  it  is  used  instead  of  the  noun  look,  but  it  represents  the  look 
itself. 

The  word  for  which  a  pronoun  stands,  is  called  its  antecedent.  What  is 
the  antecedent  of  it  in  the  foregoing  sentence  ?  Not  every  pronoun  has  an 
antecedent. 

317.  The  pronouns  in  the  following  sentences  are  italicized.  Point 
out  the  antecedents  of  such  pronouns  as  have  them. 

1.  I  found  my  brother  and  brought  him  home.  2.  He  made  a  great 
noise  and  kept  it  up  continually.  3.  I  visited  my  uncle,  who  resided  on 
7iis  farm.  4.  Have  you  found  the  books  which  were  lost  ?  5.  Mary  learned 
her  lessons  by  hard  labor,  but  she  remembered  them  well.  6.  Children 
should  learn  to  take  care  of  themselves.  7.  In  attempting  to  light  my  lamp, 
I  broke  it. 

What  does  the  word  antecedent  mean?  In  the  last  sentence,  why 
should  lamp  be  called  the  antecedent  of  it. 

318.  There  are  thousands  of  nouns,  and  only  a  very  small  number  of 
pronouns,  yet  on  almost  any  page  of  English  the  pronouns  out-number 
the  nouns.    This  shows  how  useful  and  convenient  pronouns  are. 


LXVIII.— Number,  Gender,  and  Person  of  Pronouns. 

319.  Pronouns,  like  nouns,  are  either  singular  or  plural  in 
number. 
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320.  Tell  which  of  the  followingjpronouns  are  singular,  and  which 
are  plural :  ^ 

I,  me,  we,  they,  us,  he,  she,  ourselves,  my,  thy,  myself,  himself,  them,  their, 
itself,  herself,  our,  thee,  himself,  themselves. 

321.  He,  she,  it,  and  their  variations,  are  gender  pro- 
nouns ;  that  is  to  say,  their  forms  indicate  the  sex  or  the  non- 
sex  of  persons  or  things  represented  by  them.  Of  these,  he 
and  its  variations  are  masculine,  she  and  its  variations, 
feminine,  and  it,  because  it  represents  objects  without  sex  or 
those  whose  sex  is  unknown  or  unimportant,  is  said  to  be  in 
the  neuter  gender. 

322.  Neuter  means  "neither";  in  this  case  it  means 
"neither  masculine  nor  feminine." 

323.  I  and  its  variations  represent  the  speaker,  and  are  in 
the  first  -person ;  thou  and  its  variations  represent  the  per- 
son or  thing  addressed,  and  are  in  the  second  person.  The 
other  pronouns  (except  who  and  that  when  they  stand  for  I, 
thou,  or  you)  represent  whatever  is  spoken  of,  and  are  in  the 
third  person. 

324.  Give  the  number  and  person  of  each  following  pronoun,  and  the 
gender  of  each  gender-pronoun  : 

I,  my,  me,  we,  our,  us,  myself,  ourselves,  thou,  thy,  thee,  you,  your,  your- 
self, yourselves,  thyself,  lie,  his,  him,  she,  her,  it,  its,  himself,  herself,  itself, 
themselves,  they,  their,  them. 

LXIX.— Constructions  of  Pronouns. 

325.  Pronouns  are  found  in  seven  of  the  eight  construc- 
tions heretofore  considered  under  nouns. 

320.  In  the  following  sentences  find  three  pronouns  in  the  first  con- 
struction (subject  of  a  verb). 

1.  William  was  not  strong,  but  he  was  industrious.  2.  I  am  troubled 
about  my  lessons.     3.  He  was  my  friend. 
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327.  Find  three  pronouns  in  the  second  construction  (object  of  a 
verb). 

1.  I  know  this  man,  and  I  respect  him.  2.  My  work  hurries  me.  3. 
Do  you  know  her? 

3*28.  Find  three  pronouns  in  the  third  construction  (attribute-com- 
plement). 

1.  This  is  he.    2.  It  is  I.    3.  I  am  he. 

329.  Find  three  pronouns  in  the  fourth  construction  (object  of  a 
preposition). 

1.  Wait  for  me.    2.  I  spoke  to  him.    3.  We  will  write  to  them. 

330.  Find  six  pronouns  in  the  sixth  construction  (modifier  of  a  noun 
or  adnominal  word). 

1.  His  money  was  in  the  bank^  2.  My  books  are  at  his  service.  3. 
Thomas,  he  (in  apposition  with  Thomas)  who  used  to  be  a  porter,  is  now 
head-clerk.  4.  My  friend,  he  (in  apposition  with  friend)  who  had  helped 
me  often,  now  abandoned  me. 

33 1 .  Here  are  examples  of  pronouns  used  independently  (eighth  con- 
struction). 

1.  Ah  me!  2.  Ah  !  luckless  he.  3.  They  having  deserted  us,  we  were 
obliged  to  return.  4  Himself  being  honest,  other  people  seemed  honest 
to  him.  / 

{Omit  332  >  333,  and  334  until  Eemew) 

332.  Find  three  pronouns  in  the  fifth  construction  (subject  of  an  in- 
finitive). 

1.  They  asked  us  to  visit  them.  2.  My  father  commanded  me  to  leave 
his  house.     3.  Do  you  expect  me  to  help  you  ? 

333.  Pronouns  are  not  found  in  the  seventh  construction ;  that  is, 
they  are  not  used  adverbially. 

334.  Note.— What  is  said  in  Lesson  LXJI  of  nouns  used  as  object  or  attribute- 
complements  of  verbals,  is  true  also  of  pronouns. 
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LXX.— Cases  of  Pronouns. 

335.  Case  is  a  variation  in  the  form  of  a  name-word,  to 
denote  its  construction.  Nouns  have  but  one  such  variation, 
viz.,  the  possessive  case  (262). 

336.  The  form  of  a  noun  remains  the  same  in  all  constructions  except 
the  sixth,  and  even  then  is  varied'  only  when  it  expresses  possession. 
Here  is  the  noun  hour  used  in  all  the  eight  constructions,  but  with  only 
one  change  in  case : 

First  construction  (subject  of  a  verb) An  hour  passed  on. 

(object  of  a  verb) We  wasted  an  hour. 

{  To  me  each  minute  was  an 
(attnb.-comp.  of  a  verb) . .  <     ]wu^ 

{object  of  a  preposition) ....  We  worked  by  the  hour. 

j  He  allowed  the  hour  to  pass 
]      idly  away. 
r  He  has  never  done  an  hour's 


Second 
Third 
Fourth 
Fifth 


(subject  of  cm  infinitive). 


Sixth 


work. 


*»>1  A  brief  time,  an  hour,  was 
spent  in  preparation. 

(adverbial  tcord) We  waited  an  hour. 

[A  whole  hour  having  been 
wasted,  we  grew  tired  of 
waiting. 

0  hour  of  triumph !   come 
again  to  me." 

337.  The  pronouns  I,  thou,  he,  she,  it,  and  who  have 
each  three  case-forms.  Here  is  the  pronoun  he  used  in  all  the 
constructions  in  which  pronouns  are  to  be  found.     Observe  how 


Seventh 


Eighth 


independent  word). 


! 


its  case  changes. 

First  construction . 

Second        " 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth  «■ 


Eighth 


-i 


.He  is  angry. 

.The  teacher  reproved  him. 

.  This  is  he. 

.  The  book  was  bought  for  him. 

.We  requested  him  to  come  in  the  morning 

His  life  was  in  danger. 

Here  comes  the  porter,  he  who  carries  the  trunks. 

He  agreeing,  the  rest  of  us  could  not  well  withhold 
our  consent. 

Ah !  luckless  he. 
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338.  To  decline  a  pronoun  is  to  recite  its  three  case-forms 
through  both  numbers. 

339.  All  pronouns  having  three  distinct  cases  in  either  or 
both  of  their  numbers,  are  called  declinable  pronouns. 

340.  The  three  cases  of  declinable  pronouns  are  the  nomi- 
native, the  possessive,  and  the  objective. 

341.  Learn  the  following 

Declension  of  Pronouns. 


Case. 

Singular.        Plural. 
I. 

Singular.        Plural. 
He. 

Singular. 

Plural. 
It. 

Norn. . 
Poss... 
Obj.... 

I                  we 

my,  mine    our  (351) 

me              us 

he               they 

his              their  (351) 

him             them 

it 

its 

it 

they 
their 
them 

Thou. 

She. 

Who. 

Norn. . 
Poss. . . 
Obj.... 

thou            you,  ye 
thy,  thine  your  (351) 
thee            you 

she              they 
her  (351)     their 
her              them 

who 

whose 
whom 

}   same  as 

►       the 
)  singular. 

Whoever. 

Singular.  Plural 

Nora Whoever  or  whosoever  \ 

Poss Whosoever  or  whosesoever  >  Same  as  the  singular. 

Obj Whomever  or  whomsoever   ) 


LXXI.— Facts  about  Pronouns. 

342.  7,  thou,  you,  he,  she,  and  it  are  usually  placed  in  a  class  by  themselves  and  called 
personal  pronouns,  but  nothing  is  gained  by  such  a  classification. 

343.  Thou,  thy,  thine,  thee,  and  thyself  are  forms  in  the  "old  style," j 
and  are  little  used  at  the  present  time  except  in  prayer  and  poetry ;  thus, 

"  Be  Thou,  0  God,  exalted  high, 
And  as  Thy  glory  fills  the  sky, 
So  let  it  be  on  earth  displayed 
Till  Thou  art  here  as  there  obeyed/' 
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344.  You,  the  old  objective  plural  of  thou,  is  now  used  in  ordinary 
address  whether  one  or  more  than  one  is  to  be  represented  ;  thus  we  say, 

You  are  friendly  to  me, 
.and 

I  respect  you, 

whether  we  are  speaking  to  one  person  or  to  many.     You  must  be  treated 
as  a  plural  word,  especially  when  it  is  the  subject  of  a  verb. 

345.  It  is  often  used  indefinitely,  representing  no  real  person  or 
thing;  thus, 

1.  It  rains.  3.  Has  it  come  to  this  ? 

2.  It  is  cold.  4.  It  is  not  far  to  the  bridge. 

5.  "Huge  uproar  lords  it  wide." 

346.  It  sometimes  represents  a  phrase  or  a  clause  which  follows  and 
stands  in  apposition  with  it ;  thus, 

1.  It  is  necessary  to  retreat. 

2.  It  is  strange  that  he  should  tell  such  a  story. 

In  these  sentences  the  subject  it  represents,  in  No.  1,  the  phrase  to 
retreat,  and  in  No.  2,  the  clause  that  he  should  tell  such  a  story. 

347.  It  usually  represents  inanimate  things,  but  it  may  also  stand  for 
living  beings  whose  sex  is  unknown  or  of  no  importance ;  thus, 

1.  The  baby  was  hungry,  and  of  course  i£jbegan  to  cry. 

2.  I  fed  the  little  bird,  and  it  rewarded  me  with  a  song. 

348.  It  sometimes  seems  to  represent  persons  of  either  sex  ;  thus,  "  It 
was  he,"  "li!  was  they,"  "It  was  the  boys";  but  in  such  cases  it  means 
the  thing  or  the  subject  spoken  of  (see  396). 

349.  He  (usually  masculine)  and  she  (usually  feminine)  often  repre- 
sent sexless  things  personified,  that  is,  spoken  of  as  living  and  acting; 

thus, 

1.  "  Winter  with  his  aged  locks." 

2.  "But  Time,  Time  the  tomb-builder,  holds  his  fierce  career." 

3.  "When  Music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young, 

While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung, 
The  passions  oft,  to  hear  her  shell, 
Thronged  around  her  magic  cell." 

4.  "  First  Fear,  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try, 

Amid  the  chords,  bewildered  laid." 
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350.  The  pronouns  myself,  thyself,  himself,  herself,  and  itself,  and 
their  plurals  ourselves,  yourselves,  and  themselces,  are  formed  by  adding 
self  for  the  singular  and  selves  for  the  plural,  to  possessive  the  cases  of  / 
and  thou,  and  to  the  objective  cases  of  he,  she,  and  it. 

These  pronouns  are  chiefly  used  as  reflexive  objects,  that  is,  as  objects 
meaning  the  same  person  or  thing  as  the  subject ;  thus, 

1.  I  hurt  myself 

2.  He  deceived  himself. 

351.  Mine,  thine,  and  his,  when  they  modify  nouns,  are  the  possessive 
cases  of  the  pronouns  I,  thou,  and  he  ;  thus, 

1.  "Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord." 

2.  Tliine  arm  is  strong  to  save. 

3.  His  books  are  thoroughly  studied. 

But  these  words,  and  also  hers  and  the  plurals  ours,  yours,  and  theirs, 
when  they  are  used  alone  and  represent  both  the  possessor  and  the  thing 
possessed,  are  indeclinable  pronouns,  capable  of  standing  in  almost  any  of 
the  constructions ;  thus, 

1.  His  work  is  finished,  mine  (my  work)  is  only  begun. 

2.  This  book  is  mine  (my  book). 

3.  His  (his  life)  is  a  laborious  life. 

352.  Which  of  the  following  italicized  words  are  possessive  cases  of 
T,  thou,  and  he,  and  which  are  pronouns  representing  a  possessor  and 
something  possessed  ? 

•  1.  Thine  arm  defends  us.  2.  Your  friends  helped  me,  his  did  me  harm. 
3.  My  horse  stumbled,  but  his  galloped  swiftly  on.  4.  "Mine  ears  have 
heard  his  gentle  voice."  5.  Yours  is  tedious  work.  6.  He  is  a  friend  of 
mine. 

Note.— In  sentences  like  the  last,  of  denotes  selection,  just  as  it  does  when  one 
says  "  part  of  the  people,"  or  "  five  of  (out  of)  the  boys  ";  thus, 

He  is  a  friend  of  (out  of,  or  among)  my  friends. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  come  to  use  similar  expressions  when  there  can  be  no  selec- 
tion ;  thus,  "take  care  of  that  head  of  yours." 

353.  There  are  two  pronoun -phrases,  viz. :  each  other  and  one  another. 
Here  are  examples : 

James  and  Henry  helped  each  other. 
The  boys  are  teazing  one  another. 
The  meaning  is  : 

James  and  Henry  helped,  each  (of  them  helped  the)  other. 
The  boys  were  teazing,  one  (was  teazing)  another. 
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One  must  not  say  of  two  persons, 

They  followed  each  other  along  the  street, 
because  each  does  not  follow  the  other  ;  only  one  can  follow.     The  follow- 
ing expresses  what  was  intended  : 

One  followed  the  other  along  the  street. 
Each  otlier,  should  be  used  in  reference  to  two  persons,  and  one  another 
in  reference  to  more  than  two. 

Change  the  following  sentences  so  that  each  will  express  the  thought 
intended : 

1.  Twenty  birds  were  sitting  on  the  fence  and  chattering  at  each  other. 
2.  Mary  and  Alice  dislike  one  another.  3.  The  pupils  all  strive  to  excel 
each  other.     4.  Events  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 

LXXIL— Pure  Pronouns  and  Other  Pronouns. 

354.  The  pure  pronouns,  that  is,  the  words  that  are  pronouns  and 
nothing  more,  are  few  in  number.  Those  already  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding lessons  are  i~,  thou,  he,  she,  and  it,  their  case-forms  as  given  under 
341,  their  compounds  with  self  as  given  in  350,  and  mine,  thine,  his,  hers, 
ours,  yours,  and  theirs,  when  used  to  represent  a  possessor  and  something 
possessed,  as  shown  in  351. 

The  list  of  pure  pronouns  is  completed  by  adding  who,  which,  and  what, 
when  they  are  used  to  introduce  questions  or  substantive  clauses  (140),* 
and  whoever,  whichever,  and  whatever ;  thus, 

1.  Wlw  are  you  ?  5.  I  know  who  you  are. 

2.  Whom  did  you  see  ?  6.  Tell  me  whom  you  saw. 

3.  Which  is  Harry  ?  7.  I  know  which  is  Harry. 

4.  What  was  said  ?  8.  He  will  not  tell  ichat  ails  him. 

9.  Whoever  comes  here  will  be  welcome. 

10.  Whatever  was  said  was  true. 

11.  Whichever  he  chooses,  he  will  be  disappointed. 

12.  I  will  give  this  book  to  whoever  wants  it.f 

*  It  is  usual,  but  not  necessary,  to  separate  these  pronouns  from  others,  and  to  call 
them  interrogatives. 

t  Perhaps  whoever,  whichever,  whatever,  and  what,  in  sentences  like  the  following, 
I  took  what  I  ay  anted, 
are  not  strictly  pure  pronouns,  but  the  difficulties  of  classifying  them  as  relatives  more 
than  counterbalance  the  benefits  arising  therefrom. 
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355.  Note.— It  is  perhaps  well  to  treat  one  in  sentences  like  the  following 
One  should  always  be  prepared  for  misfortune, 
as  a  pure  pronoun.    The  word  others  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

350.  The  remaining  pronouns  are  not  pure.    They  nre  called  relatices, 
and  are  conj  unctions  as  well  as  pronouns. 


LXXIIL— Relative  Pronouns. 

357.  A  conjunctive  or  relative  pronoun  is  one  that 
joins  a  modifying  clause  to  its  antecedent ;  thus, 

The  letter  which  he  wrote  was  never  mailed. 

We  have  here  the  sentence  "the  letter  was  never  mailed,"  and  the 
clause  "  which  he  wrote  "  modifying  letter.  The  pronoun  which  joins  this 
clause  to  its  antecedent  letter,  and  is  therefore  a  relative  pronoun.  If  one 
asks  "  What  letter  was  never  mailed  ? "  the  answer,  "  The  letter  which  he 
wrote,"  shows  plainly  that  the  clause  modifies  letter. 

358.  It  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  relative  pronouns,  that,  while 
they  stand  for  nouns,  they  are  also  conj  unctions,  joining  their  clauses  to 
their  antecedents. 

359.  The  relative  pronouns  are  who,  which,  and  that, 
when  used  as  indicated  in  the  definition. 

360.  You  have  learned  already  that  who  and  which  (354)  are  not  always 
relative  pronouns.  They  are  not,  when  they  introduce  questions  or  sub- 
stantive clauses.  They  are  relative  pronouns,  only  when  the  word  for 
which  they  stand  is  either  expressed  or  understood  before  them. 

361 .  Which  of  the  following  italicized  words  are  relative  pronouns  ? 

1.  There  is  the  boy  who  broke  your  window.  2.  I  can  tell  who  broke 
your  window.  3.  Which  is  the  prisoner  ?  4.  Is  this  the  tree  which  you 
planted  ?    5.   Whom  did  you  visit  ? 

In  No.  1,  above,  what  is  the  antecedent  of  who?  In  No.  2,  does  who 
stand  for  any  word  that  is  placed  before  it  in  the  same  sentence  ?  Is  it  a 
relative  pronoun  ? 
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♦502.  That,  when  it  modifies  a  noun  expressed  or  understood,  is  an 
adjective  (420);  as, 

TJiat  man  is  my  friend ; 
Thai  (book)  is  worthless  ; 

but  when  it  stands  for  a  noun  that  precedes  it,  it  is  a  relative  pronoun ;  as, 
The  house  that  was  burned  belonged  to  my  father. 

363.  Among  italicized  words  in  the  following  exercises,  find  twenty- 
four  nouns;  twenty -two  pronouns;  and  that,  used  as  an  adjective,  four 
times.  From  the  twenty -two  pronouns  select  nine  relative  pronouns,  and 
thirteen  pure  pronouns. . 

1.  Who  comes  here?  2.  Is  he  the  man  who  makes  watches?  3.  That 
tree  is  an  elm.  4.  That  is  a  droll  story.  5.  The  story  that  he  told  was  a 
droll  one.  6.  This  is  the  house  that  Jack  built.  7.  Here  is  a  case  which 
demands  investigation.  8.  Which  is  the  king?  9.  Is  that  a  true  story? 
10.  This  is  the  boy  who  always  tells  the  truth.  11.  That  boy  always  tells 
lie  truth.  12.  Did  you  hear  who  wrote  this  letter  ?  13.  Do  you  know  the 
Man  who  wrote  this  letter?  14.  /  have  read  the  book  that  you  wrote. 
15.  This  is  the  gentleman  of  tohom  I  spoke.  16.  Are  you  the  boy  who 
brought  this  message?     17.  Did  you  learn  who  started  the  story  ? 

LXXIV. — Analysis   of   Sentences   Containing 
Pronouns. 

364.  Models. 

1.  I  know  who  told  this  start/.    A  complex,  declarative  sentence. 

I  KNOW  (who  told  story) 

[this 

2.  I  asked  for  what  I  wanted.    A  complex,  declarative  sentence. 

ASKED 

[(for)  [3]    WHAT  [1]    I  [2]   WANTED 

Note.— When,  in  a  clause,  the  object  or  the  attribute-complement  precedes  the  verb, 
the  essential  parts  of  the  sentence  are  indicated  by  numbers,  as  shown  above. 

3.  Whoever  injures  another,  harms  himself.  A  complex,  declarative  sentence. 

(WHOEVER    INJURES   ANOTHER)  HARMS  HIMSELF 

4.  I  heard  what  he  said. 

I  HEARD  ([3]  WHAT  [1]  HE  [2]  said) 

5.  The  noise  which  disturbed  me,  suddenly  ceased* 

NOISE  CEASED 

[^which)    disturbed  me  [suddenly 
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6.  Whoever  comes  will  be  welcome. 

(whoever  comes)  WILL  BE  *  WELCOME 

7.  /  will  help  yon,  whatever  happens, 

I  WILL  HELP  YOU 

[WHATEVER   happens 

8.  Tlte  friend  upon,  whom  I  depended,  had  left  the  city. 

FRIEND  HAD  LEFT  CITY 

[the  •  [the 

I    DEPENDED 

[upon  (whom) 

Oral  analysis  of  the  same  : 

1.  Subject,  1 ;  verb,  know  ;  object,  ivko  told  this  story.    The  object  is  a  clause. 

Subject,  who;  verb,  told  ;  object,  story.    Sto?y  is  modified  by  this. 

2.  Subject,  /;  verb,  asked.  Asked  is  modified  by  the  phrase  for  (what  I  wanted). 
The  object  of  the  preposition  for  is  a  clause. 

Subject,  we  ;  verb,  wanted;  object,  what. 

3.  Subject,  whoever  injures  another ;  verb,  harms  ;  object,  himself.  The  subject  is 
a  clause. 

Subject,  whoever  ;  verb,  injures  ;  object,  another. 

4.  Subject,  I;  verb,  heard  ;  object,  what  he  said,  a  clause. 

Subject,  lie  ;  verb,  said  ;  object,  what. 

5.  Subject,  noise  ;  verb,  ceased.  The  subject  is  modified  by  the  aud  which  disturbed 
me,  a  clause.    The  verb  is  modified  by  suddenly. 

The  conjunction  joining  the  modifying  clause  is  which  ;  subject,  which  ;  verb, 
disturbed ;  object,  me. 

6.  Subject,  whoever  comes  ;  verb-phrase,  will  be  ;  complement,  welcome. 

The  subject  is  a  clause.    Subject,  whoever  ;  verb,  comes. 

7.  Subject,  /;  verb-phrase,  will  help;  object,  you.  The  verb-phrase  is  modified  by 
the  clause  whatever  happens. 

Subject,  whatever  ;  verb,  happens. 

8.  Subject,  friend  ;  verb-phrase,  had  teft ;  object,  city.  Friend  is  modified  by  th4 
and  upon  xvhom  I  depended,  a  clause. 

Conjunction,  whom  ;  subject,  1 ;  verb,  depended.    Depended  is  modified  by  the 
phrase,  upon  whom. 

365.  Analyze  the  following  examples: 

1.  Who  wrote  this  book?  2.  What  did  he  say?  3.  You  know  who 
spoke  to  you.  4.  I  paid  whatever  the  merchant  asked.  5.  Will  you  tell 
what  troubles  you  ?  6.  What  he  took  was  his  own.  7.  He  gave  money  to 
whoever  wanted  it.  8.  Which  of  these  persons  is  your  uncle  ?  9.  I  heard 
what  he  had  done.  10.  The  state  in  which  he  lives,  produces  lumber  and 
salt.  11.  The  sentinel  who  kept  the  grate,  was  sleeping.  12.  The  gentle- 
man of  whom  you  spoke,  left  the  city  yesterday.  13.  The  audience  ap- 
plauded whatever  the  speaker  said. 


*  Attribute-complements  are  marked  with  a  star. 
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LXXV.— Remarks   about  Certain   Pronouns. — 
Exercises. 

300.  When  ichich,  what,  whichever,  and  whatever  modify  nouns  which 
follow  them,  they  are  adjectives  ;  thus, 

1.  What  cities  did  the  British  attack?  2.  What  lessons  have  you 
already  learned  ?  3.  He  took  from  his  father's  purse  what  money  he 
wanted.  4.  Which  way  did  you  go  ?  5.  He  encounters  opposition  which- 
ever way  he  runs.     6.  Bring  with  you  whatever  money  you  have. 

307.  What  is  sometimes  a  mere  exclamation,  and  of  course  inde- 
pendent, and  not  a  pronoun  ;  thus, 

What !  does  he  expect  to  frighten  me  ? 

308.  When  what  means  "  partly  "  or  "  in  part,"  it  is  an  adverb,  and 
not  a  pronoun  ;  thus, 

What  with  business,  and  what  with  the  care  of  my  family,  I  had  little 
time  for  reading. 

3G9.  Sometimes  the  clause  containing  a  relative  pronoun  is  placed 
out  of  its  natural  order,  and  before  its  antecedent ;  thus, 

"  Whom  ye  ignorantly  worship,  him  declare  I  unto  you." 
Put  into  its  natural  order,  the  sentence  would  stand  thus : 

I  declare  unto  you  him  whom  ye  ignorantly  worship. 

370.  Sometimes  the  relative  pronoun  who  has  no  expressed  ante- 
cedent ;  thus, 

Who  ventures  into  these  regions,  must  have  a  stout  heart. 

In  such  cases  it  is  plain  that  the  antecedent  is  understood,  though  not 
expressed  ;  thus, 

(He)  who  ventures  into  these  regions  must  have  a  stout  heart. 

371.  Among  the  following  italicized  words  find  ten  adjectives  ;  ichat 
used  as  an  exclamation  once,  and  as  an  adverb  twice  ;  also  forty-four  pro- 
nouns, and  among  them,  three  relative  pronouns.     Also  find  twenty-five 


1.  He  kept  what  he  earned.     2.  1  know  what  a  verb  is.     3.  They  asked 
me  what  I  wanted.     4.  We  ate  what  they  gave  us.     5.  What  (366)  book  did 
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you  buy?  6.  What  ails  you?  7.  /will  not  tell  ichat  ails  me.  8.  What! 
are  yr>^  here  again?  9.  Seud  me  what  paper  you  can  spare.  10.  Did  you 
get  what  you  wanted?  11.  What  reasons  did  you  give?  12.  Which 
printer  did  your  work  ?  13.  Whatever  money  he  earns  is  immediately 
spent.  14.  Whichever  (366)  way  you  turn,  you  will  find  plenty  of  difficul- 
ties. 15.  What  by  force,  and  w>Aa2  by  stratagem,  he  finally  accomplished 
his  purpose.  16.  The  man  who  sells  berries  is  at  the  door.  17.  Who 
knows  what  fate  awaits  him?  18.  Please  tell  me  icho  sent  this  message. 
19.  What  does  he  know  about  Greek  ?  20.  That  cannot  be  true.  21.  That 
story  must  be  false.  22.  Which  (366)  book  did  you  prefer  ?  23.  Some 
children  that  were  playing  in  the  street  found  a  coin.  24.  The  person  to 
whom  he  told  his  story  was  an  intimate  friend. 


LXXVI.— Parsing  of  Pronouns. 

372.  The  following  is  the  order  of  parsing  a  pronoun  : 

Name  the  pronoun,  and,  if  a  relative  pronoun,  the  class  to  which  it 
belongs.  State  whether  it  is  declinable  or  indeclinable.  Decline  it,  if 
declinable. 

Then  give  (1)  its  number,  (2)  its  gender  (if  it  is  a  gender  pronoun),  (3) 
its  person,  (4)  its  case  (if  declinable),  and  (5)  its  construction. 

Note.— Kemeinber  that  relative  pronouns  are  also  conjunctions. 

373.  Models  in  Parsing  Pronouns. 

(a.)  I  am  he. 

7  is  a  declinable  pronoun,  declined  thus:  nominative  I;  possessive,  my  or  mine  ; 
objective  me;  Plural,  nominative,  we;  possessive,  our  ;  objective,  us.  It  is  in  the 
singular  number,  first  person,  and  nominative  case  ;  it  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  am. 

He  is  a  declinable  pronoun  (decline  it).  It  is  in  the  singular  number,  third  person, 
masculine  gender,  and  nominative  case.    It  is  the  complement  of  the  verb  am. 

(b.)  Tills  is  mi/  book* 

My  is  a  declinable  pronoun  (decline  I).  It  is  in  the  singular  number,  first  person, 
and  possessive  case.    It  modifies  book. 

(c.)  This  booh  is  mine  (my  book). 

Mine  is  a  pronoun,  indeclinable.  It  is  in  the  singular  number,  and  third  person.  It 
is  the  complement  of  the  verb  is. 

(d.)  Mine  are  irksome  labors. 

Mine  (=  my  labors)  is  a  pronoun,  indeclinable.  It  is  in  the  plural  number,  and  third 
person.    It  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  are 
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Note— When  a  pronoun  stands  for  both  a  possessor  and  for  something  possessed, 
its  number  and  person,  so  far  as  all  its  relations  to  other  words  arc  concerned,  are 
derived  from  the  latter.  Here,  mine  stands  for  "  my  labors,"  and  the  person  and  number 
of  labors  must  be  ascribed  to  it. 

(e.)   What  did  he  say? 

What  is  a  pronoun,  indeclinable,  in  the  singular  number  and  third  person.  It  is  the 
object  of  the  verb-phrase  did  say. 

(/.)  lie  tvill  not  tell  who  robbed  him. 

Who  is  a  declinable  pronoun  (decline  it)  in  the  singular  number,  third  person,  and 
nominative  case.    It  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  robbed. 

(a.)  My  friends  waited  for  me. 

Me  is  a  declinable  pronoun  (decline  it)  in  the  singular  number,  first  person,  and 
objective  case.    It  is  the  object  of  the  preposition/or. 

,  (h.)  1  met  a  lady  tvhom  I  knew. 

Whom  is  a  relative  pronoun,  declinable  (decline  it)  in  the  singular  number,  third  per- 
son, and  objective  case.  It.  is  the  object  of  the  verb  knew.  As  a  conjunction  it  joins  its 
clause  to  lady. 

Note.— Relative  pronouns  are  not  gender-pronouns.  They  are  always  in  the  same 
person  and  number  as  their  antecedents.  We  observe  that  lady  is  in  the  third  person 
and  singular  number,  and  know  that  who  must  be  in  the  same  person  and  number. 

{i.)  This  is  the  result  for  which  I  am  laboring. 

Which  is  a  relative  pronoun,  indeclinable.  It  is  in  the  singular  number,  and  third 
person.  It  is  the  object  of  the  preposition  for.  As  a  conjunction  it  joins  its  clause  to 
residt. 

(j.)  We  bought  ivhat  we  wanted. 

What  is  a  pronoun,  indeclinable.  Its  number  is  indefinite.  It  is  in  the  third  person, 
and  is  the  object  of  the  verb  wanted. 

(k.)  I  hnow  what  vexes  him. 

What  is  a  pronoun,  indeclinable,  in  the  singular  number,  and  third  person.  It  is  the 
subject  of  the  verb  vexes. 

(I.)  He  helped  whoever  needed  help. 

Wlioever  is  a  pronoun,  declinable  (decline  it),  indeterminate  in  number,  and  in  the 
third  person.    It  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  needed. 

Note.— The  pronouns  whoever,  whichever,  and  whatsoever  often  appear  in  the  follow- 
ing forms :  viz.,  whosoever,  whichsoever,  and  whatsoever. 

374.  Analyze  tlie  following  sentences,  and  parse  all  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns : 

1.  He  kept  what  he  earned.  2.  I  know  what  a  verb  is.  3.  They  asked 
me  (244)-what  I  wanted.  4.  We  ate  what  they  gave  us  (244).  5.  What 
ails  you  ?     6.    I   will  not  tell  what  ails  me.      7.  Did  you  get  what  you 
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wanted  ?  8.  Who  passes  this  gate,  shall  not  return.  9.  Deliver  my 
message  to  whomsoever  you  meet.  10.  You  are  welcome  to  whatever  you 
want. 

NOTES  AND   EXPLANATIONS. 

In  No.  2,  what  is  the  attribute-complement  of  is.    In  No.  4,  what  is  the  direct  object 
of  gave.    In  No.  8,  the  antecedent  of  wlw  is  understood  but  not  expressed.    (See  370.) 

Analysis  of  No.  9: 

THOU  or  YOU  (see  41)  DELIVER  MESSAGE 

|my 

[to  ([3]   WHOMSOEVER)  [1]   TOU  [2]    FIND) 

Subject,  thou  or  you  (understood) ;  verb,  deliver  ;  object,  message.    Deliver  is  modified 
by  the  phrase  to  {whomsoever  you  find)  ;  the  object  of  the  preposition  to  is  a  clause. 
Subject,  yow  ;  verb,  find;  object,  whomsoever. 
Message  is  modified  by  my. 


LXXVII. — Models  and  Exercises  in  Parsing. 

375.  Models. 

(a.)  Were  you  astonished  ? 

You  is  a  declinable  pronoun  (decline  thou),  in  the  plural  number  (344),  second  person, 
and  nominative  case.    It  is  the  subject  of  verb-phrase  were  astonished. 

(b.)  He  himself  gave  me  a  lesson. 

Himself  is  an  indeclinable  pronoun,  masculine,  third  person,  modifier  of  he,  and  in 
apposition  with  it. 

Me  is  a  declinable  pronoun  (decline  /),  in  the  singular  number,  first  person,  and 
objective  case.    It  is  the  indirect  object  of  the  verb  gave. 

(c.)  Theij  chose  me  captain. 

Me  is  a  declinable  pronoun  (decline  7),  in  the  singular  number,  first  person,  and 
objective  case.    It  is  the  object  of  the  verb  chose. 

Captain  is  a  noun,  singular,  and  an  adnominal  word  in  apposition  with  me. 

376.  Parse  all  nouns  and  pronouns  in  the  following  exercises: 

1.  I  myself  will  give  you  help.  2.  He  injured  himself  by  a  fell.  8.  Are 
you  older  than  I  (am)  ?  4.  His  brother  is  taller  than  he.  5.  Nobody  but 
he  was  frightened.  6.  No  one  but  she  was  present.  7.  Here  is  the  artist, 
he  who  painted  my  picture.  8.  My  brother,  he  who  ran  away,  lias  returned 
to  his  home.  9.  Is  this  book  yours?  10.  Send  us  (244)  all  the  papers. 
11.  This  is  your  opinion.  12.  The  boys  called  him  a  baby.  13.  This  is 
he.     14.  It  is  we  who  are  disappointed.     15.  These  are  they.     16.   Will 
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you  wait  for  me  ?  17.  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  her?  18.  Miserable 
they!  19.  Ah !  luckless  he!  20.  Thou,  too!  Art  thou  a  traitor?  21. 
Who  are  you  ?    22.  He  is  a  man  whom  I  fear. 

NOTES   AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

In  No.  2,  himself  is  the  object  of  injured.  In  Nos.  8,  4,  5,  and  6,  /,  he,  and  she 
are  the  subject*  of  suppressed  verbs.  No.  5  means  "  Nobody  was  frightened,  bat  she 
(was  frightened),1''  see  406.  In  No.  7,  he  is  in  apposition  with  artist.  For  the  method 
of  parsing  him  and  baby,  in  No.  12,  see  375,  c.  In  No.  14,  the  antecedent  of  who  is  we. 
In  No.  20,  thou  is  a  declinable  pronoun  in  the  nominative  case,  and  independent  by 
address. 

(Omit  Exercises  under  877  until  Review.) 

'317.  Parse  all  nouns  and  pronouns  in  the  following  exercises  (see 
253). 

1.  They  compelled  us  to  carry  heavy  burdens.  2.  The  lecturer  requested 
the  audience  to  rise.  3.  They  ordered  us  to  advance.  4.  I  wish  you  to 
remain  here.    5.  We  expect  him  to  do  his  duty. 

Model  in  Parsing. 

They  ashed  me  to  stay. 

Me  is  a  declinable  pronoun  (decline  I),  in  the  singular  number,  first  person,  ana 
objective  case.  It  is  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  to  stay,  and  the  phrase  "me  to  stay  " 
is  the  object  of  the  verb  asked. 


LXXVIII. — Exercises  in  Parsing. 

378.  Parse  the  nouns  (except  bridle  and  fla?iks  in  V.)  and  the  pronouns 
in  the  following  poem.  (The  first  number  after  each  division  shows  the 
number  of  nouns,  and  the  second,  the  number  of  pronouns,  contained  in  it.) 

THE  BATTLE  OF  LAKE  REGILLUS. 
I. 

Bight  glad  were  all  the  Romans 

Who,  in  that  hour  of  dread, 
Against  great  odds  bare  up  the  war 

Around  Valerius  dead, 
When  from  the  south  the  cheering 

Rose  with  a  mighty  swell — 
"Herminius  comes!  Herminius 

Who  kept  the  bridge  so  well ! " — (12—2.) 
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Mamilius  spied  Herminius, 

And  dashed  across  the  way. 
"  Herminius  !  I  have  sought  thee 

Through  many  a  bloody  day. 
One  of  us  two,  Herminius, 

Shall  never  more  go  home. 
I  will  lay  on  for  Tusculum, 

And  lay  thou  on  for  Rome."— (9 — 5.) 

III. 

All  round  them  paused  the  battle, 

While  met  in  mortal  fray 
The  Roman  and  the  Tusculan, 

The  horses  black  and  gray. 
Herminius  smote  Mamilius 

Through  breastplate  and  through  breast, 
And  fast  flowed  out  the  purple  blood, 

Over  the  purple  vest. — (11 — 1.) 
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IV. 
Mamilius  smote  Ilerminius 

Through  head-piece  and  through  head, 
And,  side  by  side,  those  chiefs  of  pride 

Together  fell  down  dead. 
Down  fell  they  dead  together, 

In  a  great  lake  of  gore, 
And  still  stood  all  who  saw  them  fall 

While  men  might  count  a  score. — (12 — 2.) 

V. 

Fast,  fast,  with  heels  wild-spurning, 

The  dark-gray  charger  fled  , 
He  burst  through  ranks  of  fighting  men, 

He  sprang  o'er  heaps  of  dead, 
His  bridle  far  outst reaming, 

His  flanks  all  blood  and  foam  ; 
He  sought  the  southern  mountains, 

The  mountains  of  his  home. — (12 — 6.) 

VI. 

The  pass  was  steep  and  rugged, 

The  wolves  they  howlecl  and  whined ; 

But  he  ran  like  a  whirlwind  up  the  pass, 
And  he  left  the  wolves  behind. — (5 — 3.) 

VII. 
Through  many  a  startled  hamlet 

Thundered  his  flying  feet. 
He  rushed  through  the  gate  of  Tusculuni, 

He  rushed  up  the  long  white  street ; 
He  rushed  by  tower  and  temple, 

And  paused  not  in  his  race 
Till  he  stood  before  his  master's  door, 

In  the  stately  market-place. — (11 — 7.) 

VIII. 

And  straightway  round  him  gathered 

A  pale  and  trembling  crowd  ; 
And  when  they  knew  him,  cries  of  rage 

Brake  forth,  and  wailing  loud ; 
And  women  rent  their  tresses 

For  their  great  prince's  fall, 
JL&d  old  men  girt  on  their  old  swords, 

And  went  to  man  the  wall. — (11—6.) 
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379.  Notes  and  Explanations. 

I.  Bomans  is  a  subject  placed  after  its  verb.  Bread  is  the  name  of  a  feeling,  and 
cheering  the  name  of  an  act.  Who,  in  the  second  line,  is  the  subject  of  what  verb  ?  Bare 
is  an  old  form  for  bore.  The  first  Herminius  is  independent  by  address,  and  the  second 
is  in  apposition  with  the  first.    What  is  the  antecedent  of  who  in  the  eighth  line  ? 

II.  Two  is  an  adjective  modifying  us.  Home  is  a  noun  used  adverbially  (seventh 
construction).  This  word  is  very  frequently  so  used  after  the  verbs  go  and  come.  What 
kind  of  a  sentence  is  "  lay  thou  on  for  Rome  "  ? 

III.  What  is  the  subject  of  paused?    Of  met?    What  is  the  subject  of  flowed? 

IV.  "  Side  by  side,"  see  304,  c.  What  is  the  subject  of  the  second  verb  fell?  Score 
is  the  name  of  a  number.  All,  in  the  seventh  line,  is  an  adjective  used  substantively 
(437;,  and  the  antecedent  of  ivho. 

V.  For  bridle  and  flanks,  see  303.  The  first  noun  mountains  is  the  object  of  the  verb 
sought,  and  the  second  is  in  apposition  with  the  first. 

VI.  They  is  in  apposition  with  wolre*.  Such  an  expression  would  hardly  be  allowed 
in  prose.    The  word  they  is  redundant.    It  is  like  saying,  "John  he  said  so  and  so." 

Like  is  here  used  as  a  preposition,  having  whirhvind  for  its  object. 

VH.  What  is  the  subject  of  thundered  ?  Up  is  here  a  preposition  ;  what  is  its  object  ? 
In  what  case  is  master's  ?    In  what  construction  is  it  ? 

VIII.  Bound  is  here  a  preposition  ;  what  is  its  object  ?  What  is  the  subject  of 
gathered?  Brake,  an  old  form  for  broke,  has  two  subjects,  viz.,  cries  and  wailing. 
Notice  that  one  of  these  subjects  stands  before  and  the  other  after  the  verb.  Notice 
that  fall,  which  is  usually  a  verb,  is  here  a  noun,  and  that  man,  which  is  almost  always 
a  noun,  is  something  else  here. 

/ 
1/ 

LXXIX.— Syntax  of  Pronouns. 

380.  Syntax  means  "  putting  together."  When  we  put 
words  together  to  express  our  thoughts,  we  practise  syntax. 

False  syntax  means  "combining  words  improperly"; 

thus,  if  one  says, 

"  The  children  cries,"  or  "  Them  boys  are  rude," 
he  uses  bad  English  and  is  guilty  of  false  syntax. 
Here  is  a  rule  of  syntax  for  pronouns  : 

381.  A  pronoun  having  an  antecedent  should  not 
disagree  with  it  in  number,  gender,  or  person. 

It  is  bad  English  to  say, 

Every  one  must  take  care  of  themselves. 
because  themselves  is  plural,  and  therefore  misrepresents  the  number  of  its 
singular  antecedent  one. 
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382.  One  must  not  say, 

A  tree  cast  his  shadow  over  the  field, 
because  the  masculine  pronoun  his  misrepresents  the  gender  of  its  neuter 
antecedent  tree. 

383.  It  is  incorrect  to  say, 

All  the  boys  in  this  room  must  attend  to  your  lessons, 

because  your,  a  pronoun  in  the  second  person,  misrepresents  its  antecedent 
boys,  which  is  in  the  third  person. 

384.  In  judging  of  the  number  of  an  antecedent,  look  to  the  thought 
contained  in  it. 

385.  An  antecedent  is  singular  when  it  consists  of — 
(a.)  A  singular  noun  or  pronoun  ;  thus, 

The  boy  prepared  his  lesson. 
(6.)  A  collective  noun  implying  unity  ;  thus, 

The  army  of  the  north  was  making  its  way  to  the  sea. 
(c.)   Two  or  more   singular  words  taken   separately,  especially  when 
Joined  by  or,  nor,  or  and  not ;  thus, 

1.  A  bullet,  and  sometimes  a  shell,  made  its  way  into  our  camp. 

2.  Some  tree  or  rock  will  offer  us  its  shelter. 

3.  Neither  time  nor  care  has  made  its  mark  upon  his  countenance. 

4.  It  was  a  tree,  and  not  a  rock,  that  offered  us  its  shelter. 

(d.)  Two  or  more  singular  words  joined  by  and,  but  modified  by  each  or 
every;  thus, 

Each  plant  and  tree  has  its  history. 

(e.)  Two  or  more  singular  nouns  joined  by  and,  but  signifying  the  same 
person  or  thing  ;  thus, 

My  friend  and  neighbor  has  lost  his  property. 
(/.)    Two  singular  nouns  meaning,  when  taken  together,  one  thing; 

thus, 

Bread  and  butter  is  wholesome  food,  and  most  people  like  it. 

(g.)  Each,  either,  or  neither  (see  440,  c),  or  a  word  modified  by  each, 

either,  every,  many  a,  or  neither  ;  thus, 

1.  Many  a  bird  has  built  her  nest  in  this  tree. 

2.  Neither  of  the  boys  had  learned  his  lesson. 

3.  Every  man  must  speak  for  himself. 
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386.  A  plural  antecedent  may  consist  of — 
(a.)  One  or  more  than  one  plural  word  ;  thus, 

The  boys  neglected  their  work. 
(&.)  A  collective  noun  conveying  the  idea  of  plurality ;  thus, 

1.  The  juky  rendered  their  verdict. 

2.  The  audience  began  to  amuse  themselves. 

(c.)  Two  or  more  singular  words  joined  by  and,  but  denoting  different 
persons  or  things  ;  thus, 

Sorrow  and  care  showed  themselves  in  his  countenance. 

387.  A  pronoun  in  the  first  person  should  be  used  to  stand  for  several 
antecedents  joined  by  and,  if  any  one  of  them  is  in  the  first  person  ;  thus, 

You  and  William  and  I  will  study  our  lessons  together. 

388.  When  an  antecedent  consists  of  two  or  more  words  in  the  second 

and  third  persons,  the  pronoun  representing  them  should  be  in  the  second 

person  ;  thus, 

You  and  Mary  may  remain  at  your  seats. 

389.  Between  a  pronoun  and  its  antecedent,  agreement  in 
number  is  far  more  important  than  agreement  in  gender  ; 
therefore, 

When  there  cannot  be  perfect  agreement  between  a  pronoun  and  its 

antecedent,  let  the  disagreement  be  in  gender  rather  than  in  number; 

thus,  we  sometimes  say, 

Every  one  looked  out  for  themselves; 

but  here  is  a  disagreement  in  number  between  the  singular  antecedent 

one  and  the  plural  pronoun  themselves,  which  is  not  allowed  ;  but  usage 

allows  us  to  say, 

Every  one  must  take  care  of  himself; 

although  the  masculine  pronoun  himself  does  not  agree  in  gender  with 
the  antecedent. 

390.  Note.— In  the  third  person  singular  we  have  he  to  represent  a  male,  she  to 
represent  a  female,  and  it  to  represent  a  sexless  thing,  but  we  have  no  corresponding 
pronoun  to  represent  a  living  being  whose  sex  is  not  known.  In  such  cases  we  are 
therefore  obliged  to  use  he,  she,  or  it,  and  usage  has  fixed  upon  he  as  the  proper  word. 

39 1 .  Sometimes  the  antecedent  consists  of  two  singular  nouns,  one 
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masculine  and  the  other  feminine,  joined  by  or  or  nor,  and  then  a  new 
difficulty  arises.     If  vvc  s;iy,  for  instance, 

When  this  rude  boy  meets  a  lady  or  a  gentleman,  he  shouts  at  them, 
there  is  disagreement  in  number,  which  is  not  allowed.     If  we  say, 

When  this  rude  boy  meets  a  lady  or  a  gentleman,  he  shouts  at  him, 

there  is  disagreement  in  gender.     If  we  say,  as  we  may,  and  as  many  do, 

When  this  rude  boy  meets  a  lady  or  a  gentleman,  he  shouts  at  her  or  Mm, 

we  have  perfect  agreement  in  number  and  gender,  but  the  expression  is 
an  extremely  awkward  one. 

It  is  better  to  avoid  such  expressions,  and  to  convey  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  meaning  by  a  different  arrangement  of  words ;  for  instance, 
thus, 

When  this  rude  boy  meets  older  persons,  whether  they  are  ladies  or 
gentlemen,  he  shouts  at  them, 
or, 

When  this  rude  boy  meets  ladies  or  gentlemen,  he  shouts  at  them. 

In  the  last  two  sentences  there  is  perfect  agreement  between  the  pro- 
noun and  its  antecedent. 

392.  For  the  following  sentences,  write  substitutes,  having  the  same, 
or  nearly  the  same  meaning,  in  which  there  shall  be  no  disagreement 
between  the  pronoun  and  its  antecedent. 

1.  Any  boy  or  girl  who  is  late  at  school  must  bring  an  excuse  from  his 
or  her  parents.  2.  If  a  brother  or  a  sister  were  in  need,  would  you  not. 
help  him  or  her  ?  3.  If  any  man  or  woman  makes  this  statement,  he  or 
she  is  mistaken,  or  else  speaks  falsely. 

V 

LXXX.— Exercises  in  the  Syntax  of  Pronouns. 

393.  Copy  and  correct  the  following  exercises,  and  give  a  reason  for 
each  correction : 

1.  This  nation  is  proud  of  their  advantages.  2.  This  society  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  actions  of  their  members.  3.  James  or  Thomas  will 
give  us  their  help.  4.  It  was  James,  and  not  Thomas,  that  refused  their 
assistance.  5  Every  man  in  the  colony  made  their  complaints  to  me. 
6.   We  bought  a  wheel  and  axle,  and  applied  them  to  our  new  machine. 
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7.  Neither  of  the  children  recited  their  lesson.  8.  Each  of  the  artists  ex- 
hibited their  own  work.  9.  Each  of  us  had  our  own  opinion.  10.  Every 
man  looked  out  for  themselves.  11.  Every  one  must  be  the  judge  of  their 
own  feelings.  12.  Each  person  is  apt  to  think  that  they  have  some  special 
talent.  13.  Some  one  cried  out  as  if  they  were  in  pain.  14.  A  person  can- 
not always  control  their  own  feelings.  15.  No  one  knows  what  the  future 
has  in  store  for  them.  16.  I  wish  every  one  would  do  their  work  as  well 
as  Henry  does  his.     17.  Neither  of  these  men  offered  their  assistance. 

18.  Disgrace  and  shame  pressed  down  upon  him  with  its  awful  weight. 

19.  If  you  saw  your  brother  or  your  friend  in  need,  would  you  not  help 
them?  20.  If  you  find  a  noun  or  a  pronoun,  you  must  parse  them.  21. 
Every  city  and  hamlet  poured  forth  their  inhabitants.  22.  He  met  each 
difficulty  and  danger  manfully,  and  overcame  them  by  his  great  courage. 
23.  Whenever  the  mother-bird  caught  a  worm  or  a  fly,  she  brought  them 
to  her  nest.     24.  The  army  rebelled  against  their  officers. 

394.  Note.— In  correcting  the  foregoing  examples  of  false  syntax,  pupils  should  be 
encouraged  to  use  formulas  invented  by  themselves.  The  following,  however,  will  serve 
a<  a  general  guide. 

(No.  1.)    This  nation  is  proud  of  their  advantages. 

Incorrect,  because  the  plural  pronoun  their  misrepresents  the  number  of  its  ante- 
cedent nation,  which  is  singular.  A  pronoun  having  an  antecedent,  should  not  dis- 
agree with  it  in  number,  gender,  or  person.  Nation  being  a  collective  noun  implying 
unity,  is  singular.    The  sentence  should  be, 

This  nation  is  proud  of  its  advantages. 

(No.  6.)     We  bought  a  wheel  and  axle,  and  applied  them  to  our  new  machine. 

Incorrect,  because  the  plural  pronoun  them  disagrees  in  number  with  its  antecedent 
wheel  and  axle,  which  is  singular,  because  two  singular  nouns  meaning,  when  taken  to- 
gether, one  thing,  form  a  singular  antecedent.  A  pronoun  having  an  antecedent  should 
not  misrepresent  its  number,  gender,  or  person.    The  sentence  should  be, 

We  bought  a  wheel  and  axle,  and  applied  it  to  our  new  machine. 

After  a  time,  the  reason  why  an  antecedent  is  singular  or  plural,  and  also  the  rule  for 
agreement,  may  be  omitted  ;  thus, 

(No.  11.)    Eveiy  one  must  be  the  judge  of  their  own  feelings. 

Bad  English,  because  the  plural  pronoun  their  misrepresents  the  number  of  its  sin- 
gular antecedent  one.    It  should  be, 

Every  one  must  be  the  judge  of  his  own  feelings. 

395.  Remember  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  pronouns  have  no  ante- 
cedents, but  directly  represent  persons  or  things;  thus, 

1.  He  is  my  friend.  2.  Where  are  you  going?  3.  Is  he  our  master? 
4.  /  cannot  find  our  books.  5.  Several  people  were  meddling  with  out 
affairs. 
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396.  When  one  asks,  "  Who  is  the  captain  of  this  boat?"  and  some 

one  answers,  ,.  T         ,     „ 

'  "I  am  he, 

/  is  not  the  true  antecedent  of  he.    Nor  is  "  it "  the  antecedent  of  /,  we,  you, 

and  they,  in 

It  is  I,  It  was  you, 

It  is  we,  It  is  they. 

"  In  such  cases  the  word  it  is  simply  demonstrative,  meaning  the  sub- 
ject or  the  thing  spoken  of." — Goold  Brown. 

LX  XXI. —Syntax  of  Pronouns. 

397.  Of  the  relative  pronouns,  who  is  used  to  represent  persons,  which 
to  represent  inferior  animals  and  lifeless  things,  and  that  to  represent 
either  persons  or  things. 

398.  When  there  are  two  antecedents,  one  meaning  a  person  and  the 
other  an  inferior  animal  or  a  lifeless  thing,  that,  rather  than  who  or  which, 
should  follow  them  ;  thus, 

The  man  and  the  HORSE  that  were  in  the  field  together  went  out  through 
the  open  gate. 

399.  When  the  antecedent  is  a  collective  noun  conveying  the  idea  of 
unity,  that  or  which,  and  not  who,  should  be  used  ;  thus, 

The  committee  that  was  recently  appointed  has  proved  an  industrious  one. 

400.  A  relative  pronoun  should  be  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  its  an- 
tecedent, in  order  to  avoid  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  intended.    Do  not  say, 

He  wore  a  sword,  fastened  to  his  belt,  which  was  as  sharp  as  a  razor, 
if  you  mean  that  the  sword  was  sharp. 

401.  Who  and  which  usually  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  clauses  to 
which  they  belong;  but  when  they  are  objects  of  prepositions,  their  prep- 
ositions should  precede  them  ;  thus,  it  is  better  to  say, 

1.  The  man  with  whom  he  lived  abused  him.  2.  The  wages  for  winch 
I  work  are  small.    3.  For  whom  do  you  work  ?    4.  For  which  did  he  ask  ? 

than  to  say, 

1.  The  man  whom  he  lived  with  abused  him.  2.  The  wages  which  I 
work  for  are  small.  3.  Whom  do  you  work  for?  4.  Which  did  he 
ask  for  ? 
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402.  But  that  always  begins  its  clause,  even  when  it  is  the  object  of 
a  preposition ;  thus, 

The  wages  that  I  work  for  are  small. 

403.  Rewrite  the  following  exercises,  making  any  needed  changes, 
and  giving  a  reason  for  each  change : 

1.  The  people  which  lived  in  the  city  were  astonished  beyond  measure. 

2.  The  monkey  who  danced  on  the  organ  knew  more  than  his  master, 

3.  He  wore  a  sword  fastened  to  a  belt  which  was  as  sharp  as  a  razor.  4.  He 
had  a  dog  chained  to  a  post  that  was  as  ferocious  as  a  tiger.  5.  The  men, 
the  horses,  and  the  dogs  which  were  engaged  in  the  hunt  rushed  into  the 
open  field.  6.  The  crowd  who  had  assembled  in  the  streets  began  to  grow 
noisy.  7.  The  company  whom  I  invited  was  a  pleasant  one.  8.  Whom 
has  he  told  this  story  to  ?  9.  The  jockey  whom  I  traded  horses  with 
cheated  me.  10.  The  dogs  and  the  boys  who  were  playing  together  made 
a  great  uproar.  11.  I  know  the  person  whom  you  speak  of.  12.  Whom 
do  you  wish  to  ride  with  ? 

LXXXII. — How  to  Use  the  Cases  of  Pronouns. 

404.  In  this  and  the  following  lesson,  rules  which  will  guide 
you  to  a  correct  use  of  the  case-forms  of  pronouns  are  given. 
They  should  be  thoroughly  learned  and  persistently  applied, 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
any  tvords  except  declinable  pronouns. 

405.  A  declinable  pronoun,  used  as  the  subject  of  a 
verb  or  as  the  complement  of  the  verb  be,  should  be  in 
the  nominative  case ;  as, 

Subjects. 
1.  Ee  was  a  skilful  workman.     2.  We  love  our  friends.    3.  They  visited 
Naples. 

Attribute-Complements. 

1.  I  am  he.     2.  These  are  they.      3.  It  is  I. 

400.  Declinable  pronouns  are  often  subjects  of  omitted 

verbs  ;  thus, 

1.  He  is  older  than  I  (am).  2.  I  am  as  strong  as  he  (is). 

3.  No  one  was  frightened  but  he  (was  frightened), 
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Note  to  the  Teacher.— There  is  a  question  in  reference  to  the  construction  illus- 
trated in  No.  3  above.  Many  treat  but  in  such  cases  as  a  preposition.  These  would  con- 
demn example  No.  3,  and  correct  it  by  writing  him  instead  of  he.  Goold  Brown,  Mulli- 
gan, and  several  other  eminent  grammarians,  however,  treat  but  in  such  sentences  ae  a 
co-ordinate  conjunction.  Tbey  teach  that  an  omitted  verb  must  be  supplied,  and  that 
the  case  of  the  pronoun  that  follows  but  must  be  determined  by  the  construction.  Thus, 
they  would  condemn, 

They  all  went  but  him, 

because  they  would  regard  him  as  the  subject  of  a  suppressed  verb ;  but  they  would 
justify, 

They  outran  all  the  boys  but  me, 
supplying  the  ellipsis,  thus, 

They  outran  all  the  boys  but  (they  did  not  outrun)  me, 
and  making  me  the  object  of  the  suppressed  verb  outrun. 

A  somewhat  thorough  search  among  English  writers  convinces  me  that  ancient  as 
well  as  modern  usage  upholds  the  latter  view,  viz.,  that  but,  in  this  case,  is  to  be  re- 
garded not  as  a  preposition,  but  as  a  co-ordinate  conjunction. 

I  quote  below  all  the  examples  I  have  been  able  to  find  in  the  writings  of  standard 
authors.  It  will  be  seen  that,  almost  without  exception,  they  sustain  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed above. 

"  Now  wif  quod  he,  here  n'is  but  t/iou  and  I."— Chaucer,  C.  T.,  10035. 

II  This  January,  who  is  glad  but  he."1— Id.,  C.  T.,  10286. 

"  Who  followeth  Cristes  gospel  and  his  love  but  we."— Id.,  C.  T.,  7517. 
"  Methinks  nobody  should  be  sad  but  V— Shakespeare  ;  K.  John,  Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 
"  There's  none  protector  of  the  realm  but  J.'1 — Id.,  K.  Henry  VI. 
"  Take  your  oath  that  you  elect  no  king  but  him  "  (object  of  "  elect "  understood).— 
Id. 

"  We  are  alone,  there's  none  but  thee  and  V—Id.  (This  passage  takes  both  sides  of 
the  question.) 

"  That  in  all  the  lond  suld  be  no  king  hot  he.^—Gawin  Douglas. 
11  There  is  none  other  but  he.^ — Mark  xii.  32. 

"  No  man  hath  ascended  up  into  heaven  but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven."— John 
iii.  13. 

"  There  is  no  God  but  he.'''' — Salens  Koran,  p.  28. 

"  A  fact  of  which,  as  none  but  he  could  be  conscious,  none  but  he  could  be  the  pub 
lisher  of  it."— Pope's  Works,  Vol.  HI,  p.  114. 
"  No  Grecian  prince  but  1 
Has  power  this  bow  to  grant  or  to  deny."— Pope's  Odys.,  B.  xxi.,  I.,  372. 
"  Thus  she  and  none  but  she,  the  insulting  rage 

Of  heretics  opposed,  from  age  to  age.—Dryden. 
"  And  in  his  hand,  he  shakes  the  brand 
That  none  but  he  can  wield."— Macaulay,  Hor.  at  Bridge. 
"He  grasp9d  the  spear  that  none  but  he  could  raise."— Id. 
"  And  that  strange  sounds  ware  in  his  ears 

That  none  could  hear  but  he."— Id.,  Battle  of  L.  Beg. 
"  Whose  lights  are  fled,  whose  garlands  dead, 
And  all  but  he  departed."— Moore. 
"  And  he  remained  in  such  terror  as  none  but  he  can  know."— Dickens,  C.  T.,  p.  2S4, 
Appleton's  Household  Edition. 
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14 No  one  knew  but  /." — Id.,  David  Copperjield. 

H  Nobody  but  she  could  ever  know  what  he  was."— Id.,  D.  C. 

"If  I  had  been  coming  to  any  but  her"  (to  her).— Id.,  D.  C. 

"  Whom  shall  I  obey  but  thee  "  (except  or  but  I  obey  thee).— Milton,  P.  L. 

"  Who  but  /can  seal  the  lips  of  those  below."— Bulwer,  Caxtons. 

"  There  is  no  God  but  he." — Landor,  Per.  &  Aspas.,  p.  231. 

"And  let  no  man  abide  this  deed  but  we  the  doers."— Shakespeare,  J.  C,  Act  III. , 
Scene  I. 

"  This  none  must  know  but  thou.""1— Bryant's  Odys.,  447. 

"All  this  while  the  strange  man  looked  at  nobody  but  me'"  (but  he  looked  at  me.) — 
Dickens,  G.  E.,  p.  55. 

And  promised  him  faithfully  that  she  would  marry  no  one  but  him  "  (but  she  would 
marry  him).— Miss  Muloch,  Two  Mar.,  p.  19. 

"She  will  never  remember  any  mother  butmg"  (but  she  will  remember  me).— Id., 
Hannah,  p.  27. 

"  The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck 
Whence  all  but  he  had  fled."—  Mrs.  Hemans. 

Note.— This  passage  is  misquoted  in  Worcester's  Dictionary,  and  misprinted  lo 
several  American  editions. 

Models  for  the  Correction  of  False  Syntax. 

(a.)  Hitn  and  I  are  old  friends. 

Him,  a  declinable  pronoun  in  the  objective  case,  is  a  subject  of  the  verb  are  ;  but, 
a  declinable  pronoun  used  as  subject  of  a  verb  should  be  in  the  nominative  case.  The 
sentence  should  be,  He  and  I  are  old  friends. 

(b.)  He  is  older  than  me. 

Me,  a  declinable  pronoun  in  the  objective  case,  is  the  subject  of  a  suppressed  verb, 
but  a  declinable  pronoun  used  as  subject  of  a  verb,  etc.  The  sentence  should  be,  He  is 
older  than  I. 

(c.)  Nobody  came  but  him, 

Hitn,  a  declinable  pronoun  in  the  objective  case,  is  the  subject  of  a  suppressed  vert), 
but,  (recite  the  rule.)    The  sentence  should  be,  Nobody  came  but  he. 

(d.)  This  is  her. 

Her,  a  declinable  pronoun  in  the  objective  case,  is  the  attribute-complement  of  is, 
but  a  declinable  pronoun  used  as  the  attribute-complement  of  the  verb  be  should  be  in  the 
nominative  case.    The  sentence  should  be,  This  is  she. 

Note  to  the  Teacher.— Whatever  formula  is  used  in  correcting  the  errors  given 
below,  it  should,  as  shown  above,  include  four  points  : 

1.  A  statement  of  the  "  construction  "  of  the  declinable  pronoun. 

2.  The  case  in  which  the  pronoun  is  found. 

3.  A  statement  of  the  rule. 

4.  Condemnation  of  the  error,  and  correction  under  the  rule. 

Pupils  are  fond  of  saying,  in  cases  like  (a)  above,  •'  Him  is  the  object  of  a  verb,  and 
it  ought  to  be  the  subject."    This  is  not  only  no  correction,  but  it  is  actually  untrue  ; 
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"  him  "  is  the  subject  of  a  verb.  ltB  construction  is  precisely  what  it  should  be;  only 
the  case  is  wrong.  Him  is  just  as  truly  the  subject  of  a  verb  as  it  would  be  if  its  form 
were  correct. 

407.  Correct  all  errors  in  the  following  examples,  according  to  models 
given  above : 

1.  William  and  her  quarreled.  2.  You  and  me  must  finish  our  work. 
3.  Him  and  me  are  partners.  4.  Them  that  do  the  work  should  receive 
the  wages.  5.  Them  that  appear  honest  are  not  always  trustworthy.  (3 
May  me  and  my  brother  study  together?  7.  Them  that  escaped  from  the 
fire  ran  into  new  dangers.  8.  He  is  wiser  than  them  who  claim  to  know 
more.  9.  Are  you  taller  than  him  ?  10.  You  are  a  greater  traveler  than 
me.  11.  We  sorrow  not  as  them  that  have  no  hope.  12.  No  one  was 
present  but  him.  13.  They  were  all  saved  but  her.  14.  No  one  but  him 
was  strong  enough  for  the  work.  15.  Every  one  was  greatly  alarmed  but 
me.  16.  That  is  him.  17.  It  was  us  who  frightened  you.  18.  Whom  do 
they  say  it  is  (They  say,  it  is  whom)?  19.  This  is  her.  20.  It  must  have 
been  her.  21.  It  was  me.  22.  Whom  do  you  think  I  am  ?  23.  I  told  you 
it  was  them. 

408.  Notes.— (To  be  omitted  until  Review) 

(a.)  The  rule  given  (in  405)  is  true  as  stated,  but  when  a  declinable  pronoun  is  the 
complement  of  the  infinitive  of  be,  it  must  be  the  objective  case,  provided  the  infinitive 
has  a  separately  expressed  subject  (see  250) ;  thus, 

They  took  me  (separately  expressed  subject  of  the  infinitive)  to  be  htm  (not  he). 

Such  errors  may  be  corrected  as  follows : 

Let  the  captain  be  he  who  is  most  experienced. 

He,  a  declinable  pronoun  in  the  nominative  case,  is  the  attribute-complement  of  the 
infinitive  be,  whose  subject  is  separately  expressed  ;  but  when  a  declinable  pronoun  is 
the  complement  of  the  infinitive  of  "  be,"  it  must  be  in  the  objective  case,  provided,  etc. 
The  sentence  should  be, 

Let  the  captain  be  him  who  is  most  experienced. 

Correct  the  following  examples  of  false  syntax: 

1.  Who  do  you  take  me  to  be  (me  to  be  who)  ?  2.  They  believed  some  other  person 
to  be  she.    3.  We  all  knew  it  to  be  he. 

(b.)  The  rule  given  in  405  and  the  apparent  exception  given  in  the  note,  have  their 
foundation  in  the  broad  principle  of  apposition.  The  complement  of  be,  when  it  is  a 
name-word  of  any  kind,  always  means  the  same  person  or  thing  as  the  subject,  and  very 
naturally  takes  the  same  case.  When  the  subject  of  an  infinitive  is  a  declinable  word, 
in  what  case  should  it  be  ?    In  what  case  then  ought  its  complement  to  be  ? 
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409.  A   declinable   pronoun,  used  as  the  object  of  a 
verb  or  a  preposition,  should  be  in  the  objective  case  ;  thus, 
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Objects  of  Verbs  on  op  Verb-Phrases. 

1.  The  robbers  pursued  us. 

2.  This  affair  has  troubled  me. 

Objects  of  Prepositions. 

1.  They  waited  for  me. 

2.  I  sent  a  message  to  him. 

410.  The  rule  is  applicable  to  both  direct  and  indirect  objects  ;  thus, 

1.  He  gave  me  (indirect  object)  a  dollar. 

2.  They  taught  us  (indirect  object)  grammar. 

411.  Note  {to  be  omitted  until  Review). — The  same  rule  applies  when  a  declinable 
pronoun  is  the  object  of  a  verbal  (see  306) ;  thus, 

1.  I  was  certain  of  catching  him  (catching  ivhomf). 

2.  They  tried  to  defeat  us  (to  defeat  whom  ?). 

412.  Models  for.  the  Correction  of  Case-forms. 

(rt.)  He  has  insulted  you  and  I. 

/,  a  declinable  pronoun  in  the  nominative  case,  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  verb- 
phrase,  has  insulted ;  but,  a  declinable  pronoun,  used  as  the  object  of  a  verb  or  a  preposi- 
tion, should  be  in  the  objective  case.    The  sentence  should  be,  He  has  insulted  you  and  me. 

(b.)  The  master  gave  my  sister  and  I  lessons  in  French. 
I,  a  declinable  pronoun  in  the  nominative  case,  is  an  indirect  object  of  the  verb  gave  ; 
but,  a  declinable  pronoun,  etc.    The  sentence  should  be,  The  master  gave  my  sister  and 
me  lessons  in  French. 

(c.)  Are  these  books  for  you  and  he'.' 
He,  a  declinable  pronoun  in  the  nominative  case,  is  an  object  of  the  preposition  for  ; 
but  (recite  the  rule).    The  sentence  should  be,  Are  these  books  for  you  and  him? 

413.  Correct  the  following  errors,  giving  a  reason  for  each  change  : 

1.  Who  did  he  hurt  ?  2.  Have  you  abandoned  my  friends  and  I  ?  3. 
We  found  our  neighbor's  family  in  great  affliction,  and  he  almost  crazy. 
4.  They  who  escaped  from  the  fire,  the  sword  slew.  5.  Who  do  these 
pagans  worship  ?  6.  Be  careful  who  you  trust.  7.  The  law  punishes  the 
man  who  receives  what  is  stolen,  as  well  as  he  who  steals.  8.  They  that 
help  me  I  will  reward.  9.  He  orders  you  and  I  to  leave  the  room.  10.  He 
is  trying  to  rob  you  and  I.  11.  He  accomplished  his  purpose  only  by 
deceiving  my  family  and  I.  12.  He  will  ask  you  and  I  forty  questions. 
13.  Let  this  matter  be  between  you  and  I.  14.  Who  did  you  vote  for  {who 
is  the  object  of  the  preposition  for) ?  15.  Who  did  he  live  with?  16. 
Who  did  you  speak  to  ?  17.  He  offended  whomsoever  heard  him  (the 
object  of  offended  is  the  clause  ichomsoever  heard  him,  and  whomsoever  is 
the  subject  of  heard).  18.  Give  this  note  to  whosoever  I  designate.  19. 
She  is  a  lady  who  I  respect.  20.  Who  did  you  lend  my  knife  to?  21. 
Whom  say  ye  that  I  am  (I  am  whom)?  22.  Are  you  the  person  who  I 
should  apply  to?    23.  I  will  vote  for  whoever  the  convention  nominates. 
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414.  A  declinable  pronoun  in  apposition  should  be  in 

the  case  that  would  be  appropriate  if  it  were  used  in  the 

place  of  the  noun  or  pronoun  which  it  modifies ;  thus, 

"Then  the  handsome  Pau  puk-keewis, 
He,  the  idle  Yenadizze, 
He,  the  merry  mischief-maker, 
Rose  among  the  guests  assembled." 

Here  he  in  the  second  and  the  same  word  in  the  third  line  are  in  the 
nominative  case,  because  they  are  in  apposition  with  Pau-puk-keewis,  the 
subject  of  the  verb  rose.  If  he  were  used  in  the  place  of  Pau-puk-keetri*, 
the  nominative  would  be  the  appropriate  case. 

415.  Model  for  the  Correction  of  False  Syntax.    ' 

I  saw  your  brother,  he  of  whom  you  were  speaking  yesterday. 

He,  a  declinable  pronoun  in  tbe  nominative  case,  is  in  apposition  with  brother,  which 
is  the  object  of  the  verb  saw  ;  but,  (quote  the  rule.)  The  sentence  should  be,  I  saw 
your  brother,  him  of  whom  you  were  speaking  yesterday. 

416.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  exercises  : 

If  1.  We  saw  the  great  hunter,  he  who  killed  the  lion.  2.  The  kind 
shepherd,  him  who  loves  his  flock,  will  care  tenderly  for  you.  3.  The  two 
persons  most  interested,  him  and  me,  were  not  consulted.  4.  We  will 
make  a  covenant,  thou  and  me.  5.  All  good  citizens,  you,  me,  and  every 
one,  must  resist  this  tyranny.  6.  His  enemies,  them  that  hated  him,  will 
rejoice  at  his  misfortunes.     7.  We  will  help  each  other,  you  and  me. 

417.  Note  {to  be  omitted  until  Review).— A.  declinable  pronoun  used  independently 
with  a  modifying  word  (see  299)  must  be  in  the  nominative  case  ;  thus, 

They  refusing  to  reply,  I  left  them. 

Model  for  the  Correction  of  False  Syntax. 
Him  being  my  enemy,  I  would  take  no  advice  from  him. 

Him,  a  declinable  pronoun  in  the  objective  case,  is  used  independently  with  a  modi- 
fier ;  but,  (quote  the  rule.)  The  sentence  should  be,  He  being  my  enemy,  I  would  take 
no  advice  from  him. 

Correct  the  following  errors : 
1.  Her  consenting,  no  one  else  will  object.    2.  Him  objecting,  nothing  could  be  done. 

418.  A  declinable  pronoun  used  independently  by  ad- 
dress or  exclamation,  should  be  in  the  nominative  case ; 
thus, 

1.  He  an  honest  man  !  he  is  a  thief  rather.    2.  O  Thou,  whose  presence 


bright  all  space  doth  occupy.     3.  (i  Miserable  they  I "     4.  "  0  rare  u 
5.  He  too !  has  he  deserted  us  ? 

There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  ;  thus,  Ah  me  I     Dear  me  ! 

Exercises  in  Parsing. 
419.  Parse  the  nouns  and  pronouns  in  the  following  exercises: 

1.  "He  (83)  it  was  who  slew  my  father 

By  his  wicked  wiles  and  cunning." 

2.  "  He  it  was  who  carved  the  cradle 

Of  the  little  Hiawatha." 

3.  "  Thy  bigot  sire — nay,  tremble  not ; 

He  who  gave  birth  to  those  dear  eyes 
With  me  is  sacred." 

4.  "  And  Iagoo  the  great  boaster, 

He,  the  marvelous  story-teller, 
He,  the  friend  of  old  Nokomis, 
Saw  in  all  the  eyes  around  him, 
That  the  wedding  guests  assembled 
Longed  to  hear  his  pleasant  stories." 

5.  "  And  now  he  feels  the  bottom  ; 

Now  on  dry  earth  he  stands  ; 
Now  round  him  throng  the  fathers, 

And  press  his  gory  hands : 
And  now  with  shouts  and  clapping, 

And  noise  of  weeping  loud, 
He  enters  by  the  river-gate, 

Borne  by  the  joyous  crowd." 

6.  "  Ye  crags  and  peaks  !    I'm  with  you  once  again  ; 

I  hold  to  you  the  hands  you  first  beheld, 
To  show  they  still  are  free." 

?.  "  O  thou  that  rollest  on  high,  round  as  the  shield  of  my  fathers  1 " 
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LXXXV.— How  to    Tell   Adjectives 
V  from  Other  Words. 

420.  An  adjective  is  a  word  used  solely  to 
modify  a  name-word,  or  to  complete  the  meaning 
of  a  verb. 

Examples  of  adjectives  modifying  name- words  :  Strong  men,  seven  trees, 
this  boy,  a  horse,  the  children,  beautiful  elms. 

Examples  of  adjectives  used  to  fill  out  the  meaning-  of  incomplete  verbs  : 

The  mountain  is  lofty.     I  am  ready.     The  apple  tastes  sour.     The  lady 

looks  sad. 

421.  Note.— In  such  cases,  the  adjective  used  to  complete  the  meaning  of  a  verb, 
at  the  same  time,  modifies  the  subject ;  thus,  lofty  not  only  completes  is  but  it  also 
modifies  mountain. 

4:22.  An  adjective  sometimes  completes  the  meaning  of  a  verb  by 
helping  to  form  its  object ;  thus,  We  thought  him  foolish.  They  con- 
sidered the  patient  insane. 

Here  insane  helps  to  form  the  object  of  considered,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  modifies  patient.  "  They  considered  what  ?  "  Not  the  patient,  but 
the  patient  insane. 

423.  Most  adjectives  answer  questions  made  by  placing 
which,  what  kind  of,  how  many,  or  how  much  before 
the  words  modified  by  them;  thus,  "What  kind  of  men?" 
Answer,  "  Strong  men."  "  Hoiu  many  trees  ? "  Answer, 
"Seven  trees,"  etc. 
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424.  Copy  the  following  exercises,  underscoring  all  adjectives.  Tell 
what  noun  or  nouns  each  one  modifies,  and  whether  it  modifies  by  point- 
ing out,  by  describing,  or  by  telling  how  many  or  how  much.  Notice  that 
several  adjectives  may  modify  the  same  noun.  The  figure  after  each 
sentence  shows  the  number  of  adjectives  contained  in  it. 

1.  A  feeble  old  man  tottered  along  the  dusty  road. — (5.)  2.  Seven 
strong  men  could  not  lift  this  monstrous  fish  into  the  little  boat. — (6.) 
3.  Another  sailor  told  a  long  and  tedious  story  about  a  fierce  man-eating 
shark. — (7.)  4.  Yonder  fine  house  was  built  by  a  wealthy  farmer. — (4.) 
5.  On  the  same  day  fifty  innocent  little  children  were  playing  in  front  of 
the  gloomy  old  castle.— (8.)  6.  The  youngest  child  of  the  new  overseer 
was  an  active  little  fellow  about  nine  years  of  age. — (8.)  7.  Go  to  the 
nearest  house  and  bring  me  two  strong  ropes. — (4.)  8.  We  always  called 
him  "lazy  Peter,'*'  for  he  was  the  idlest  boy  in  the  whole  city. — (5.) 

425.  Write  the  following  nouns,  and  put  two  or  three  adjectives 
before  each : 

Horse,  city,  elm,  books,  farms,  dog,  kitten,  house,  knife,  pupils,  street, 
ship,  star,  peach,  books,  paper,  boy,  chickens,  wheelbarrows,  tigers. 

426.  Many  words  which  are  usually  and  naturally  nouns  become 
adjectives,  without  change  of  form ;  thus,  a  gold  dollar,  an  iron  cross,  a 
silver  spoon,  country  cider,  a  drummer  boy,  a  sailor  lad,  a  hall  stair,  a 
mountain  height,  Connecticut  tobacco,  etc. 

LXXXVL— Adjectives   Sometimes   Follow  their 
Nouns. 

427.  Adjectives  sometimes  follow  the  nouns  which  they  modify.  This 
is  almost  always  the  case  when  they  are  used  as  complements  of  verbs. 
What  nouns  do  red,  strong,  and  ripe  modify  in  the  following  sentences  ? 

1.  The  sky  was  red.    2.  The  man  was  strong.    3.  The  grain  grew  ripe. 

428.  But  an  adjective  not  used  as  complement  of  a  verb  may  also 
follow  its  noun.     Who  is  said  to  be  angry  in  the  following  sentence  ? 

Willie,  angry  with  his  brother,  began  to  cry. 

429.  An  adjective  that  modifies  a  pronoun  almost  always  follows  it, 
What  do  poor  and  rich  modify  in  the  following  sentence? 

We,  poor  in  money,  are  rich  in  friends. 
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430.  In  the  following  sentences,  find  all  the  adjectives,  and  tell  what 
noun  or  pronoun  each  modifies  : 

1.  The  mother,  anxious  about  her  child,  pressed  through  the  noisy 
crowd. — (4.)  2.  A  dove,  white  as  snow,  alighted  upon  the  topmost  branch 
of  a  neighboring  tree. — (0.)  3.  The  angry  sea,  white  with  foam,  dashed 
against  the  rocks  at  our  feet. — (4.) 

4.  "  And  the  grass,  green  from  the  soil  of  carnage, 

Waves  above  the  crushed  and  mouldering  skeleton." — (6.) 
5.  We  tried  to  rescue  the  drowning  boy,  but  he,  weary  with  his  long 
struggle,  sank  before  we  could  reach  him. — (4.) 

4*51.  Find,  in  the  following  sentences,  eighteen  adjectives  placed  after 
their  nouns,  and  used  to  complete,  or  to  help  in  completing,  verbs  : 

1.  The  fox  is  sly.  2.  Flowers  are  beautiful.  3.  The  river  is  wide. 
4.  The  mountains  are  grand.  5.  The  stars  are  brilliant.  6.  I  am  weary. 
7.  The  boys  were  noisy.  8.  The  baby  is  hungry.  9.  He  seemed  angry. 
10.  The  apple  tastes  sour.  11.  I  feel  faint.  12.  The  paper  feels  smooth. 
13.  The  rose  looks  red.  14.  Violets  smell  sweet.  15.  The  cloud  appears 
heavy  and  black.  16.  Four  (435)  is  more  than  six.  17.  We  considered 
the  bridge  dangerous. 

432.  Alone,  else,  and  enough,  when  they  are  adjectives,  always  follow 
their  nouns,  and  only  generally  does. 

433.  Tell  which  nouns  and  pronouns  are  modified  by  the  italicized 
adjectives  in  the  following  exercises  : 

1.  My  father  alone  could  control  me.  2.  He  alone  was  calm.  3.  Nobody 
else  can  do  this  work.  4.  Vegetables  only  are  sold  in  this  market,  and 
only  meat  in  the  other.  5.  Money  enough  has  been  wasted  already.  6. 
We  had  food  enough  for  two  days  only.  7.  I  consider  this  question 
doubtful. 

LXXXVII.— Words  used  in  Counting  and  Numbering. 

434.  Words  used  in  counting  and  numbering,  when  they 
directly  modify  nouns,  expressed  or  understood,  are  adjectives. 
They  answer  the  questions,  "How  many?"  and   "Which?" 

thus, 

1.  How  many  apples  ?    Answer,  Twenty-six  apples. 

2.  Which  page?    Answer,  The  thirty -seventh  page. 
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435.  It  should  be  remembered  that  words  used  as  mere  names  of 
numbers,  are  nouns ;  thus, 

1.  Six  is  more  than  Five. 

2.  Fifty  is  less  than  Sixty. 

Also,  that  numeral  words,  plural  in  form,  are  nouns ;  thus, 

1    Hundreds  had  perished  already. 

2.  Thousands  of  the  poorer  people  were  discontented  and  rebellious. 

3.  They  marched  by  twos  and  threes. 

4.  He  left  his  little  ones  at  home. 

Also,  that  pair,  brace,  score,  and  dozen  (except  in  phrases  like  "  a  dozen. 
eggs")  are  collective  nouns. 

436.  In  the  following  exercises  find  thirty-eight  nouns  and  eighteen 
adjectives.     The  adjectives  a  and  the  are  not  counted. 

1.  We  left  the  little  ones  at  home.  2.  Sing  the  ninety-seventh  hymn. 
3.  One  half  is  more  than  two  sixths.  4.  Thousands  of  people  felt  the  shock 
of  the  earthquake.  5.  The  boys  marched  by  twos.  6.  Eight  is  two  thirds 
of  twelve.  7.  Twenty  houses  stood  in  one  row.  8.  We  shot  five  pairs  of 
birds.  9.  Thirty-nine  children  attended  the  school.  10.  Seven  books  lay 
on  the  table.  11.  Read  the  twenty-first  lesson.  12.  A  score  is  a  dozen  and 
eight.  13.  Would  you  rather  have  three  apples  than  two  apples'?  14. 
Have  you  any  peaches  ?  I  have  three  small  ones.  15.  He  carried  a  pair 
of  pistols.  16.  Dozens  of  these  vagrants  were  wandering  about  the  country. 
17.  Millions  of  stars  wander  through  the  blue  abyss. 


LXXXVIII.— Adjectives  used  Substantively. 

437.  Very  frequently  the  noun  which  naturally  follows  an  adjective 
Is  omitted.  In  such  cases  the  adjective  takes  the  place  of  the  omitted 
noun,  and  is  said  to  be  used  "  as  a  noun  "  or  "  substantively  ";  thus, 

1.  This  is  a  beautiful  picture.  2.  Both  answered  at  once.  3.  Many 
were  astonished.     4.  The  poor  suffer  most  in  winter. 

Here,  this  stands  for  and  also  modifies  picture ;  loth  stands  for  and 
modifies  some  noun,  perhaps  persons  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many 
and  poor. 

438.  Adjectives  used  substantively,  may  be  in  any  of  the  eight  con- 
structions heretofore  considered  under  nouns. 
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431).  Any  adjective,  used  without  its  noun  and  standing  for  it,  may  be 
parsed  as  "  an  adjective  used  substantively."  In  most  cases  the  noun  may 
be  supplied  if  such  a  course  is  preferred.  A  few  of  these  words,  however, 
like  none  (in  its  modern  use)  and  others  cannot  take  a  noun  after  them. 

440.  A  few  adjectives,  very  often  used  substantively,  require  especial 
attention. 

(a.)  This,  that,  one,  and  other  have  plural  forms,  viz.,  these,  those,  ones, 
and  others. 

(b.)  Much  and  each  are  singular.  Each  may  represent  any  number  of 
objects,  but  only  one  at  a  time;  thus, 

A  thousand  men  stand  in  line,  and  each  carries  a  musket. 

Here  each  represents  any  one  of  a  thousand  men,  but  it  is  singular,  as 
the  form  of  the  verb  carries  plainly  shows. 

(c.)  Either  and  neither  are  commonly  used  to  represent  one  of  two  ;  thus, 

Harry  and  his  friend  are  both  bright  boys,  but  neither  is  industrious ; 

but  they  may  be  used  as  plural  words ;  thus, 

The  boys  and  the  dogs  chased  the  rabbit,  but  neither  were  able  to 

catch  it. 

(d.)  All,  both,  many,  few,  and  several,  used  substantively,  are  plural  ; 
some,  such,  any,  and  none  are  usually  plural,  and  own  and  enough  are 
singular  or  plural. 

(e.)  When  this  and  that  are  used  to  represent  two  things  previously 
mentioned,  this  must  refer  to  the  thing  last  mentioned,  and  that  to  the 
other;  thus, 

Here  is  a  mountain,  and  there  a  cascade ;  this  (the  cascade)  is  beautiful, 
that  (the  mountain)  is  sublime. 

441.  Remember  that  most  of  the  words  mentioned  above  are  frequently  followed 
by  nouns  which  they  modify;  thus,  "all  men,"  "such  people,"  "both  boys."  Notice 
also  that  occasionally  some  of  the  same  words  become  nouns  ;  thus,  "  He  lost  his  all." 
A  little  is  sufficient.1'  "  Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast."  "  Take  good  care  of  the  little 
ones" 

442.  In  the  following  sentences  are  twenty-two  italicized  words. 
Among  these  find  nine  adjectives  used  substantively. 
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1.  Who  is  this?  2.  Many  were  offended  at  his  answer.  3.  All  were 
astonished,  and  some  were  frightened.  4.  None  would  tell  who  had  done 
the  mischief.  5.  He  injured  himself  by  his  conduct.  6.  These  are  the 
results  that  he  expected.  7.  He  wasted  his  time,  but  i~  improved  mine. 
8.  The  feeble  and  the  sick  were  left  behind.     9.  His  own  received  Mm  not. 


LXXXIX.— Adjective-Phrases. 

443,  Two  or  more  words  which,  taken  together,  do  the 
work  of  an  adjective,  may  be  called  an  adjective-phrase  (see 
690). 

Words  used  in  counting  and  numbering  above  ninety-nine,  are  adjective- 
phrases  ;  as,  a  hundred  men  ;  three  hundred  sixty-five  and  one-fourth  days  ; 
the  two  hundred  seventy -fourth  hymn ;  one  thousand  dollars ;  a  thousand 
dollars. 

4:44.  The  following  groups  of  words,  answering  the  questions  "  How 
many?"  or  "How  much?"  are  also  adjective -phrases;  a  little,  a  few,  a 
great  many,  and  many  a. 

445.  In  the  following  exercises,  find  thirteen  nouns,  four  adjectives, 
and  eight  adjective-phrases : 

1.  Four  hundred  and  one  cities.  2.  Many  a  man  has  been  deceived 
by  appearances.  3.  Six  soldiers  were  on  guard.  4.  Two  million  seven 
thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty -one  votes  were  cast.  6.  He  asked  for  a 
little  food.  6.  We  waited  thirty-eight  days.  7.  A  hundred  horses  drew 
his  chariot.  8.  A  great  many  worthless  books  are  printed.  9.  Bring  me 
a  few  matches.     10.  He  told  a  great  many  strange  stories. 

446.  In  the  following  exercises,  find  ten  adjectives,  three  adjective- 
phrases,  and  fifteen  nouns.  Show  what  word  is  modified  by  each  adjective 
and  adjective-phrase. 

1.  The  juggler  performed  with  five  balls,  and  kept  them  constantly  in 
the  air.  2.  A  million  stars  wander  through  space.  3.  Thousands  were 
lying  sick  in  the  hospital.  4.  They  were  a  pair  of  cunning  scoundrels. 
5.  A  few  friends  met  at  my  house.  6.  Two  hundred  and  one  passengers 
were  on  the  train.  7.  From  which  town  did  you  come?  8.  Either  house 
will  do  for  me. 
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XC— Other  Parts  of  Speech  Changed  to  Adjectives. 

(To  be  omitted  until  Review.) 

447.  Words  that  usually  belong  to  other  parts  of  speech  become 
adjectives  when  they  are  used  for  the  sole  purpose  of  modifying  nouns  or 
pronouns,  or  of  completing  verbs. 

(a.)  Words  usually  classed  as  participles  become  adjectives  when  they 
stand  before  nouns  and  modify  them  ;  thus, 

1.  A  charming  evening.  2.  A  spreading  oak.  3.  An  astonished  man. 
4.  A  rained  nation.  5.  A  flowing  river.  6.  A  floating  cloud.  7.  An 
afflicted  family.     8.  A  broken  plate. 

(&.)  Words  commonly  classed  as  prepositions  sometimes  become  adjec- 
tives ;*  thus, 

1.  The  above  passages  are  quoted  literally.  2.  Please  pay  the  within 
bill.  3.  The  captain  was  in  the  after  part  of  the  vessel.  4.  Over  exertion 
and  exposure  had  made  me  ill.  5.  The  gods  above  had  heard  his  prayer. 
6.  The  mate  is  beloic,  talking  with  the  engineer.  7.  We  were  already  up 
and  ready  for  work. 

(&)  Words  commonly  classed  as  adverbs  sometimes  becomes  adjectives ; 
thus, 

1.  My  stay  here  must  be  brief.  2.  The  then  king  was  a  weak  and 
cowardly  man.  3.  The  sun  is  up.  4.  My  friend  is'  here.  5.  Do  not  strike 
a  man  when  he  is  down.  6.  My  father  is  aicay  from  home.  7.  Life  is  but 
an  empty  dream.  8.  Even  the  chancellor  was  accused  of  treachery.  9. 
Thine  often  infirmities. 

(d.)  Many  words  are  used  either  as  adjectives  or  adverbs  without  change 
of  form ,  thus, 

1.  He  has  &fast  horse.  2.  You  walk  too  fast  for  me.  3.  They  went 
into  a  jfor  country.  4.  More  money  is  wanted.  5.  He  behaves  ill  to-day. 
6.  This  is  an  ill  wind.  7.  He  journeyed  far  and  wide.  8.  You  must  work 
more  and  play  less. 

*  The  use  of  expressions  such  as  "  the  then  ruler,"  M  the  above  remarks,"  etc.,  are 
condemned  by  most  grammarians,  hut  they  are  in  frequent  use,  and  not  without  respect- 
able authority.  Shakespeare  speaks  of  "  this  beneath  world,"  and  Butler,  in  Hndibras, 
of  "  both  the  under  worlds."  Kinglake  writes  "  in  his  then  plight,"  and  the  "  then 
repute  of  this  person."  Whately  speaks  of  "  our  then  ministers,"  and  Campbell,  in  his 
Rhetoric,  of  the  "  above  remarks."  Undoubtedly,  it  is  best  and  safest  to  avoid  such 
expressions. 
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448.  Parse  the  adjectives  in  the  following  sentences  (a  few  of  them 
are  italicized)  : 

1.  "  Betsey  and  I  are  out."  2.  On  my  journey  hither  I  saw  many  strange 
things.  3.  A  town  stands  on  the  hither  side  of  the  stream.  4.  The  gloomy 
night  is  at  last  over.  5.  He  seems  happy,  but  he  is  not  so.  6.  I  am  here 
and  ready  to  help  you. 


XCI. — Comparison  of  Adjectives. 

449.  Many  adjectives  "have  variations  of  form  to  express 
different  degrees  of  quality  or  quantity.  Thus,  of  a  man  who 
possesses  the  quality  of  strength,  we  may  say, 

He  is  a  strong  man ; 
of  another  possessing  this  quality  in  a  higher  degree  we  may 

say, 

He  is  a  stronger  man  ; 

and  of  a  third  who  possesses  this  quality  in  a  degree  higher 

than  either  of  the  others, 

He  is  the  strongest  man. 

(a.)  In  the  first  of  these  sentences,  we  have  the  simple  form  of  the  adjec- 
tive.   This  is  generally  known  as  the  positive  degree. 

(b.)  In  the  second  sentence, two  objects  are  compared,  and  we  have  the 
comparative  degree,  formed  by  adding  er  to  the  simple  form. 

(c.)  In  the  third  sentence, three  objects  are  compared,  and  we  have  the 
superlative  degree,  formed  by  adding  est  to  the  simple  form. 

450.  This  change  of  form  in  an  adjective  is  called 
comparison. 

451.  Write  in  three  columns,  under  proper  headings,  the  comparison 
of  the  following  adjectives:* 

*  The  following  rules  for  spelling  should  he  applied  in  this  exercise  by  pupils  who 
fail  to  add  the  terminal  ions  in  a  proper  manner  : 

Final  silent  e  is  dropped  before  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel,  except  when  the 
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Wide,  narrow,  sweet,  sour,  large,  big,  small,  smooth,  weak,  faint,  tall, 
short,  brief,  dark,  great,  brave,  swift,  slow,  able,  feeble,  mighty,  crafty, 
close,  angry,  ready,  weighty,  steady,  gloomy,  moody,  pretty,  weary,  witty, 
funny,  guilty,  jolly,  dreamy,  idle,  mad,  glad,  sad,  hot,  red. 

453.  The  comparative  degree  is  used  when  two  objects  (or 
sets  of  objects)  are  compared,  and  the  superlative,  when  three 
or  more  are  compared  ;  thus, 

1.  Steel  is  stronger  than  iron. 

2.  December  is  the  coldest  month  in  the  year. 

453.  Note.— We  may  say,  "  He  is  stronger  than  all  his  brothers,"  thus  apparently 
using  the  comparative  degree  in  a  comparison  between  one  and  many  ;  but  in  cases  like 
this  we  really  compare  one  thing  with  a  single  group  of  things.  The  expression  quoted 
above  should  not  be  used,  unless  we  mean  to  assert  that  his  strength  is  greater  than  the 
combined  strength  of  his  brothers. 

There  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  no  reason  why  an  adjective  in  the  superlative  degree 
may  not  be  used  when  we  compare  only  two  objects  ;  thus, 
The  strongest  of  two  men  ; 
but  usage  demands  the  use  of  the  comparative  in  such  cases  ;  thus, 
The  stronger  of  two  men. 

454.  Copy  the  following  sentences,  correcting  all  errors,  and  giving  a 
reason  for  each  change  : 

1.  John  and  James  are  brothers,  and  John  is  the  eldest.  2.  My  right 
hand  is  the  largest.  3.  My  left  eye  is  the  keenest  of  the  two.  4.  He  is 
the  elder  of  seven  brothers.     5.  She  was  the  youngest  of  two  sisters. 


XCII.— Some  Adjectives  Cannot  be  Compared. 

455.  Only  adjectives  expressing  quality,  and  a  few  others 
like  far,  much,  and  many  can  be  compared.     There  is  noth- 

word  ends  in  ce  or  ge  and  the  suffix  begins  with  a  or  o ;  thus,  close  +  er  =  closer,  and 
idle  +  est  =  idlest ;  but  peace  +  able  =  peaceable,  and  courage  +  ous  =  courageous. 

II. 

When  a  single  consonant  stands  after  a  single  vowel  at  the  end  of  a  monosyllable  or 
of  a  word  accented  on  the  final  syllable,  it  is  doubled  before  a  suffix  beginning  with  a 
vowel ;  as,  hot  +  er  =  hotter ;  big  +  er  =  bigger. 

III. 

Final  ?/,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  is  changed  into  i  before  a  suffix,  unless  the  suffix 
begins  with  i ;  thus,  merry  +  er  =  merrier ;  lovely  +  est  =  loveliest ;  but  carry  +  ing  = 
carrying. 
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ing  capable  of  comparison,  in  the  meaning  of  such  words  as 
seven,  this,  some,  any,  etc. 

45(5.  But  some  adjectives  of  quality  cannot  be  compared,  because  what 
they  express  is  subject  to  no  change  ;  as  annual,  eternal,  triangular,  etc. ; 
though  others  expressing  qualities  which  strictly  admit  of  no  change  are 
compared  by  good  speakers  and  writers  ;  as  round,  rounder ;  true,  truer ; 
straight,  straighter,  etc. 

457.  Note.— The  reason  of  this  is  as  follows:  When,  for  instance,  we  speak  of 
anything  as  round  or  straight,  we  do  not  always  have  in  mind  perfect  roundness  or 
straightness  ;  therefore  we  may  speak  of  other  objects  that  make  a  nearer  approach  to 
these  states,  as  rounder  or  straighter. 

458.  An  adjective  must  not  be  compared  if  the  addition  of  er  or  est  to 
the  positive  degree  (or  simple  form)  makes  a  word  that  is  difficult  to  utter 
or  harsh  in  sound.  For  this  reason  few  adjectives  of  two,  and  none  of 
more  than  two,  syllables  should  be  compared. 

459.  The  adjectives  of  two  syllables  (dissyllables)  most  frequently 
compared,  are  those  ending  in  le,  re,  w,  and  y  ;  thus, 

feeble  feebler  feeblest 

sincere  sincerer  sincerest 

hollow  hollo  wer  hollo  west 

merry  merrier  merriest 

460.  Write  the  comparison  of  such  of  the  following  adjectives  as  you 
think  ought  to  be  compared,  and  give  reasons  why  the  others  should  not 
be  compared  : 

Seven,  wide,  narrow,  these,  those,  some,  strong,  weak,  swift,  tall,  idle, 
twenty-one,  such,  bright,  sad,  funny,  pretty,  equal,  daily,  hourly,  Ameri- 
can, French,  eternal,  square,  noble,  able,  worthless,  magnificent,  ridiculous, 
brutish,  contemptible,  intelligent,  plentiful,  lofty,  mighty,  guilty,  truthful, 
porous,  happy,  industrious,  new,  mean,  wild,  conscientious. 

401.  For  adjectives  that  cannot  be  compared  on  account  of  reasons 
given  in  458,  we  have  a  substitute  for  comparison.  We  may  leave  the 
adjective  unchanged,  and  place  before  it  more  for  the  comparative,  and 
most  for  the  superlative  degree,  or  by  prefixing  less  and  least  instead  of 
more  and  most,  we  may  express  comparison  descending  ;  thus, 

beautiful,  more  beautiful,  most  beautifuL 

and 

beautiful,  less  beautiful,  least;  beautiful. 
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This  is  not  true  comparison,  which  is  a  change  in  the  form  of  an  adjec- 
tive, but  it  serves  the  same  purpose.  Such  expressions  may  be  treated  as 
adjective-phrases,  or  the  two  words  may  be  parsed  separately. 

402.  Select  the  adjectives  in  the  following  exercises,  and  write  out 
the  comparison  of  each,  using  more  and  most  when  you  cannot  properly 
add  er  and  est- 

Dangerous  diseases,  doubtful  stories,  restless  waves,  disagreeable 
weather,  serious  mistakes,  innocent  children,  peaceable  people,  heavy 
burdens,  noble  heroes,  valiant  men,  peaceful  valleys,  dreadful  noises, 
sudden  shocks,  a  vicious  dog,  proper  respect,  senseless  statements,  won- 
drous visions,  hard  labor,  smooth  paper. 


XCIIL— More  about  Comparison. 

463.  We  may,  if  we  choose,  sometimes  place  more  and  most  before 
adjectives  that  it  is  proper  to  compare;  thus,  we  may  say  more  easy,  most 
free,  instead  of  easier  and  freest. 

A  few  superlatives  end  in  most ;  thus,  hindmost,  topmost,  nethermost, 
etc.  ;  and  the  following  are  compared  irregularly  : 

Simple  Form, 
or 
Positive  Degree. 
good, 
bad. 
ill, 
little, 


id   i 

I,   s 


Comparative  Degree. 

Superlative  Degree. 

better, 

best. 

worse, 

worst. 

less, 

least. 

more, 

most. 

(  older, 

1  oldest, 

(  elder, 

/  eldest. 

many, 
much, 

old. 


464.  Write  the  comparison  of  the  following  adjectives,  giving  especial 
attention  to  irregular  comparisons  and  to  adjectives  ending  in  silent  e,  in 
a  single  consonant  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  or  in  y  preceded  by  a  con- 
sonant :  Much,  little,  noisy,  gloomy,  shady,  jolly,  sharp,  lame,  tame,  fit, 
wealthy,  greasy,  bad,  deep,  wide,  trusty,  glad,  good,  musty,  fierce,  true. 

465.  Change  the  following  comparatives  and  superlatives  into  expres- 
sions meaning  the  same,  but  containing  more  and  most : 
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1  A  nobler  hero.  2.  The  mightiest  warrior.  3.  A  wittier  man.  4.  The 
feeblest  opposition.  5.  A  gloomier  valley.  6.  The  merriest  party.  7.  The 
wealthiest  city.  8.  The  profoundest  respect.  9.  An  easier  way.  10.  The 
ablest  oration. 


XCIV. — Exercises   in  the  Use  of  Comparatives  and 
Superlatives. 

466.  3Iore  or  most  must  not  be  used  before  compared 
adjectives.  We  must  not  say  more  wider,  most  calmest, 
etc.  Such  incorrect  expressions  are  sometimes  called  double 
comparisons. 

467.  Notes. 

(a.)  Inferior  and  superior  are  Latin  comparatives  transplanted  into  English ;  and 
though  they  cannot,  like  other  comparatives,  be  followed  by  than,  they  sometimes  allow 
more  and  most  to  be  placed  before  tbem ;  thus,  we  may  say, 

His  first  picture  was  a  poor  one,  but  his  second  is  even  more  inferior  ; 

but,  we  must  not  say, 

This  book  is  inferior  than  the  other. 

(b.)  Preferable  is  an  adjective  which,  in  its  simple  form,  means  "  more  desirable." 
It  is  therefore  in  effect  a  comparative,  but  since  it  is  not  an  actual  comparative,  it  must 
not  be  followed  by  than. 

468.  It  is  bad  English  to  say, 

Joseph  is  taller  than  any  one  in  his  family, 

because  he  is  "one  in  his  family,"  and  therefore  the  sentence  makes  him 
taller  than  himself.     It  should  be, 
Joseph  is  taller  than  any  other  one  (or,  than  any  one  else)  in  his  family. 

469.  It  is  bad  English  to  say, 

Joseph  is  the  tallest  of  his  brothers, 

because  he  is  not  one  of  his  own  brothers,  but  the  sentence  makes  him  so. 
It  should  be, 

Joseph  is  taller  than  any  of  his  brothers, 
or, 

Joseph  is  the  tallest  of  his  father's  sons. 
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470.  Copy  the  following  sentences,  changing  them  into  good  English, 
and  giving  reasons  for  the  changes : 

1.  The  dove  is  a  peaceabler  bird  than  the  jay.  2.  I  was  the  eldest 
of  two  brothers.  3.  The  sick  man  is  quieter  to-night.  4.  The  right  hand 
is  usually  the  strongest.  5.  This  was  the  most  noblest  act  of  her  life. 
6.  This  method  is  preferable  than  the  other.  7.  I  am  older  than  any  one 
in  my  family.  8.  He  was  more  industrious  than  any  one  in  his  class. 
9.  The  most  poisonous  of  all  the  other  serpents  is  the  viper.  10.  He 
was  wiser  than  any  man  in  his  time.  11.  Eve  was  the  fairest  of  her 
daughters.  12.  He  was  the  most  patient  of  his  companions.  13.  My 
father  thought  me  worse  than  any  of  his  children.  14.  He  was  a  braver 
soldier  than  any  in  his  regiment.  15.  This  lady  was  the  plainest  of  all 
her  sisters.  16.  The  flea  is  stronger  than  any  insect  of  its  size.  17.  Napo- 
leon was  greater  than  any  general  of  his  time. 


XCV. — Adjectives  Needing  Special  Attention. 

4TL.  Two  adjectives  only,  this  and  that,  have  plural 
forms,  viz.,  these  and  those.  There  are,  however,  many 
others  that  are  in  their  nature  either  singular,  as  a,  an,  one, 
etc.,  or  plural,  as  four,  twenty,  several,  many,  etc. 

472.  An  adjective  and  the  noun  which  it  modifies 
should  not  disagree  in  number ;  thus,  these  books,  that 
book,  several  books,  many  books. 

473.  Copy  the  following  sentences,  correcting  all  errors  in  syntax  : 

1.  This  railroad  is  forty  mile  long.  2.  My  room  is  twenty  foot  wide. 
3.  These  kind  of  people  no  one  likes.  4.  I  have  not  seen  him  this  twenty 
years.  5.  I  dislike  these  sort  of  berries.  6.  This  memoranda  is  not  cor- 
rect. 7.  He  is  not  one  of  those  kind.  8.  Only  ignorant  people  make 
these  kind  of  errors.  9.  The  wall  is  ten  foot  high.  10.  Every  phenomena 
was  described.  11.  Three  sort  of  type  are  used.  12.  He  examined  but 
one  strata  of  the  rock.     13.  Walk  with  me  a  little  ways. 

474.  The  adjectives  a  or  an  and  the  are  commonly  known 
as  articles.  They  are,  however,  true  adjectives,  and  nothing 
is  gained  by  separating  them  from  the  others. 
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475.  A  is  an  with  the  n  dropped,  and  either  word  means  nearly  the 
same  as  one.    Of  course  these  words  can  modify  only  singular  nouns. 

476.  A  is  used  before  words  beginning  with  a  consonant  sound,  and 
an  before  words  beginning  with  a  vowel  sound. 

477.  In  deciding  whether  to  use  a  or  an  before  a  word,  consider  the 
sound  (not  the  letter)  with  which  it  begins.  Does  herb  begin  with  a  vowel 
or  a  consonant  sound  f  Is  the  letter  h  a  vowel  or  a  consonant  ?  The  first 
letter  of  union  is  ut  but  its  first  sound  is  the  sound  of  y.  Is  y  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  word  a  vowel  or  a  consonant  ?  Should  we  write  "  a  union  "  or 
"  an  union  "  ? 

478.  Write  the  following  words  and  expressions,  placing  either  a  or 
an  before  each : 

History,  honorable  man,  useful  art,  union  of  states,  strong  argument, 
intelligent  workman,  honest  man,  yearly  meeting,  universal  truth,  Euro- 
pean custom,  united  country,  usage,  historical  essay,  hermit,  herb. 

Note. — Some  writers  use  an  before  a  word  beginning  with  the  sound  of  h,  and  not 
accented  on  the  first  syllable  ;  thus,  an, historical  essay. 

479.  A,  an,  or  the  is  to  be  used  befote  the  first  only  of 
two  or  more  adjectives  modifying  the  same  noun,  but 
before  each  of  two  or  more  adjectives  modifying  differ- 
ent nouns;  thus, 

This  gentleman  has  a  beautiful  and  convenient  house  ; 

but 

My  friend  has  a  white  (horse)  and  a  black  horse. 

480.  Rules  for  the  use  of  these  words  are  of  little  value.  They  must 
be  used  whenever  they  help  in  expressing  our  meaning  clearly  and  grace- 
fully, and  omitted  whenever  they  do  not  serve  this  purpose. 

(a.)  Of  how  many  flags  do  I  speak  when  I  say, 

"  I  have  a  red,  white,  and  blue  flag" ? 
and  of  how  many  when  I  say, 

"I  have  a  red,  a  white,  and  a  blue  flag"? 
(&.)  In  which  of  the  following  sentences  does  it  appear  that  a  river- 
horse  and  a  hippopotamus  are  the  same  thing? 

I  saw  a  river-horse  or  a  hippopotamus. 
I  saw  a  river-horse  or  hippopotamus. 
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(c.)  Which  of  the  following  sentences  means  that  a  Cossack  makes  a 
better  soldier  than  a  farmer  would  make,  and  what  does  the  other  sen- 
tence mean  ? 

A  Cossack  makes  a  better  soldier  than  farmer. 

A  Cossack  makes  a  better  soldier  than  a  farmer. 

(d.)  Is  it  good  English  to  say, 

' '  We  walked  through  a  thick  woods  "  ? 
(e.)  Is  it  correct  to  say, 

"  He  carried  two  rods,  a  long  and  short  one  "  ? 

481.  Copy  the  following  sentences,  changing  them  into  good  English 
and  telling  what  is  amiss  in  each : 

1.  He  had  two  coats,  an  old  and  new  one.  2.  He  knows  the  difference 
between  a  plain  and  beautiful  face.  3.  I  will  now  speak  of  the  transitive 
and  intransitive  verb.  4.  A  tall  and  short  man  were  in  the  street  to- 
gether. 5.  A  bright  and  dull  child  recited  in  the  same  class.  6.  This  man 
possessed  an  active  and  an  energetic  mind.  7.  He  was  a  great  and  a  good 
man.  8.  A  long  and  short  vowel  occurs  in  this  word.  9.  The  teacher' 
explained  the  present,  the  past,  and  the  future  tenses.  10.  Read  the  first, 
the  second,  the  third,  and  the  fourth  chapters.  11.  An  adjective  or  parti- 
ciple may  modify  a  noun. 

Hints  on  the  Exercises  given  above. — No.  1.  Can  a  coat  be  both 
old  and  new  ?  No.  2.  Can  the  same  face  be  plain  and  beautiful  ?  No.  4. 
Does  the  writer  mean  one  man,  or  two  ?  No.  8.  Can  a  vowel  be  both 
long  and  short?  No.  9.  Has  a  word  more  than  one  present,  one  past, 
and  one  future  tense  ?  (Say  "  the  present,  past,  and  future  tenses,"  or 
else  "the  present,  the  past,  and  the  future  tense.")  No.  11.  Is  an  adjec- 
tive the  same  thing  as  a  participle  ? 

482.  Them,  a  pronoun  in  the  objective  case,  is  often  and  very  incor- 
rectly used  instead  of  the  adjective  those.  Such  an  error  betrays  either 
ignorance  or  inexcusable  carelessness.  Write  two  sentences  illustrating 
this. 

483.  Never  use  adjectives  too  grand  for  the  nouns 
modified  by  them. 

Change  the  italicized  adjectives  in  the  following  sentences  into  others 
more  appropriate : 
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Model. 

We  had  a  splendid  ride. 

Splendid  means  brilliant,  shining,  or  magnificent,  and  is  a  word  unfit  to 
modify  ride. 

1.  This  is  a  magnificent  slate  pencil.  2.  They  gave  us  lonely  bread  and 
cheese.  3.  He  plays  a  dreadful  game  of  croquet.  4.  I  think  mutton  is 
horrible. 

484.  Note.—  When  an  adjective  follows  a  noun  it  sometimes  takes  the  sign  of  the 
possessive,  which  really  belongs  to  the  noun  ;  thus,  "  Henry  the  Fourth's  reign,"  "No- 
body else's  business."  Nobody  else's  is  an  expression  condemned  by  many,  but  used  by 
writers  whose  authority  cannot  be  denied ;  thus,  "  The  moon  was  peculiarly  his  busi- 
ness and  nobody  else's." — Dickens.  Expressions  like  Henry  the  Fourth's  may  be  treated 
as  noun-phrases  (195). 

XCVL— Exercises  in   Parsing  Adjectives  and 
Adjective   Pronouns,  etc. 

485.  Models. 

(a.)     Bring  me  a  stronger  rope. 

Stronger  is  an  adjective  in  the  comparative  degree,  modifying  the  noun  rope, 
(b.)    I  will  shoiv  you  a  more  beautiful  pticture. 

More  beautiful  is  a  comparative  adjective-phrase,  modifying  the  noun  picture. 

Note. — Beautiful  may  be  parsed  as  an  adjective  modifying  picture,  and  more  as  an 
adverb  modifying  beautiful,  but  every  purpose  is  served  by  the  briefer  method  given 
above. 

(c.)    He  made  one  grand  and.  final  effort. 

One,  grand,  and  final  are  adjectives  modifying  the  noun  effort. 

{d.)     The  bird,  joy ful  at  his  release,  flew  swiftly  away. 

Joyful  is  an  adjective  modifying  the  noun  bird. 

{e.)    Are  you  angry  ? 

Angry  is  an  adjective  modifying  you,  and  the  complement  of  the  verb  are. 

(/.)     Three  thousand  five  hundred  and  six  men  composed  the  new  army. 

Three  thousand  five  hundred  and  six  is  an  adjective-phrase  modifying  the  noun 
men  (443). 

(g.)    A  dozen  birds  were  killed  at  one  sJiot. 

A  dozen  is  an  adjective-phrase  modifying  the  noun  birds. 

{h.)    Seven  of  these  peo)>le  are  strangers* 

Seven  is  an  adjective  used  substantively,  in  the  plural  number  and  third  person.  It  is 
the  subject  of  the  verb  are. 
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(i.)    Five  is  less  than  six. 

Five  is  a  noun  (the  name  of  a  number)  in  the  singular  number.  It  is  the  subject  of 
the  verb  is  (435). 

Less  is  an  adjective  in  the  comparative  degree,  modifying  the  noun  Jive  and  attribute- 
complement  of  the  verb  is. 

(j.)    Millions  have  gone  before  us. 

Millions  is  a  noun  in  the  plural  number,  and  subject  of  the  verb-phrase  have  gone  (435).-* 

(k.)    I  had  a  feiv  dollars  in  my  pocket. 

A  few  is  an  adjective-phrase  modifying  the  noun  dollars  (444). 

(I.)    TJie  old  and  the  young  chat  merrily  together. 

Old  and  young  are  adjectives  used  substantively  in  the  plural  number  and  third  per- 
son.   They  are  subjects  of  the  verb  chat. 

(m.)    Neither  threats  nor  flattery  can  change  his  course. 

Neither  is  an  adjective  modifying  the  two  following  nouns. 

(n.)    Both  of  the  boys  are  guilty,  but  neither  will  confess. 

Both  is  an  adjective  used  substantively  in  the  plural  number  and  third  person.  It  is 
the  subject  of  the  verb  are. 

Guilty  is  an  adjective  modifying  both.    It  is  also  the  complement  of  the  verb  are. 
Neither  is  an  adjective  used  substantively,  in  the  singular  number  and  third  person. 
It  is  the  subject  of  the  verb-phrase  will  confer. 

(o.)  No  funeral  train  is  sweeping  past. 
No  is  an  adjective  modifying  train. 

(p.)  I  do  not  consider  your  i^rospects  good. 
Good  is  an  adjective  modifying  the  noun  prospects  (422). 

486.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  sentences : 

1.  One  hundred  and  fifty-six  boats  passed  this  port  in  one  day.  2.  There 
were  a  thousand  soldiers  in  the  regiment.  3.  Ask  me  a  more  difficult  ques- 
tion. 4.  Six  trees  were  blown  down,  and  six  remained  standing.  5.  Hun- 
dreds were  unable  to  gain  admission  (object  of  the  infinitive  "  to  gain"). 
G.  /  bought  nine  pencils,  hut  four  of  them  were  good  for  nothing.  7.  He 
paid  three  hundred  and  one  dollars  for  his  horse.  8.  The  unfortunate 
require  our  help  and  sympathy. 


XCVII.— Exercises  in  Parsing,  etc. 

487.  In  the  following  poem,  find  thirty-six  adjectives  and  parse  them  ; 
also,  find  ninety-nine  nouns  and  pronouns  and  give  the  construction  (233) 
of  each.  The  adjectives  a,  an,  and  the  are  not  counted  in  the  thirty-six, 
mentioned  above. 
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THE   RIVER   PATH. 


No  bird-song  floated  down  the  hill, 
The  tangled  bank  below  was  still : 

II. 
No  rustle  from  the  birchen  stem, 
No  ripple  from  the  water's  hem. 

in. 
The  dusk  of  twilight  round  us  grew, 
We  felt  the  falling  of  the  dew  ; 
IV. 
For,  from  us,  ere  the  day  was  done. 
The  wooded  hills  shut  out  the  sun. 
v. 
But,  on  the  river's  farther  side, 
We  saw  the  hill-tops  glorified,— 

*^Sj?  A  tender  glow,  exceeding  fair, 
A  dream  of  day  without  its  glare. 

VII. 

With  us,  the  damp,  the  chill,  the  gloom  ; 
With  them,  the  sunset's  rosy  bloom  ; 

VIII. 

While  dark,  through  willowy  vistas  seen, 
The  river  rolled  in  shade  between. 

IX. 

From  out  the  darkness  where  we  trod, 
We  gazed  upon  those  hills  of  God, 
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X. 

Whose  light  seemed  not  of  moon  or  sun. 
We  spake  not  but  our  thought  was  one. 

XI. 

We  paused,  as  if  from  that  bright  shore 
Beckoned  our  dear  ones  gone  before  ; 

XII. 

And  stilled  our  beating  hearts  to  hear. 
The  voices  lost  to  mortal  ear! 

XIII. 
Sudden  our  pathway  turned  from  night ; 
The  hills  swung  open  to  the  light ; 

XIV. 
Through  their  green  gates  the  sunshine  showed, 
A  long,  slant  splendor  downward  flowed. 

XV. 
Down  glade  and  glen  and  bank  it  rolled ; 
It  bridged  the  shaded  stream  with  geld  ; 

XVI. 

And  borne  on  piers  of  mist,  allied 
The  shadowy  and  the  sunlit  side ! 

XVII. 

"  So,"  prayed  we,  "  when  our  feet  draw  near 
The  river  dark  with  mortal  fear, 

XVIII. 

"  And  the  night  cometh,  chill  with  dew, 
0  Father  !  let  thy  light  break  through ! 
XIX. 

"  So  let  the  hills  of  doubt  divide, 

So  bridge  with  faith  the  sunless  tide ! 
xx. 
"  So  let  the  eyes  that  fail  on  earth 

On  thy  eternal  hills  look  forth ; 

XXI. 

"  And,  in  thy  beckoning  angels,  know 
The  dear  ones  whom  we  loved  below !  " 

John  G.  Whittiee. 
Notes,  References,  and  Explanations, 

I.  Below,  see  447  (b) ;  still,  see  427.  III.  Falling,  the  name  of  an  act.  V.  Glorified, 
see  430,  examples.  VI.  Fair,  see  430.  examples.  VIII.  Dark  modifies  river.  X.  One, 
see  427.  XI.  Ones,  the  subject  of  beckoned,  see  441.  XII.  Beating,  see  447  (a).  XIII. 
Open,  see  427,  3.  XVI.  What  does  shadowy  modify  ?  XVII.  Dark,  see  430,  examples. 
XVIII.  What  does  chill  modify  ?    XXI.  Ones,  see  441. 
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XCVIII. — Capitals  and  Punctuation. 

488.  An  adjective  derived  from  a  proper  noun  must 
begin  with  a  capital ;  thus,  American  literature,  the  Spanish 
language,  a  Parisian  fashion. 

489.  Sometimes  several  adjectives  taken  together  modify  a  noun  ;  thus, 
A  playful  young  kitten  was  running  about  the  room  ; 

but  sometimes  the  adjectives  modify  separately  ;  tlius, 
A  brave,  judicious  soldier. 
In  such  a  case  apply  the  following  rule  of  punctuation : 

A  series  of  words,  phrases,  clauses,  or  sentences  having 
the  same  construction,  and  not  joined  by  and,  or,  or 
nor,  should  be  separated  by  commas  ;  thus, 

He  is  an  old,  influential  citizen. 

Horace  was  a  tall,  awkward,  and  bashful  boy. 

But  we  would  write  (without  the  comma), 

He  is  an  old  and  influential  citizen. 
"  She  is  old  and  wretched  and  sick  and  lame." 

490.  Copy  the  following  exercises,  separating,  numbering,  and  punc- 
tuating them,  and  placing  capitals  wherever  they  are  needed  : 

then  like  a  crag  down  apennine 
rushed  auster  through  the  fray 

he  soon  became  accustomed  to  persian  manners  and  customs  can  you 
pronounce  french  words  stark  was  a  bold  impetuous  soldier  in  danger 
be  calm  cool  and  resolute  the  traveler  was  a  quiet  sedate  old-fashioned 
gentleman  the  lady  was  reading  an  italian  book  is  the  russian  language  as 
difficult  to  learn  as  the  english. 

as  on  an  alpine  watch-tower 

from  heaven  comes  down  the  flame 
full  on  the  neck  of  tit  us 

the  sword  of  aulus  came 

this  was  called  an  indian  war  but  it  was  sustained  by  british  gold  he 
deals  in  swiss  watches  and  Japanese  toys. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


XCIX.— Review. 

491.  Before  beginning  work  upon  this  Chapter,  there 
B  1  should  he  a  thorough  and  careful  review  of  Lessons  V.  to 
XXVII.,  inclusive.  The  pupil  should  have  it  clearly  in  mind 
that  all  verbs  are  either  complete  or  incomplete.  He  should 
be  able  to  recognize  verbs  and  verb-phrases  at  sight,  and  to 
classify  them  easily  and  accurately. 

492.  In  studying  the  verb,  two  or  three  tilings  should  be 
kept  constantly  in  mind. 

First. — That,  so  far  as  grammar  is  concerned,  the  verb  is 
the  chief — the  ruling  word  in  the  sentence. 

Second. — That  a  true  verb  is  always  a  word  (not  two, 
three,  or  four  words). 

Third. — That  all  kinds  of  words,  but  especially  verbs, 
should  be  studied,  not  as  separate  things,  but  as  parts  of  the 
sentence.  Generally,  you  cannot  tell  how  to  classify  a  word 
until  you  study  it  in  connection  with  other  words  in  the  sen- 
tence. 

493.  Tell  which  of  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  sentences  are 
verbs,  and  which  are  not : 

1.  Send  the  mail  by  the  fast  train.  2.  The  governor  proclaimed  a  fast. 
3.  I  sometimes  fast  on  Fridays.  4.  We  man  our  ships  with  Portuguese 
soldiers.     5.  Uncle  Henry  was  an  honest  man.    5.  We  ship  our  ivory  to 
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London.  6.  A  ship  carries  ivory  to  London.  7.  The  bishop  governs  his 
see.  8.  I  see  a  cloud  in  the  west.  9.  Strike,  till  the  last  armed  foe  expires ! 
10.  The  workmen  have  begun  a  strike.  11.  He  fires  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers.     12.  The  fires  are  consuming  the  forests. 

494.  Put  each  of  the  following  words  into  two  sentences,  in  one  of 
which  it  shall  be  a  verb,  and  in  the  other,  belong  to  some  other  part  of 
speech  :  run,  walk,  dream,  plow,  paint,  milk,  shovel,  burn,  cook,  mark,  cut, 
drive,  supply. 

495.  In  the  following  sentences  and  clauses,  select  the  verbs  and  verb- 
phrases  and  tell  which  of  them  are  complete  and  which  incomplete.  Also, 
point  out  all  objects  and  all  attribute -complements. 

1.  Have  you  done  your  work  faithfully  ?  5.  The  Cossacks  have  always 
been  a  warlike  people  (105).  3.  He  must  have  been  considerably  surprised 
by  the  result  of  his  experiment.  4.  There  was  no  reason  for  such  a  course 
of  conduct.  5.  Have  these  people  never  known  their  rights  ?  6.  Did  any 
one  ever  foresee  such  a  result  ?  7.  No  man  can,  without  indignation,  con- 
template such  wrongs.  (Sometimes  a  ichole  clause  separates  the  icords  of  a 
verb-phrase)  8.  This  man  has,  if  we  may  believe  his  story,  suffered  great 
injustice.  9.  I  will,  if  I  succeed  in  this  enterprise,  very  soon  return  to  my 
home.  10.  He  has,  if  I  am  not  greatly  deceived  by  appearances,  seen  more 
prosperous  days,  11.  You  must  on  no  account  enter  this  room.  12.  Are 
you  almost  ready  for  your  work  ?  13.  He  was  undoubtedly  very  angry. 
14.  Our  friends  may  have  been  overtaken  by  the  storm.  15.  Can  you 
possibly  wait  until  the  arrival  of  the  mail. 

496.  Analyze  the  sentences  given  above,  using  the  following 

Model.    (Analysis  of  No.  10.) 

HE  HAS  SEEN  DAYS 

|  (if)    i    am  deceived  [prosperous 

I  not  [more 

greatly 
by  appearances 

C. — Classification  of  Verbs. 

497.  If  the  review  of  Lessons  XV.  to  XXVII.  and  of  the  exercises  con- 
tained in  them  has  been  thorough,  but  little  more  remains  to  be  said  about 
complete  and  incomplete  verbs.* 

*  The  name  "  transitive"  is  very  commonly  applied  to  incomplete  verbs  requiring 
object*,  but  it  is  better  and  simpler  to  classify  as  shown  above.  All  practical  purposes 
are  fully  served  by  putting  verbs  into  two  classes ;  viz.,  complete  and  incomplete. 
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498.  Remember  that  it  is  necessary  to  study  every  verb  in  the  sentence 
in  which  it  stands. 

491).  Verbs  that  usually  are  complete  may  become  incomplete,  re- 
quiring objects  ;  thus, 

1.  I  dreamed  a  strange  dream.  2.  He  slept  the  deep  sleep  of  peace. 
3.  The  poor  fellow  lives  a  wretched  life.    4.  We  ran  a  race  together. 

or  requiring  attribute-complements  ;  thus, 

1.  "  A  soldier  of  the  legion  lay  dying  in  Algiers."  2.  The  city  lay  a 
ruin.  3.  The  wind  blows  cold.  4.  He  stood  a  giant  among  his  mates. 
5.  His  voice  sounds  harsh,  but  weak.  6.  Rice  grows  wild  in  Florida. 
7.  My  blood  runs  cold. 

500.  Incomplete  verbs  usually  requiring  an  object,  may  become  com- 
plete; thus, 

1.  He  studied  faithfully.     They  ate  heartily, 
and   incomplete  verbs  usually  requiring  an  attribute-complement  may 
become  complete  ;  this  happens  even  with  the  verb  be  ;  thus, 

1.  Troy  was  (meaning  "  Troy  existed  "). 

2.  It  waved  its  sceptre  o'er  the  beautiful,  and  they  are  not. 

3.  There  teas  a  man  (meaning  "  A  man  was,  or  existed  "). 

In  these  sentences,  was,  are,  and  was  require  nothing  to  complete  their 
meaning.     They  are,  therefore,  complete  verbs. 

501.  The  verbs  appear ,  look,  taste,  feel,  and  smell,  have  each  two 
meanings. 

I.  They  may  express  action  ;  as, 

1.  He  felt  the  wind  upon  his  cheek. 

2.  Sparrows  appear  suddenly  in  the  spring. 

3.  He  looked  cautiously  around  him. 

4.  We  tasted  salt  in  the  tea. 

5.  They  smelled  the  odor  of  flowers. 

The  verbs  in  these  sentences  express  action  on  the  part  of  their  sub- 
jects ;  some  of  them  (2  and  3)  are  complete,  and  others  (4  and  5)  are  incom- 
plete, requiring  objects. 

II.  These  verbs  may  show  that  their  subjects  are  inactive,  that  is,  per- 
forming no  act.  Having  this  use,  they  are  always  incomplete  verbs,  and 
require  attribute- complements  to  fill  out  their  meaning.  These  attribute- 
complements  must,  of  course,  be  words  capable  of  modifying  the  subjects 
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(see  75.)    They  are  usually  adjectives,  and  must  never  be  adverbs  (673  and 
713) ;  thus,  one  may  say  of  a  man  having  a  keen  look, 

He  looks  keen  (not  keenly) ; 
of  one  who  is  distressed  about  something, 

He  looks  anxious  (not  anxiously) ; 
of  a  rose  having  a  sweet  odor, 

It  smells  sweet  (not  sweetly) ; 
of  an  awkward  person, 

He  appears  awkward  ; 
(not  awkwardly,  unless  it  is  intended  to  represent  him  in  the  act  of  ap- 
pearing, say,  before  an  audience,  and  doing  this  act  awkwardly.) 

502-  Note.— Much  bad  English  is  due  to  ignorance  of  the  two  meanings  and  uses  of 
these  words.  It  is  noticeable  that  those  untaught  in  grammar  usually  say,  for  instance, 
"  The  city  looks  gay,"  as  they  ought ;  while  those  who  attempt  some  precision  of  speech 
will  blunder  by  saying  "  The  city  looks  gayly,"  which  means  nothing  at  all. 

503.   Grow,  get  (meaning  to  become),   turn,  remain,  continue,  and 

sound  are  frequently  incomplete  verbs,  requiring  attribute-complements ; 

thus, 

1.  The  child  gkows  stronger  every  day.  2.  He  gets  angry  sometimes. 
3.  He  turned  traitor  to  his  country.  4.  I  remained  silent.  5.  She  con- 
tinues amiable.     6.  His  voice  sounds  harsh. 

CI.— Exercises  in  Classifying  Verbs. 

504-.  Analyze  the  following  sentences,  and  classify  all  verbs  and  verb- 
phrases. 

Note.— The  analysis  will  show  whether  pupils  do  or  do  not  need  further  review  of 
the  lessons  referred  to  in  491. 

1.  I  am  sorry  for  you.  2.  He  seems  sorry  for  me.  3.  I  feel  anxious 
about  you.  4.  I  feel  a  severe  pain  in  my  head.  5.  I  quietly  felt  in  my 
pocket  for  a  dime.  6.  He  looks  keenly  after  his  own  interests.  7.  He 
looks  weary.  8.  He  looked  daggers  at  me.  9.  Sugar  tastes  sweet.  10. 
The  bird  sings  sweetly.  11.  The  orange  looked  tempting.  12.  Do  not 
look  reproachfully  at  me.  13.  A  genuine  hero  appeared  suddenly  on  the 
scene.  14.  She  appears  fretful.  15.  She  never  gets  angry.  16.  The  tree 
grows  vigorously.  17.  The  patient  grows  strong.  18.  After  his  failure  in 
business  he  turned  peddler.  19.  His  servants  continued  faithful.  20.  The 
newspapers  have  already  sounded  the  alarm.  21.  She  has  seemed  a  quiet 
person  until  now.     22.   Cranberries  grow  wild  in  this  marsh. 
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Of  a  mean-looking  man,  shall  I  say  "He  looks  mean"  or  "  He  looks 
meanly" %  Of  a  sweet  apple,  shall  I  say  "It  tastes  sweet"  or  "It  tastes 
sweetly  "  ?  Of  one  who  is  in  poor  health,  shall  I  say  "  He  looks  feeble,"  or 
"  He  looks  feebly " ?  Of  a  beautiful  lawn,  " It  looks  beautiful"  or  •'  It 
looks  beautifully  "  ? 

One  may  say  "  He  looks  sharply,"  but  what  ought  he  to  mean  when  he 
says  it  ?    Can  a  blind  man  look  sharp  ?    Can  he  look  sharply  ? 

505.  Write  nineteen  correct  sentences,  using  one  of  the  following  verbs  in  each; 
look,  taste,  feel,  and  smell ;  and  placing  after  each  verb,  one  of  the  following  words  :  bad 
badly,  wretched,  wretchedly,  firm,  firmly,  harsh,  harshly,  ill,  sweet,  sweetly,  disagreeable, 
disagreeably,  keen,  keenly,  strong,  strongly,  wise,  wisely. 

CII. — Variations  of  Verbs.— Tenses. 

506.  Make  a  careful  review  of  Lesson  XXI,  rewriting  all  the  exercises 

there  prescribed.     Then  give  the  name-form  of  the  verb  to  which  each  of 

the  following  variations  belongs  :  grows,  grew,  broken,  singing,  explaining, 

torn,  swam,  written,  punishes,  wrangling,  saw,  did,  went,  been,  gone,  drank, 

eaten,  caught,  ground,  cutting,  killed,  sees,  marks,  studies,  stamps,  stains, 

icatching,  developed,  rang. 

Note.— Remember  that  the  name-form  allows  to  to  be  placed  before  it ;  thus,  (to) 
study,  (to)  write,  etc. 

507.  We  have  now  to  study  the  various  forms  of  the  English  verb, 
and  to  learn  the  proper  use  of  these  forms. 

508.  In  modern  English,  no  verb  except  be  lias  more  than 
five  different  forms,  viz.,  a  name-form  and  four  variations. 

509.  Verbs  are  varied  in  form  principally  to  express  dif- 
ferences in  time  ;  *  thus,  in 

"  Green  waves  the  grass  above  him," 
an  act  doing  in  present  time  is  expressed  ;  but  in 
The  grass  waved  above  him, 
an  act  done  in  past  time  is  expressed. 

*  The  Germans  call  verbs  "time-words,"  because  they  are  the  only  words  that  have 
anything  to  do  with  expressing  time. 
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510.  Tenses  are  variations  of  the  verb,  which  distin- 
guish differences  in  time.     Tense  means  time. 

511.  There  are  only  three  times,  the  present,  the  past,  and 
the  future,  and  there  are  three  principal  tenses,  that  are 
named  from,  and  correspond  to,  these  three  times. 

512.  In  modern  English  (except  in  the  case  of  the  verb 
be),  two  forms  constitute  the  present  tense,  and  there  is  but 
one  form  in  the  past  tense  ;  thus,  these  forms  for  the  verb 

speak  are  : 

{speak 
and 
speaks. 
Past-tense  form spoke. 

513.  There  is  no  distinct  variation  used  solely  to  express 
future  time,  this  being  usually  done  by  means  of  a  verb- 
phrase  ;  thus, 

I  will  speak,  I  shall  speak,  I  am  to  speak,  etc. 

So  far,  then,  as  true  verbs  (see  92)  are  concerned,  we  have 
to  deal  with  only  two  tenses,  the  present  and  the  past. 

514.  Here  are  sentences,  each  containing  a  verb  in  the  present  tense. 
Copy  them,  changing  each  verb  so  that  it  shall  express  past,  instead  of 
present,  time. 

1.  We  live  in  Boston.  2.  I  hear  a  noise.  3.  We  love  our  friends. 
4.  We  write  letters.     5.  The  sun  shines.     6.  Rain  falls.     7.  Ice  melts. 

515.  Rewrite  these  sentences,  changing  each  verb  to  a  verb-phrase 
showing  future  time  ;  thus, 

We  shall  lice  in  Boston, 
We  will  live  in  Boston, 

or 
We  are  to  live  in  Boston. 

510.  Give  the  past  tense  of  each  of  the  following  verbs :  run,  come,  eat, 
work,  sing,  .strike,  catch,  move,  pray,  drown,  labor,  expect,  break,  divide, 
explain,  anticipate. 
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CIII. — Regular  Verbs.— Summing  up  of  Classifi- 
cations. 

517.  A  regular  verb  is  one  whose  past  tense  and  perfect  participle  are 

formed  by  adding  d  or  ed  to  the  name-form  ;  thus, 

Name-form love 

Past  tense loved 

Perfect  participle loved 

Every  verb  that  forms  its  past  tense  and  perfect  participle  in  any  other 
way  is  irregular;  thus, 

Name-form break 

Past  tense broke 

Perfect  participle broken 

Note.— The  perfect  participle  is  that  variation  of  a  verb  which  may  follow  have  in  a 
verb-phrase. 

518.  Is  the  verb  draw  a  regular  verb  ?  Try  it  in  the  following  way  :  Put  a  subject 
before  the  verb  as  given  ;  thus,  /  draw.  Now  change  the  verb  so  as  to  make  it  express 
past  time,  and  observe  whether  in  order  to  do  this  you  add  d  (or  ed)  to  the  name-form  ; 
thus,  "  I  drew  (not  drawed)  a  picture  yesterday."  Next  find  the  perfect  participle— the 
form  that  naturally  follows  have  in  a  verb-phrase  ;  thus,  "  I  have  drawn  a  picture  to- 
day."   Then  the  perfect  participle  must  be  dratvn,  and  the  verb  is  irregular. 

Which  of  the  following  verbs  are  regular,  and  which  irregular  ?  Live, 
move,  break,  walk,  sing,  drive,  complain,  get,  catch,  dress,  unite,  go. 

519.  The  main  points  in  the  classification  of  verbs  and  verb-phrases 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

1.  Verbs  are  either  regular  or  irregular,  and  they  are  complete  or 
incomplete. 

2.  Complete  verbs  require  nothing  to  fill  out  their  meaning. 

3.  Incomplete  verbs  may  require  (1)  objects  or  (2)  attribute-comple- 
ments. An  attribute-complement  must  be  a  word  capable  of  modifying 
the  subject. 

4.  A  few  verbs,  viz.,  be,  appear,  seem,  and  become,  are  almost  always 
incomplete,  requiring  attribute-complements  ;  and  grow,  get,  turn,  con- 
tinue, remain,  and  sound  are  frequently  of  the  same  kind. 

5.  Appear,  look,  taste,  feel,  and  smell  are  incomplete  verbs,  requiring 
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attribute-complements  whenever    they  do  not  represent  their  subjects 
acting. 

6.  Finally,  many  verbs  which  are  usually  complete  may  occasionally  be 
incomplete. 

520.  A  verb  must  be  studied  in  the  sentence  in  which 
we  find  it. 

CIV.— Variations  of  the  Verb. 

521.  The  five  forms*  of  the  verb  spoken  of  in  (508)  above, 
are : 

I.  The  name-form,  which  is  the  simplest  form  of  the  verb 
— the  one  by  which  it  is  known  and  named.  This  form  allows 
to  to  be  placed  before  it  f;  thus,  to  love,  to  move,  to  work, 
to  sing. 

II.  The  s-form,  which  is  made  by  adding  s  or  es  to  the 
name-form.  This  form  will  always  allow  he  to  be  placed 
before  it ;  thus,  he  loves,  he  moves,  he  works,  he  sings. 

III.  The  -past  tense.  This  is  the  form  that  usually  ex- 
presses past  time  ;  thus, 

1.  I  went  to  the  city  yesterday. 

2.  We  knew  him  long  ago. 

The  past  tense,  when  the  verb  is  regular,  is  made  by  adding  d  or  ed  to 
the  name-form  (517) ;  thus, 

1.  I  remained  (from  remain)  at  home  ; 

2.  He  stated  (from  state)  what  was  untrue  ; 

*  In  Old  English,  which  is  sometimes  used  at  the  present  day  in  prayer  and  in  poetry, 
there  were  two  other  forms;  the  second  personal  form,  used  only  when  the  subject  is 
Mow,  and  always  ending  iu  / ;  thus,  thou  lovest,  thou  movest,  etc. ;  and  a  form  ending  in 
th,  which  was  used  as  we  now  use  the  x-form  ;  thus,  he  loveth,  instead  of  he  loves,  etc. 

These  forms  are  now  rarely  employed,  and  it  is  enough  to  say  of  them,  that  the  second 
personal  form  must  always  be  used  when  the  subject  is  thou  ;  and  that  the  form  in  th, 
like  the  g-form,  may  be  used  when  the  subject  is  singular,  and  not  either  thou  or  I. 

Hereafter,  when  the  past  tense  of  a  verb  is  spoken  of,  it  is  to  be  understood  as  not 
including  the  second  personal  form  ;  thus,  if  the  past  tense  of  move  is  spoken  of,  the 
form  moved  only,  and  not  movedst  is  meant. 

t  Always,  unless  the  verb  is  defective.  A  defective  verb  is  one  that  lacks  one  or 
more  of  its  variations.  The  following  verbs  are  the  ones  that  do  not  allow  to  to  be 
piaced  before  the  name-form  :  may,  can,  must,  shall,  will,  ought,  and  quoth. 
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but,  when  the  verb  is  irregular  (517),  it  must  be  learned  from  a  dictionary, 
or  from  a  list  of  irregular  verbs,  see  p.  197. 

IV.  The  perfect  participle.  This  variation,  when  the 
verb  is  regular,  is  precisely  like  the  past  tense  ;  but,  when  the 
verb  is  irregular,  it  must  be  learned  from  a  dictionary  or  from 
a  list  of  irregular  verbs. 

Note.— The  past  tense  and  perfect  participle  may  often  be  found  as  shown  in  518. 

V.  The  imperfect  participle.  This  variation  of  the  verb 
is  always  made  by  adding  ing  to  the  name-form  ;  thus,  loving 
(from  love),  moving  (from  move),  working  (from  work), 
singing  (from  sing). 

522.  The  participles  are  not  verbs,  though  they  are  derived  from  them 
and  partake  of  their  nature.  They  are  not  verbs,  because  they  cannot 
with  the  help  of  name-words  form  statements,  questions,  or  commands. 
These  words  are  called  verbals,  and  will  be  considered  in  a  separate  chap- 
ter. At  present  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  recognize  them  at  sight, 
because  they  are  constantly  used  in  the  formation  of  verb-phrases. 

523.  The  principal  parts  of  a  verb  are  its  name-form,  its  past  tense, 
and  its  perfect  'participle.  These  forms  are  called  the  principal  parts, 
because,  knowing  them,  one  is  able  to  form  the  remaining  variations  and 
also  the  verb-phrases  belonging  to  any  verb  except  he.   „ 

524.  Write  the  name-form  and  the  variations  of  the  following  verbs, 
referring  to  the  rules  for  spelling  on  p.  107  and  to  the  list  of  irregular 
verbs  on  p.  197,  when  you  have  need  to  do  so.  Follow  the  models  given 
below. 

Past  Tense. 

carried 

suspected 

closed 

robbed 

gave 

marry,  hurry,  convey,  satisfy,  signify,  move,  watch,  catch,  forget,  fly,  foresee, 
rub,  drag,  scrub,  lag,  choke,  bake,  remit,  permit,  break,  bear,  sing,  forsake, 
taste,  beg,  stir,  invent. 

Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  foregoing  verbs. 


Name-Form. 

S-Form. 

carry 

carries 

suspect 

suspects 

close 

closes 

rob 

robs 

give 

gives 

Per/.  Part. 

Imperf.  Part. 

carried 

carrying 

suspected 

suspecting 

closed 

closing 

robbed 

robbing 

given 

giving 
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CV.— Exceptions.— Three  Kinds  of  Clauses. 

525.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  what  is  taught  in  the  last  lesson. 
(1.)  The  verb  be  is  an  exception,  because  it  has  three   forms  in  the 

present  tense,  and  two  in  the  past,  all  of  them  irregular,  and  none  of  them 
derived  from  the  name-form ;  thus, 
Name-Form be. 

C I  am, 
Present  Tense. . .  1  He  (or  any  singular  subject  except  Thou  or  I)  is, 

(  We,  you,  they  (or  any  plural  subject)  are. 

Past  Tense  i  *'  ^e  ^or  any  singular  subject  except  Thou)  was, 

(  We,  you,  they  (or  any  plural  subject)  were. 

(2.)  The  verb  have  is  an  exception,  because  its  s-form  is  irregular  ;  thus, 
He  has  (not  haves)  great  possessions. 

(3.)  The  verbs  need  and  dare  are  partial  exceptions,  because  they  are 
sometimes  used  as  though  they  had  no  s-forms ;  thus, 

"'  He  need  not  trouble  himself ;  "  "  He  dare  not  answer  me.'' 

(4.)  The  verbs  may,  can, -must,  shall,  and  will  are  exceptions,  because 
they  have  no  s-forms,  and  no  participles. 

526.  The  verbs  ought,  beware,  quoth,  and  begone  are  exceptions, 
because  they  have  no  variations. 

527.  Verbs  that  lack  any  one  or  more  of  the  five  forms  mentioned 
under  521  are  called"  defective  verbs. 

528.  A  knowledge  of  what  is  meant  by  "clauses  expressing  doubt" 
and  "clauses  implying  denial"  is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the 
rules  to  be  given  in  the  next  lesson. 

529.  Examples  of  clauses  expressing  doubt : 

1.  If  he  accuse  me,  I  will  defend  myself.  2.  If  he  disobey  me,  I  will 
punish  him.     3.  If  it  rain  to-morrow,  I  shall  remain  at  home. 

530.  Examples  of  clauses  implying  denial  : 

1.  If  I  thought  him  honest,  I  would  assist  him.  2.  If  I  were  he,  I  would 
act  differently. 

531.  Clauses  expressing  doubt  generally  suggest  future  time,  and 
express  what  may  or  may  not  happen  ;  thus, 

If  he  accuse  me  (as  he  may  or  may  not),  I  will  defend  myself. 
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532.  Clauses  implying  denial  express  mere  suppositions.  They  are 
indefinite  in  time,  and  imply  the  contrary  fact ;  thus, 

If  I  thought  him  honest  (as  I  do  not),  I  would  assist  him. 
These  two  kinds  of  clauses  should  be  compared  with  a  third  kind  that 
express  suppositions  assumed  to  be  true,  and  the  differences  should  be  care- 
fully noted. 

533.  Examples  of  clauses  expressing  suppositions  assumed  to  be  true  : 

1.  If  I  am  a  Roman  (as  I  admit  I  am),  I  am  ashamed  of  Rome.  2.  If 
he  was  an  Indian  (as  it  is  assumed  he  was),  he  was  a  scholarly  man. 

534.  Select  the  clauses  in  the  following  complex  sentences,  and  tell 
which  express  doubt,  which  imply  denial,  and  which  express  suppositions 
assumed  to  be  true : 

1.  If  there  be  a  policeman  in  the  audience,  let  him  come  forward.  2.  II 
she  deny  my  statement,  I  will  bring  witnesses  to  prove  its  truth.  3.  If  I 
believed  his  story,  I  would  take  his  part.  4.  I  wish  I  were  a  boy  again. 
5.  If  my  brother  is  old,  he  is  still  active.  6.  I  wish  he  were  my  friend. 
7.  If  he  were  a  Bedouin,  he  could  not  be  more  savage.  8.  If  it  were  so,  I 
would  have  told  you.     9.  If  it  is  true,  you  need  not  speak  of  it. 

C VI.  — How  to  Use  the  Verb-Forms. — Parsing. 

535.  A  verb  in  the  -present  tense  should  be  in  the 
name-form  when  its  subject  is  plural,  or  the  pronoun  I, 
and  in  the  s-form  when  its  subject  is  any  word  in  the 
singular  number,  except  thou  or  I. 

Exceptions. 

I.  The  verb  of  an  imperative  sentence  is  always  in  the  name-form. 

II.  In  a  "  clause  expressing  doubt "  (529),  any  subject  (singular  or 
plural)  may  take  a  verb  in  the  name-form. 

III.  In  the  present  tense  of  the  verb  be,  the  form  am  should  be  used 
when  the  subject  is  /,*  and  the  form  are  when  the  subject  is  plural.  In 
the  past  tense  of  the  verb  be,  the  form  was  should  be  used  with  any 
singular  subject  except  thou,  and  the  form  were,  with  any  plural  subject. 

*  Very  rarely  myself  is  used  as  a  subject  instead  of  I ;  thus,  "  Myself  am  king.'' 
This  word,  used  as  a  subject,  also  requires  am  or  else  some  name-form  for  its  verb. 
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536.  The  past  tense  is  commonly  used  to  express  past 
time. 

537.  In  "a  clause  implying  denial"  the  verb  should 
have  the  form  of  the  past  tense,  but  only  the  form  were 
is  allowed  when  the  verb  is  a  variation  of  be. 

538.  The  parsing  of  a  verb  should  answer  the  following  questions  : 

1.  Is  it  regular  or  irregular?  Is  it  complete  or  incomplete  ?  If  incom- 
plete, does  it  require  an  object,  or  an  attribute-complement.  2.  What 
are  its  principal  parts?  3.  In  what  tense  is  it?  (Omit  tense  in  parsing 
the  verb  in  a  clause  expressing  doubt  or  implying  denial.)  4.  What  is  its 
subject,  and  how  is  its  form  accounted  for? 

539.  Models  for  Parsing  Verbs. 

(a.)  This  boy  brings  me  my  papers. 

BHngs,  an  irreg.  verb  (bring,  brought,  brought)  ;  incomp.  requiring  an  object ;  in  the 
present  tense  ;  its  subject  is  boy.  A  verb  in  the  present  tense  should  be  in  the  s-form  when 
its  subject  is  any  word  in  the  singular  number  except  thou  and  I. 

(b.)  The  children  are  noisy. 
Are,  an  irreg.  verb  (be,  teas,  been) ;  incomp.  requiring  an  att.-comp. ;  in  the  present 
tense  ;  its  subject  is  children.    In  the  present  tense  of  the  verb  be  the  form  are  should  be 
used  when  the  subject  is  plural. 

(c.)  Birds  sing  best  in  the  morning. 

Sing,  an  irreg.  verb  (sing,  sang,  swig) ;  complete  ;  in  the  present  tense  ;  its  subject  is 
birds.    A  verb  in  the  present  tense  should  be  in  the  name-form  when  its  subject  is  plural, 
(d.)  I  am  your  friend. 

Am  [see  (b.)  above]  ;  in  the  present  tense  ;  its  subject  is  I.  In  the  present  tense  of 
the  verb  be,  the  form  am  is  used  when  the  subject  is  I. 

(e.)  You  were  ill  yesterday. 

Were  [see  (b.)  above] ;  in  the  past  tense ;  its  subject  is  you.  In  the  past  tense  of  the 
verb  be,  the  form  were  should  be  used  with  any  plural  subject. 

(f.)  TJie  camel  carried  a  great  load. 

Carried,  a  reg.  verb ;  (it  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  principal  parts  of  a  regular 
verb) ;  incomp.  requiring  an  object ;  in  the  past  tense  ;  its  subject  is  camel.  The  past 
tense  is  used  to  express  past  lime. 

(g.)  TJiou  gavest  me  these  blessings. 

Gavest,  an  irreg.  verb  (give,  gave,  given)  ;  incomp.  requiring  an  object ;  in  the  past 
tense  ;  its  subject  is  thou.  The  second  personal  form  must  be  used  when  the  s-ubject  is 
thou.    (See  foot-note  under  521.) 

(h.)  If  he  come  in  time,  I  will  employ  him. 

Come,  an  irreg.  verb  (come,  came,  come)',  comp. ;  its  subject  is  he.  In  "o  clause 
expressing  doubt,"'1  any  subject  may  take  a  verb  in  the  name-form. 
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(i.)  If  I  were  rich,  1  would  help  you. 

Were  [see  (b.)  above] ;  its  subject  is  I.  In  "  a  clause  implying  denial,'1''  the  verb  should 
have  the  form  of  the  past  tense,  but  only  the  form  were  is  allowed  when  the  verb  is  a 
variation  of  be. 

(j.)  If  I  belie  red  his  story,  I  would  be  sorry  for  him. 

Believed,  a  reg.  verb  ;  incomplete,  requiring  an  object;  in  the  form  of  the  past  tense  ; 
its  subject  is  7.  In  "a  clause  implying  denial"  the  vetb  should  have  the  form  of  the 
past  tense. 

(k.)  He  restoreth  my  soul. 

Restoreth,  a  reg.  verb  ;  incomplete,  requiring  an  object ;  in  the  present  tense ;  its 
subject  is  he.  The  form  in  th  may  be  used  when  the  subject  is  singular  and  not  either 
thou  or  I 

540.  Parse  the  italicized  verbs  in  the  following  sentences : 

1.  I  am  ready  for  yon.  2.  My  wages  are  small.  3.  I  write  with  a  steel 
pen.  4.  The  tree  bears  good  fruit.  5.  Our  friends  left  the  city  on  Friday. 
6.  A  noted  architect  planned  this  church.  7.  Though  he  day  me,  yet  will 
I  trust  in  him.  8.  If  I  were  you,  I  would  study  algebra.  9.  We  are  on 
our  own  ground.  10.  Were  you  at  the  lecture?  11.  He  was  not  industrious. 
12.  Your  life  is  in  danger.     13.  I  bring  good  news. 


CVII. — Exercises  in  Correcting  Verb-Forms. 
541.        Models  foe,  the  Correction  of  False  Syntax. 

(a.)    The  boys  plays  too  rudely. 

Incorrect,  because,  a  verb  in  the  present  tense  should  be  in  the  name-form  when  Us 
subject  is  plural.    It  sbould  be,  The  boys  play  too  rudely. 

(b.)    The  children  is  playful. 

Incorrect,  because,  in  the  present  tense  of  the  verb  be,  the  form  are  should  be  used 
when  the  subject  is  plural.    It  should  be,  The  children  are  playful. 

(c.)    The  condition  of  the  serfs  are  tvretched. 

Incorrect,  because,  a  verb  in  the  present  tense  should  be  in  the  s-form  when  its  subject 
is  any  singular  word  except  thou  or  I. 

(d.)     lfas  you  anxious  about  me? 

Incorrect,  because,  in  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  be,  the  form  were  should  be  used  with 
any  plural  subject.    {You  is  in  the  plural  number,  see  344.) 

(e.)     The  nobility  rides  in  splendid  carriages. 

Bad  English,  because,  a  verb  in  the  present  tense  should  be  in  the  name-form  when  its 
subject  is  plural.  (Nobility  is  a  collective  noun,  conveying  the  idea  of  plurality,  see 
386,  6.) 
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(/.)    I  rides  in  my  otvn  carriage. 

Incorrect,  because,  a  verb  in  the  present  tense  should  be  in  the  name-form  when  its  sub- 
ject is  plural,  or  the  pronoun  I. 

(g.)    I  calls  otit  and  J  says,  "  Come  here,  my  son." 

Incorrect,  because,  a  verb  in  the  present  tense  should  be  in  the  name-form  when  its  sub- 
ject is  plural,  or  the  pronoun  I.    It  should  be,  I  call  out  and  I  say,  etc. 

(h.)    If  I  was  you,  I  tvould  buy  that  horse. 

Bad  English,  because,  in  a  clause  implying  denial,  only  the  form  were  is  allowed 
when  the  verb  is  a  variation  of  be.    It  should  be,  If  I  were  you,  etc. 

542.  Correct  the  following  errors  : 

1.  Myself  is  a  soldier  (see  foot-note,  p.  130).  2.  Our  friends  expects  to 
come  to-morrow.  3.  Wild  beasts  loves  to  roam  in  these  forests.  4.  Was 
you  angry  with  me  ?  5.  We  was  well  satisfied  with  our  success.  6.  You 
was  employed,  for  a  different  purpose.  7.  If  he  was  in  your  place,  he  would 
forgive  me.  8.  I  wish  I  was  strong  enough  to  lift  this  load.  9.  If  it  was 
so,  I  would  have  told  you.     10.  Be  you  the  captain  ? 

543.  What  is  mid.  in  535-537,  as  to  the  use  of  verb-forms,  is  to  be 
applied  in  the  case  of  verb-phrases  also.  In  correcting  false  syntax  under 
these  rules,  take  account  of  only  the  first  word  in  a  verb-phrase ;  thus, 

He  has  astonished  me. 
Here  has,  the  first  word  in  the  verb-phrase  has  astonished,  is  the  present 
tense  of  have,  and  is  in  the  s-form. 

TJie  boys  has  recited,  their  lesson. 

This  is  bad  English,  because,  a  verb  in  the  present  tense  should  be  in  the  name-form 
when  its  subject  is  plural,  or  the  pronoun  I. 

544.  Correct  the  following  errors: 

1.  You  was  probably  annoyed  by  the  disturbance.  2.  The  people  has 
asserted  their  rights.     3.   We  was  abused  by  our  pretended  friends. 

545.  In  determining  the  proper  form  for  a  verb,  much  depends  upon 
the  number  of  its  subject.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  know  certainly 
whether  a  subject  is  singular  or  plural.  One  must  often  look  beyond  the 
mere  form  of  a  word,  to  the  character  of  the  thought  expressed  by  it.  In 
doing  this,  the  instructions  given  under  385  and  386,  for  determining  the 
number  of  an  antecedent,  will  be  found  useful,  since  they  apply  equally 
well  to  the  subjects  of  verbs.  They  should  be  reviewed  carefully,  and 
applied  as  a  help  in  correcting  the  exercises  that  follow.  To  them  may  be 
added  the  following  instructions  : 
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546.  The  subject  is  singular : 

(a.)  When  it  is  a  partitive  word  (that  is,  a  word  meaning  a  part),  fol- 
lowed by  of  and  a  noun  or  pronoun  singular  in  meaning ;  thus, 

1.  A  portion  of  the  wheat  was  saved. 

2.  Nine  tenths  of  the  soil  is  sand. 

(&.)  When  it  is  a  plural  title  applied  to  a  single  thing ;  thus, 

1.  Kingsley's  Water  Babies  is  a  charming  book. 

2.  Homes  Without  Hands  was  written  by  an  English  gentleman. 

547.  The  subject  is  plural  when  it  is  a  partitive  word  followed  by  of 
and  a  noun  or  pronoun  plural  in  meaning. 

1.  A  number  of  the  boys  were  disobedient. 

2.  One  third  of  the  words  are  misspelled. 

3.  A  half  of  my  pupils  were  ill. 

548.  The  number  of  a  subject  is  not  changed  by  joining  to  it  another 
name- word,  by  means  of  with,  like,  unlike,  but,  as  well  as,  or  save  ;  as, 

1.  William,  as  well  as  the  others,  was  present. 

2.  The  king,  with  all  his  hosts,  has  come. 

3.  Carl,  unlike  his  neighbors,  is  a  kind,  good  man. 

549.  When  there  are  two  subjects,  and  one  of  them  is  preceded  by  a 
negative  word,  the  other  determines  the  form  of  the  verb ;  thus, 

1.  Z  and  not  they,  am  to  blame. 

2.  Not  they,  but  I  am  guilty. 

3.  We,  and  not  he,  are  the  mischief-makers. 

550.  When  two  subjects,  joined  by  or,  or  nor,  require  different  verb 
forms,  the  one  nearest  the  verb  determines  its  form  ;  thus 

1.  He  or  I  have  done  this  mischief. 

2.  Either  /or  he  owns  this  property. 

3.  Neither  /nor  you  are  guiltless. 

Note. — Expressions  like  these  are  awkward  and  ought  to  be  avoided  ; 
it  is  better  to  say : 

1.  He  has  done  this  mischief,  or  I  have. 

2.  Either  he  owns  this  property,  or  I  do. 

3.  You  are  not  guiltless,  nor  am  I. 

551.  A  few  nouns  like  variety,  abundance,  plenty,  etc.,  which  are  not 
plural,  nor  strictly  collective  nouns,  must  be  regarded  as  plural  in  effect 
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when  they  are  followed  by  a  plural  modifier  to  which  the  verb  makes 
direct  reference ;  thus, 

1.  A  great  variety  of  plants  grow  in  this  latitude. 

2.  Plenty  of  oranges  are  brought  from  Florida. 

552.  In  determining  the  number  of  a  relative  pronoun,  look  to  its 
antecedent,  and  be  careful  not  to  mistake  an  apparent  antecedent  for  the 
true  one ;  thus, 

The  story  of  his  adventures,  which  was  (not  were)  recently  published,  is 
probably  truthful. 

Here  story,  and  not  adventures,  is  the  antecedent  of  which.  Which  is 
therefore  singular,  and  its  verb  must  be  was,  because,  in  the  past  tense  of 
be,  the  form  ivas  should  be  used  with  any  singular  subject  except  thou. 


CVIII. — Exercises. 

553.  Correct  errors  in  verb-forms  in  the  following  exercises.  (A  few 
are  correct.) 

1.  The  company  were  wrangling  among  themselves.  2.  One  half  of  the 
prisoners  is  ready  to  confess  (547).  3.  A  number  of  these  words  is  open 
to  criticism.  4.  The  meaning  of  some  of  your  statements  are  doubtful. 
5.  The  peasantry  lives  very  poorly  (386,  b).  6.  A  number  of  tramps  was 
arrested.  7.  One  third  of  the  regiment  was  killed  cr  missing.  8.  An 
entire  herd  of  cattle  were  lost.  9.  The  number  of  inhabitants  on  this 
island  are  small.  10.  An  angry  mob  are  destitute  of  fear  (386,  b).  11.  The 
jury  consist  of  twelve  men.  12.  Part  of  the  crop  was  injured.  13.  The 
jury,  after  a  long  dispute,  has  agreed  upon  a  verdict.  14.  The  committee  is 
at  variance  on  some  points.  15.  The  committee  were  composed  of  three 
members  of  the  club.     16.  A  number  of  boats  plies  on  this  river. 

17.  Bread  and  butter  were  his  favorite  food.  18.  A  ball  and  socket 
form  a  universal  joint  (385,/).  19.  A  wheel  and  axle  form  a  part  of  this 
machine.  20.  In  skilful  hands,  the  bow  and  arrow  are  a  deadly  weapon. 
21.  His  hope  and  ambition  were  to  be  a  lawyer  (385,  /).  22.  The  end  and 
aim  of  his  life  are  to  get  money.  23.  The  woe  and  misery  of  our  situation 
consist  in  our  helplessness. 

24.  Dissipation,  and  not  hard  work,  is  ruining  his  health.  25.  Food, 
and  not  mere  applause,  are  what  he  needs.  26.  His  own  advantage,  and 
not  his  news  of  right,  control  his  acts  (549).  27.  He,  and  not  his  friends, 
is  answerable  for  this  act,  28.  Not  you,  but  I,  are  to  blame.  29.  True 
greatness,  and  not  mere  notoriety,  are  desired  by  good  men.     30.  Wilson 
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or  his  brother  have  done  this  mischief.  31.  Neither  joy  nor  sorrow  affect 
him  now.  32.  The  power  or  the  ability  were  wanting.  33.  Justice  or 
vengeance  are  sure  to  overtake  the  guilty.  34.  My  life,  as  well  as  my 
property,  are  in  your  hands  (548).  35.  No  one  but  his  friends  understand 
his  disposition  (548).  36.  No  human  being  save  these  two  witnesses  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  crime.  37.  So  much  ability  and  merit  is  seldom 
found.  38.  How  is  the  number  and  person  of  a  pronoun  to  be  determined  ? 
39.  How  are  all  your  children?  40.  The  power  and  the  influence  of  his 
works  is  well  known.  41.  Trouble  and  sorrow  weighs  him  down.  42. 
Each  day  and  hour  bring  sorrow  and  weariness  to  him.  43.  Every  good 
man  and  every  peaceable  citizen  opposes  this  law.  44.  A  new  class  of 
words  are  explained  in  this  lesson  (385,  b).  45.  Neither  of  the  letters  were 
received.  46.  Each  of  the  three  bring  a  different  excuse.  47.  Were  either 
of  these  men  considered  honest  ?  48.  Neither  of  them  are  farmers. 
49.  Neither  he  nor  his  friends  is  willing  to  help  us  (549). 

50.  If  I  was  a  blacksmith,  I  would  try  to  do  better  work  than  that. 
51.  If  1  was  your  enemy,  I  would  not  thus  befriend  you.  52.  I  would  be 
more  respectful  to  him  if  he  was  a  gentleman.  53.  If  this  man  was  an 
artist,  he  would  understand  my  picture  better.  54.  When  was  you  in 
the  city  ? 

CIX.— Other  Errors. 

In  the  use  of  verb-forms,  we  are  liable  to  mistakes  not  here- 
tofore mentioned. 

554.  When  we  wish  to  express  past  time  ive  should 
use  the  past  tense,  and  not  the  perfect  participle ;  as, 

"  I  saw  him,"  not  "  I  seen  him." 
The  latter  is  incorrect,  because  seen,  the  perfect  participle  of  the  verb  see,  is  im- 
properly used  instead  of  the  past  tense. 

Correct  the  following  errors : 

1 .  He  done  more  work  in  one  day  than  I  could  do  in  three.  2.  I  seen 
a  number  of  my  friends  at  the  fair.  3.  It  happened  in  this  way :  he  run 
against  me  and  upset  my  sleigh.    4.  He  begun  his  work  several  weeks  ago. 

555.  Strictly  irregular  verbs  should  not  be  made  regular  ;  as, 

The  wind  blowed  violently. 

Bad  English,  because  the  irregular  verb  blow  is  improperly  made  regular.  It  should 
be,  The  wind  Mew  violently. 
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Correct  the  following  errors : 

1.  My  ticket  drawed  a  blank.  2.  He  knowed  nothing  about  his  busi- 
ness. 3.  Who  throwed  that  stone  ?  4.  During  the  cold  days  in  June,  the 
corn  growed  very  slowly.     5.  The  wind  blowed  steadily  all  night. 

?>5(y.  The  present  tense  forms  of  verbs  are  used  not  only  to  express 
present  time,  but  also  to  express  customary  action  ;  as, 

I  eat  when  I  am  hungry, 
and  general  truths ;  as,    ' 

Man  is  mortal  ; 
Water  seeks  its  level ; 

therefore  it  is  bad  English  to  use  the  past  tense  for  the  expression  of 
general  truths.     One  mast  not  say, 

I  always  knew  that  a  triangle  had  three  sides, 

because  this  is  a  general  truth,  and  it  should  be  expressed  by  means  of  a 
present  tense  form. 

557.  Change  the  folio-wing  sentences  into  good  English  : 

1.  How  long  ago  did  you  find  out  that  sugar  was  sweet  ?  2.  When  we 
were  children,  we  learned  that  lead  was  heavy,  and  that  feathers  were 
light.  3.  Longfellow  has  said  that  art  was  long  and  time  was  fleeting. 
4.  They  told  us  that  time  and  tide  waited  for  no  man.  5.  The  lecturer 
proved  that  heat  was  only  a  mode  of  motion. 

558.  Sometimes  in  conversation,  written  or  spoken,  we  join  the  ad- 
verb "  not "  to  a  verb,  so  that  the  two  words  are  pronounced  as  one,  and  then 
we  shorten  the  resulting  word  by  omitting  one,  or  more  than  one,  letter ; 
thus,  cannot  is  contracted  to  can't ;  does  not  to  doesn't ;  do  not  and  did  not 
to  don't  and  didn't;  have  not,  has  not,  and  had  riot  to  haven't,  hasn't,  and 
hadn't ;  are  not,  is  not,  was  not,  and  were  not  to  aren't,  isn't,  wasn't,  and 
weren't.  What  letter  is  omitted  in  each  of  these  words,  and  what  sign 
marks  the  omission? 

559.  Test  your  ability  to  form  these  contractions  properly  by  writing 
them  all  from  dictation. 

A'u't,  as  a  contracted  form  of  am  not  or  are  not,  is  not  allowed,  though 
it  is  often  used  by  careless  or  ignorant  persons.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
ha'n't. 
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Even  if  it  were  proper  to  use  either  of  these  last-mentioned  contractions, 
ought  either  of  them  to  be  used  after  he,  she  or  it  ?  Why  not  ?  Don't 
being  a  contraction  of  do  not,  is  it  proper  to  say,  "  He  don't  help  me," 
"  She  don't  care  for  you,"  or  "  It  don't  trouble  me"?    Why  not? 


CX.- Use  the  Right  Verb— "  Shall"  and  "Will." 

560.  Great  care  is  needed  in  the  use  of  the  verbs  shall  and 
will. 

561.  When  it  is  desired  to  express  mere  future  time,  that 

is,  to  foretell  something,   or  simply  to  announce  what  is  to 

happen,  shall  is  used  if  the  subject  is  I  or  we,  and  will,  if 

the  subject  is  of  the  second  or  the  third  person  ;  thus, 

1.  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow.  2.  I  am  sure  you  will  help  me.  3.  He 
will  tell  you  all  about  our  travels.  4.  It  will  rain  to-morrow.  5.  She  icUl 
soon  come  back  to  us. 

562.  The  chief  differences  between  shall  and  will  may  be  stated  as 
follows  : 

Will  implies  the  willingness,  purpose,  intention,  or  determination  of  its 
subject. 

Shall  implies  duty  or  obligation— action  prompted  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances outside  of  the  subject;  thus,  "  He  will  come,"  means  that  it  is 
his  will,  purpose,  or  intention  to  come.  But,  "  He  shall  come,"  means  that 
the  coming  is  to  take  place  without  reference  to  his  willingness. 

563.  Of  course  it  is  more  courteous  to  say,  "  You  will  come,"  than 
"  You  shall  come,"  because  the  former  expression  assumes  your  willing- 
ness, and  that  the  act  is  to  proceed  from  it,  and  not  from  compulsion. 

564.  If  one  says, 

I  will  be  obliged  to  endure  much  suffering, 

he  speaks  incorrectly,  unless  he  means, 

I  am  willing,  or  I  choose  to  endure  much  suffering. 

If  you  ask  me, 

Will  I  bring  you  a  glass  of  water  ? 
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you  ask  me  a  question  that  I  cannot  well  answer,  because  I  cannot  know 
whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  your  will  to  do  so. 
If  one  says, 

I  shall  thank  you  to  bring  me  a  glass  of  water, 
he  is  saying  that  he  ought,  or  that  it  is  his  duty,  to  thank  you,  which  is 
not  what  he  intended  to  say. 

505.  Study  the  following  sentences,  and  correct  such  of  them  as  need 
correction : 

1.  Will  I  help  you  to-morrow  ?  2.  The  carpenter  who  is  to  work  for 
you,  wishes  to  know  if  he  will  bring  his  plane  with  him.  3.  The  gardener 
wishes  to  know  whether  he  will  work  at  the  flowers  to-day.  4.  Will  I 
bring  you  a  pen  and  some  paper?  5.  I  fear  I  will  be  lost  in  this  forest.  6. 
I  cannot  pay  you  to-day,  but  I  will  be  able  to  do  so  to-morrow.  7.  I  will 
be  obliged  to  obey  you,  though  I  will  do  so  very  unwillingly.  8.  I  despise 
him,  but  I  will  obey  him. 

566.  Supply  the  proper  word  in  each  following  blank,  using  either 

shall  or  will : 

1.  He pay  me.     (This  is  said  of  a  debtor  who  expects  to  pay  me  as 

soon  as  he  can.)     2.  He pay  me.     (This  is  said  of  one  from  whom  I 

mean  to  compel  payment.)    3.  I  sentence  you  to  prison,  and  there  you 

remain  for  two  years.     4  I  fear  I be  too  late  for  the  train.     5.  I 

return  your  letters  to  you  ?     6.  The  musicians  are  ready ;  they  begin 

playing  now? 

567.  The  same  principles  will  guide  you  in  the  use  of  should  and 
would,  which  are  mere  variations  of  shall  and  will. 


CXI.— Use   the   Right   Verb-" Sit,"    "Set";   "Lie" 
and  "Lay." 

568.  The  complete  verbs  sit  and  lie  should  always  be  so 
used  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  rest  or  repose,  but  their  corre- 
sponding incomplete  verbs,  set  and  lay,  are  to  be  used  when 
action  is  to  be  expressed. 

569.  Note.— The  verb  set  is  properly  used  as  an  incomplete  verb  when  we  say  the 
stars  set,  or  the  sun  sets.  But  Richard  Grant  White  has  shown  that  set,  used  in  this  way, 
is  a  corruption  of  the  verb  settle. 
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Here  are  the  name-forms  and  variations  of  these  four  verbs  . 


Name-Form. 

S-Form. 

Past  Tense. 

Perfect  Participle. 

Imperf.  Participle. 

sit 

sits 

sat 

sat 

sitting 

set 

sets 

set 

set 

setting 

lie 

lies 

lay 

lain 

lying 

lay 

lays 

laid 

laid 

laying 

570.  To  which  of  these  verbs  does  each  of  the  following  italicized 
verb-forms  and  verb-phrases  belong  ? 

1.  I  sit  by  my  window.  2.  We  icers  setting  posts  for  a  fence.  3.  He 
has  sat  in  his  chair  for  an  hour.  4.  We  lay  in  the  shade.  5.  He  has  laid 
his  plans  well.  6.  A  glazier  set  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  window.  7.  He  has 
lain  in  bed  since  ten  o'clock  last  night.  8.  The  bird  laid  four  eggs.  9. 
The  shower  has  laid  the  dusfc.  10.  A  robin  sits  two  weeks,  before  her  eggs 
are  hatched.  11.  His  body  was  lying  in  state.  12.  The  old  hen  is  sitting 
patiently  on  her  nest.  13.  A  few  days  ago,  the  corner-stone  of  our  new 
church  was  laid. 

571.  Using  he,  she,  or  it  as  the  subject,  write  a  sentence  containing 
the  past  tense  of  sit,  one  containing  the  present  tense  of  lie,  one  containing 
the  past  tense  of  set,  one  containing  the  present  tense  of  set,  and  one  con- 
taining the  present  tense  of  lay. 

572.  Copy  the  following  sentences,  supplying  the  proper  word  in  the 
place  of  each  blank,  but  using  only  the  verbs  sit,  set,  lie,  and  lay,  or  their 
variations : 

1.  She  was by  the  window.     2.  He  is  still in  bed.     3.  The 

hunters  were their  traps.     4.  The  beggar at  the  gate  of  the  city. 

5.  A  duck  was on  her  nest  in  the  marsh.     6.  The  court every 

day.     7.  The  book  is on  the  table.     8.  The  men  are the  track 

for  the  new  railroad. 

573.  Model  for  Correction  op  False  Syi^tax. 

He  sets  at  his  desk  all  day  long. 

Incorrect,  because  the  verb  set  indicates  action,  and  should  be  used  only  when  action 
is  to  be  expressed.    It  should  be,  He  sits  at  his  desk  all  day  long. 

574.  Correct  the  following  errors : 

1.  The  old  man  sets  in  his  easy  chair.  2.  Do  set  down  and  rest  your- 
self. 3.  Here  is  the  setting-room,  sir.  4.  We  laid  down  for  a  short  nap. 
5.  Willie's  hen  is  setting  on  nine  eggs.     6.  We  had  just  laid  down  when 
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there  came  a  noisy  knocking-  at  our  door.  7.  The  new  boat  is  now  laying 
at  her  dock.  8.  Does  the  Court  set  to-day?  9.  You  ought  not  to  set  on 
the  damp  grass.     10.  He  was  still  laying  a-bed,  when  I  came  to  his  house. 


CXIL— Use  the  Right  Verb— " Expect,"  "Get,"  and 

"  Learn." 

575.  Expect  means  to  look  for  or  to  await  something  which  is  to 
happen  in  the  future.  It  should  never  be  used  in  the  sense  of  conclude, 
suppose,  or  think,  and,  when  used  in  the  present  tense,  it  must  not  refer  to 
past  events. 

576.  Correct  whatever  is  amiss  in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  I  expect  you  are  angry  with  me.  2.  I  expect  my  friends  were 
amazed  at  my  course.  3.  I  expect  he  has  tried  to  injure  me.  4.  I  expect 
that  my  brother  is  now  taller  than  his  father.  5.  Are  you  the  chief  clerk  ? 
Answer  :  I  expect  I  am. 

577.  Get  means  to  obtain  possession  by  one's  own  effort.  A  man  who 
obtains  wealth  by  his  own  effort  gets  rich  ;  one  who  gains  strength  gets 
strong  ;  one  who  goes  out  in  the  rain  gets  icet ;  one  who  eats  and  drinks 
imprudently  is  likely  to  get  sick ;  and  one  who  puts  himself  in  danger 
may  get  killed. 

578.  But  one  does  not  get  what  merely  happens  to  him  without  effort 
on  his  own  part.  One  does  not  get  killed  when  he  is  struck  by  lightning, 
nor  get  drowned  when  he  accidentally  falls  into  the  river,  though  one  who 
seeks  death  by  drowning,  or  even  one  who  bathes  recklessly  and  in  dan- 
gerous places,  may  get  drowned. 

579.  Change  the  following  sentences  into  better  English  : 

1.  The  driver  got  his  leg  broken  by  a  kick  from  his  mule.  2.  His 
troubles  worried  him  until  he  got  crazy.  3.  Seven  men  got  killed  by  a 
falling  rock.  4.  Several  foxes  got  caught  in  a  trap.  5.  The  boys  teased 
the  pony  until  he  got  angry. 

580.  Since  get  means  to  obtain  by  effort,  it  must  not  be  used  to  express 
mere  possession. 
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581.  Change  whatever  is  amiss  in  the  following  sentences : 

1.  My  horse  has  got  a  spot  in  his  forehead.  2.  This  man  has  got  a 
crooked  nose.  3.  Has  your  friend  got  red  hair  ?  4.  I  have  got  plenty  of 
luncheon  for  both  of  us.  5.  A  tiger  has  got  many  stripes  upon  his  body. 
6.  I  have  got  five  dollars  in  my  pocket.  7.  I  have  got  no  paper  for  my 
exercises. 

If  a  thief  steal  your  money,  and  you  take  it  away  from  him,  may  I  say 
"You  have  got  your  money  again  "?    Why? 

After  much  doubt,  I  finally  make  up  my  mind  upon  a  certain  subject. 
May  I  say,  "  I  have  at  last  got  (or  gotten)  an  opinion  upon  this  matter  "? 
Why  ? 

582.  Notes. — Get  is  sometimes  incomplete,  requiring  an  object;  thus, 

He  got  his  money  from  the  bank  ; 
sometimes  incomplete,  requiring  an  attribute-complement ;  thus, 

He  gets  angry  about  trifles  ; 
and  sometimes  complete  ;  thus, 

We  could  not  get  into  the  city  until  morning. 

583.  Note.— Get  is  perhaps  our  most  variously  useful  verb.  It  is  good  English  to 
say  get  home,  get  up,  get  married,  get  angry,  get  over,  get  off,  get  a  lesson,  get  to  London, 
get  into  trouble,  get  to  bed,  etc.  It  is  a  great  shame  to  misuse,  as  we  do,  so  serviceable  a 
word. 

584.  Learn  means  to  acquire  Tcnoicledge,  and  it  should  never  be  used 
instead  of  tench,  which  means  to  impart  Tcnoicledge. 

585.  Correct  whatever  is  amiss  in  the  following  sentences. 

1.  He  learns  his  pupils  all  sorts  of  things.  2.  I  will  learn  you  not  to 
be  saucy  to  me.  3.  Please  learn  me  how  to  knit.  4.  How  long  would  it 
take  you  to  learn  me  to  paint  'I  5.  You  might  as  well  employ  a  Feejee 
Islander  to  learn  you  manners. 


CXIII.— Verb-Phrases.— Auxiliary  Verbs. 

586.  Vert-phrases  are  made  up  of  auxiliary  verbs  and 
one,  or  more  than  one,  form  of  the  verb  to  which  the  phrase 
belongs.  They  are  defined  and  briefly  explained  in  Lessons 
XXI-XXIV.  If  these  lessons  are  not  clearly  in  mind,  they 
should  again  be  thoroughly  reviewed. 
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587.  Some  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  have  verb-phrases  of  their  own, 

which  are  used  in  making  up  the  greater  verb-phrases  of  other  verbs ; 

thus,  in 

He  may  be  punished, 

the  verb-phrase  may  be  jmnished  is  made  up  of  the  smaller  verb-phrase 
may  be  (belonging  to  the  auxiliary  verb  be)  and  the  perfect  participle  of 
the  verb  punish. 

We  will  first  study  the  forms  and  phrases  belonging  to  the  auxiliary 
verbs. 

588.  There  are  no  verb-phrases  belonging  to  the  auxiliary  verbs  may, 
can,  must;  shall,  and  will. 

589.  Forms  of  the  Auxiliary  Verb  MAY. 
Present  Tense.  .1,  he,  we,  you,  or  they    may  (name-form). 

Thou  mayst*     (second  personal  form). 

Past  Tense I,  he,  we,  you,  or  they    might       (past-tense  form). 

Thou  mightst*  (second  personal  form). 

590.  The  variations  of  can,  must,  shall,  and  icill  are  similar  to  those 
of  may,  except  that  must  has  no  variations,  one  form  serving  with  all 
subjects  and  for  both  tenses;  and  that  the  second  personal  form  of  will  is 
wilt  (not  willst). 

591.  Write  out,  in  the  same  manner,  the  forms  of  can,  must,  shall, 
and  icill. 

592.  DO,  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  has  no  verb-phrases. 

593.  Forms  op  the  Auxiliary  Verb  DO. 
Present  Tense.  .1,  we,  you,  or  they         do        (name-form). 

Thou  dost*    (second  personal  form). 

He  does     (s-form).     Also,  doth.* 

Past  Tense I,  he,  we,  you,  or  they  did       (past-tense  form). 

Thou  didst*  (second  personal  form). 

594.  Forms  and  Verb-Phrases  of  RAVE,  used  as  an  auxiliary 
verb  : 

Present  Tense.  .1,  we,  you,  or  they  have     (name-form). 

Thou  hast*    (second  personal  form). 

He  has       (s-form).     Also,  hath.* 

Past  Tense I,  he,  we,  you,  or  they  had      (past-tense  form). 

Thou  hadst*  (second  personal  form). 

*  Old  style,  little  used  at  the  present  time. 
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Auxiliary  Verb-Phrases  of  HAVE. 


I,  he,  we,  you 
or  they . . . 


Thou 


I,  he,  we,  you, 
or  they . . 


have 


f  might 
J  could 
J  should  or 
I  would 


Thou. 


I 

Thou 

He 

We,  you,  or  they. 


mightst* 
couldst  • 
shouldst  * 

or 
wouldst  * 

.am 
.art* 

is 
are 


have 


y  to  hav4 


I,  or  he was 

Thou . wast*  or  wert* 

We,  you,  or  they .  .  were  J 


595.  Forms  and  Verb-Phrases  of  BE,  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb 


Thou, 


Name-form be 

Present  Tense  .  I am 

Thou ....art' 

He ..is 

We,you,orthey.  .are 

Auxiliary  Verb-Phrases  of  BE. 


Past  Tense. .  I  or  he was 

\  wast* 
' '  \  (wert)' 
We,  you,  or  they . .  were 


I am 

Thou art* 

He is 

We,  you,or  they .  .  are 

I  or  he ,  ..was 

Thou wast*  (wert)* 

We,  y  ou,  or  they . .  were 


I 

Thou " 

He 

We,  you,  or  they. 
I  or  he 


.am 

.art* 
.is 
.are 
.was 


Thou wast*  (wert)* 

We,  you,or  they . .  were 


■to  be 


I,  we,  you 
they 


Thou. 


mayst* 
canst* 
shalt*  or 
wilt* 

f  might 
I,  we,  you,  or  J  could 

they J  should  or 

I  would 

f  mightst* 
|  couldst* 

Thou «(  shouldst* 

or 
wouldst* 


be  or 
have 
been 


Old  style,  little  used  at  the  present  time. 
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596.  Be  and  have,  when  they  are  not  used  as  auxiliaries,  have  several 
verb-phrases  not  noticed  above.  Do,  also,  has  verb-phrases,  but  none  of 
them  are  used  as  auxiliaries. 


CXIV.— Verb-Forms  and  Verb-Phrases. 

Below,  are  presented  all  the  forms  and  verb-phrases  belonging  to  the 
irregular  verb  forsake. 

597.  Forms  and  Verb-Phrases  belonging  to  the  Verb  FOR- 
SAKE: 

Its  principal  parts  are  : 

Name-form forsake 

Past  tense  form forsook 

Perfect  Participle forsaken 

Present  Tense. 
I,  we,  you,  or  they, . .  .forsake        (name-form). 

Thou forsakest *    (second  personal  form). 

He,  she,  or  it forsakes       (s-form). 

Past  Tense. 
(I,  he,  we,  you,  they),  .forsook         (past  tense  form). 
(Thou) forsook  est*  (second  personal  form). 

Verb-phrases  belonging  to  the  verb  forsake  (the  old  forms  ending  t 
and  th  are  omitted) : 

1.  Do,  does,  or  did ^ 

2.  May,  can,  must,  shall,  will,  might,  could,  should,  V  forsake. 

or  would J 

3.  Am,  is,  are,  was,  or  were to  forsake. 

4.  Be,  am,  is,  are,  was,  were ") 

5.  May,  can,  must,  shall,  will,  might,  could,  should, 

or  would  be 

6.  Am,  is,  are,  was,  or  were  to  be. . 

7.  Have,  has,  or  had  been 

8.  May,  can,  must,  shall,  will,  might,  could,  should, 

or  would  have  been 

9.  Was  or  were  to  have  been .' 


forsaking. 


*  Old  style,  little  used  at  the  present  time. 
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10.  Have,  has,  or  had , 

11.  May,  can,  must,  shall,  will,  might,  could,  should, 

or  would  have 

12.  Am,  is,  are,  was,  or  were  to  have 

fl3.  Be,  am,  is,  are,  was,  or  were 

14.  May,  can,  must,  shall,  will,  might,  could,  should, 
or  would  be [_  forsaken. 

15.  Am,  is,  are,  was,  or  were  to  be 

j|  -\  16.  Am,  is,  are,  was,  or  were  being 

17.  Have,  has,  or  had  been 

18.  May,  can,  must,  shall,  will,  might,  could,  should^ 
or  would  have  been 

1 19.  Was  or  were  to  have  been 

598.  Note  to  the  Teacher. 

(1.)  It  is  neither  expected  nor  desired  that  pupils  commit  to  memory  the  numbered 
list  of  verb-phrases  presented  above,  but  it  should  be  used  persistently  in  forming  correct 
habits  of  speech.    The  following  method  of  use  is  recommended : 

The  teacher  announces  a  number  and  the  name-form  of  some  verb  ;  thus,  "  No.  10— 
see  ";  and  the  pupil,  with  the  list,  before  him,  answers  by  giving  the  phrases  belonging  to 
see  and  corresponding  with  No.  10,  always  supplying  appropriate  subjects  and  the  forms 
(second  personal)  that  are  omitted  in  the  list ;  thus, 

I,  we,  you,  or  they  have  seen. 

Thou  hast  seen. 

He  has  seen. 

I,  he,  we,  you,  or  they  had  seen. 

Thou  hadst  seen. 

(2.)  After  pupils  have  been  sufficiently  trained  in  selecting  suitable  subjects  for  the 
various  forms,  the  exercise  may  be  shortened  by  giving  only  one  corresponding  verb- 
phrase.  For  instance,  the  teacher  says,  '•'•Break— Nos.  10,  11,  aDd  13,"  and  the  pupil, 
choosing  his  own  subjects,  replies, 

"  No.  10.  The  boys  have  broken  their  promise." 
"  No.  18.  This  treaty  should  have  been  broken." 
"  No.  13.    The  carriages  are  broken." 

(3.)  Irregular  verbs  whose  past  tenses  and  perfect  participles  differ  should  receive 
special  attention  in  these  exercises,  since  there  is  great  liability  to  error  in  forming  their 
verb-phrases.  By  faithful  work  in  this  direction,  pupils  can  be  led  to  say  habitually, 
"  The  knife  is  broken'''  "  I  have  torn  my  coat,"  "  My  pencil  is  worn  out,"  and  "  The  times 
are  hard,"  instead  of  "The  knife  is  broke,''''  "I  have  tore  my  coat,"  "My  pencil  is  wore 
out,"  "  The  times  is  hard,"  etc. 

(4.)  These  exercises  should  be  given  out  in  advance  and  written  by  pupils,  but  the 
work  upon  them  in  class,  should  be  mainly  oral.  See  that  pupils  are  able,  with  the  list 
before  them,  to  carry  any  verb  through  all  the  forms  possible  to  it.  Of  course,  only 
incomplete  verbs  requiring  objects  will  have  the  phrases  marked  "  passive,"  and  this 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  giving  out  lessons. 
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Here  follows  a  lesson,  a  specimen  of  a  great  number  that  should  be  given : 

Nos.  1,  3,  9,  11,  16,  12,    8,    6,  19,  18-throw. 

Nos.  2,  5,  9,  8,  17,  11,    9,    6,    3,    1— break. 

Nos.  3,  6,  16,  15,  17,  14,    2,  18,  11,    5— steal. 

Nos.  5,  3,  7,  9,  14,  13,    6,    2,    1,  16- bring. 

Nos.  8,  6,  5,  19,  15,  16,  17,  13,  14,  18-take. 

(5.)  The  list  of  irregular  verbs  on  page  197  should  be  referred  to  only  when  it  is  actu- 
ally needed.  Encourage  pupils  to  determine  past  tenses  and  perfect  participles  foi 
themselves.  The  process  shown  in  518  can  be  made  exceedingly  useful.  It  is  well  to 
exhaust  the  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  pupil,  but  of  the  whole  class,  before  turning  to 
the  list.  This  method  trains  both  the  ear  and  the  tongue  in  the  right  direction.  Irreg- 
ular verbs  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  book,  that  reference  to  them  may  not  be  too  easy 
and  convenient. 


CXV. — Exercises.— Kinds  of  Verb-Phrases. 

599.  Find  three  verbs  and  thirteen  verb-phrases  in  the  following  sen- 
tences, give  the  name-form  of  the  verb  to  which  each  belongs,  and  analyze 
the  verb-phrases  as  shown  in  the  following 

Model. 

We  were  to  have  been  excused  before  recess. 

Were  to  have  been  excused  is  a  passive  verb-phrase  belonging  to  the  verb  excuse.  It  is 
made  up  of  the  auxiliary-phrase  were  to  have  been,  followed  by  the  perfect  participle 
excused.  The  auxiliary-phrase  were  to  have  been  is  made  up  of  the  smaller  auxiliary- 
phrase  were  to  have  and  the  perfect  participle  been.  Were  to  have  is  a  still  smaller  verb- 
phrase,  made  up  of  the  auxiliary  verb  were  and  the  infinitive  to  have. 

The  analysis  may  be  indicated  on  paper  or  slate,  as  follows : 
irere  to  have  been  excused. 


Also  find,  under  597,  the  form  corresponding  to  each  verb-phrase. 

1.  I  am  distressed.  2.  They  may  have  been  deceiving  us.  3.  You 
should  be  well  paid  for  your  efforts.  4.  You  have  asked  me  a  hard  ques 
tion.  5.  They  gave  us  a  cool  reception.  6.  She  will  come  presently. 
7.  They  may  have  been  wounded.  8.  I  shall  promise  nothing.  9.  He 
was  to  have  been  appointed  in  my  place.  10.  The  pupils  may  be  dismissed. 
11.  You  must  have  known  the  circumstances.  12.  He  works  for  his  living. 
13.  The  boy  is  being  punished.  14.  I  am  to  learn  grammar  next  year. 
15.  He  was  to  have  been  reprimanded  for  his  impertinence.  16.  We 
learned  much  from  our  neighbors. 

600.  The  verb-phrases  under  597,  from  No.  13  to  No.  19  inclusive,  are 
called  passive  verb-phrases,  because  they  represent  their  subjects  acted 
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upon,  or  enduring  an  act.  Passive  means  "  acted  upon."  Take,  for  instance, 
a  verb-phrase  like  No.  13,  and  place  a  subject  before  it ;  thus, 

The  boy  was  beaten  by  his  master, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  subject  boy  is  shown  to  receive  an  act  done 
by  another. 

001.  A  passive  verb-phrase  is  one  that  represents  its  sub- 
ject acted  upon,  or  enduiing  an  act. 

002.  Which  of  the  following  verb-phrases  are  passive,  and  which  are 
not? 

1.  He  must  have  been  known  to  the  police.  2.  You  must  have  mis- 
understood me.  3.  The  people  have  read  the  proclamation.  4.  The  procla- 
mation has  been  read  by  the  people.  5.  The  city  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
6.  These  plunderers  have  ruined  the  city.  7.  The  river  was  so  narrow 
that  a  stone  might  have  been  thrown  across  it.  8.  Am  I  to  be  punished 
for  your  faults  ?  9.  You  have  been  deceived  by  these  stories.  10.  He 
must  have  deceived  his  friends.  11.  He  was  to  wait  for  me.  12.  Is  the 
young  man  to  be  sent  to  Paris  ? 

003.  The  verb-phrases  numbered  4,  5,  6,  and  16  (597)  are  progressive 
verb-phrases,  because  they  show  action  going  forward  or  progressing  at 
the  time  indicated  by  each  ;  thus,  in  the  following  sentences, 

1.  The  procession  is  (or  was)  entering  the  city  (like  No.  4), 

2.  I  will  be  plowing  to-morrow  (like  No.  5), 

3.  It  is  arranged  that  she  is  to  be  reading  when  any  one  enters  the  room 
(like  No.  6), 

4.  Just  now,  the  town  is  being  annoyed  by  tramps  (like  No.  16), 

the  verb-phrases  is  entering,  will  be  plowing,  is  to  be  reading,  and  is  being 
annoyed,  express  action  going  on  or  progressing  at  the  time  indicated  by 
their  respective  sentences. 

004.  The  verb-phrases  numbered  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  17, 18,  and  19 
(Lesson  CXIV.)  are  perfect  verb-phrases.  They  are  so  called,  because  they 
express  action  finished  or  perfected  at  op  before  the  time  indicated  ;  thus, 
in  the  sentence, 

He  has  helped  me, 

the  verb-phrase  has  helped  (like  No.  10)  expresses  action  finished  or  per- 
fected at  or  before  the  present  time  ;  in, 

He  was  to  have  been  helped  by  me, 
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the  verb-phrase  was  to  have  been  helped  (like  No.  19)  expresses  action 
finished  in  past  time  ;  and  in, 

He  icill  have  teen  helped  by  me, 
the  verb-phrase  icill  hive  been  helped  (like  No.  18)  expresses  action  to  be 
finished  at  or  before  some  point  of  future  time. 

605.  The  verb-phrases  numbered  7,  8,  and  9  (597)  are  perfect-pro- 
gressive, verb-phrases.  They  are  so  called,  because  they  express  action 
progressing  at  one  point  of  time,  and  finished  or  to  be  finished  at  another  ; 
thus,  in  the  sentence, 

He  has  been  assisting  me, 

the  verb-phrase  has  been  assisting  (like  No.  7)  expresses  action  now  finished 
but  progressing  (or  going  on)  at  a  point  of  past  time  ;  and  nearly  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  verb-phrases  (like  Nos.  8  and  9)  in, 

He  might  have  been  assisting  me, 
and 

He  teas  to  have  been  assisting  me. 


606.  The  verb-phrases  numbered  1,  2,  and  3  (597)  are  neither  pro- 
gressive nor  perfect.  They  make  no  reference  to  completion  or  to  incom- 
pletion,  and  express  time  only. 

607.  It  is  usually  easy  to  decide  whether  a  verb-phrase  is  perfect  or 

progressive,  and  whether  it  is  or  is  not  passive,  but  it  is  often  very  difficult 

to  determine  the  time  indicated  by  it.     In  the  matter  of  time,  one  cannot 

always  be  guided  by  the  forms  of  the  words  composing  the  verb-phrase  ; 

for  instance,  in 

I  am  to  lecture  to-morrow, 

am,  the  auxiliary,  has  the  form  of  the  present  tense,  but  the  whole  verb- 
phrase  plainly  expresses  future  time,  and  in 

You  should  be  studying  now, 
should,  the  auxiliary,  has  the  past-tense  form,  but  the  time  indicated  by 
the  whole  phrase  is  plainly  present. 

608.  rftulge  of  the  time,  expressed  by  a  verb-phrase? 

by  its  meaning  rather  than  by  its  form. 

*  Note  on  Verb-Phrases.— Any  group  of  word?  whose  relations  to  each  other  ere 
obscure  and  difficult  to  determine,  and  which,  taken  together,  do  the  work  of  a  verb, 
may  properly  and  conveniently  he  called  a  verb-phrase.  This  definition  includes  several 
groups  of  words  which  the  grammarians  usually  take  good  care  to  avoid,  on  account  of 
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GOO.  Show  which  of  the  following  verb-phrases  are  perfect,  which  are 
progressive,  and  which  are  perfect-progressive  ;  also  point  out  all  passive 
verb-phrases. 

1.  The  army  was  retreating.  2.  The  candidate  was  defeated.  3.  He 
may  be  telling  the  truth.  4.  He  may  have  been  telling  the  truth.  5.  We 
were  to  have  sailed  last  Friday.  6.  Will  you  be  waiting  for  me  when  the 
train  arrives  ?  7.  I  have  been  delaying  this  interview  for  a  long  time. 
8.  They  must  have  been  surprised  by  their  enemies.  2.  The  boy  is  now 
being  punished  for  his  misbehavior.  10.  He  is  to  be  waiting  for  you  when 
you  come.  11.  They  were  to  have  been  visiting  us  in  June.  12.  By 
Wednesday,  the  ship  will  probably  have  reached  Liverpool. 

610.  Note.— Exercises  like  the  foregoing  should  be  continued  until  pupils  are  ready 
and  accurate  in  classifying  verb-phrases. 

CXVL— How  to  Parse  Verb-Phrases. 

611.  In  parsing  verb-phrases  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 

(1.)  Some  verb-phrases  (like  those  numbered  1,  2,  and  3  in  597)  are 
neither  perfect  nor  progressive,  because  they  express  time  only,  and  make* 
no  reference  to  completion  or  inccmpletion. 

(2.)  That  in  certain  verb-phrases,  the  time  denoted  is  obscure  and  indefi- 
nite. When  the  time  expressed  is  not  clearly  determinable,  it  is  not  worth 
mentioning  in  parsing. 

3.  That  verb-phrases,  like  the  verbs  to  which  they  belong,  are  either 
complete  or  incomplete. 

(4.)  That  all  passive  verb-phrases  are  either  perfect  or  progressive.* 

the  difficulties  which  they  present.  I  believe  it  to  be  quite  in  the  direction  of  simplicity 
and  good  sense  to  regard  even  expressions  like  the  following  as  verb-phrases,  and  to 
make  no  attempt  with  beginners  to  analyze  them,  or  to  parse  the  words  separately: 

1.  He  gets  excited  over  trifling  annoyances. 

2.  I  am  going  to  write  you  a  letter. 

3.  I  get  up  at  six  every  morning. 

4.  This  matter  should  be  attended  to. 

5.  The  poor  must  be  taken  care  of. 

*  Here  is  a  table  for  reference,  showing  the  names  of  the  verb-phrases.  The  numbers 
correspond  with  those  set  opposite  the  phrases  in  Lesson  CXIV. 

1.  Verb-phrase  (showing  time  only)  do  forsake. 

2.  "  "  "  "  may  forsake. 

3.  "  "  "  "  am  to  forsake. 

4.  "  "  (progressive)  am  forsaking. 

5.  "  "  "  may  be  forsaking. 

6.  "  "  •*  am  to  be  forsaking 
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612.  Order  of  parsing  a  verb-phrase: 

(1)  Give  its  name  or  names,  (2)  tell  whether  it  is  complete  or  incom- 
plete (unless  it  is  passive),  (3)  give  the  time  it  expresses  (if  this  is  ascer- 
tainable), (4)  tell  what  verb  it  belongs  to,  (5)  name  its  subject,  and  (6) 
account  for  the  form  of  its  first  word  (see  543). 

(513.  Models  for  Parsing  Verb-Phrases. 

(a.)    He  does  study  his  lessons. 

Does  study  is  a  verb-phrase,  incomplete,  expressing  present  time,  and  belonging  to 
the  verb  study.  Its  subject  is  he.  A  verb  in  the  present  tense  must  be  in  the  s-form  when 
its  subject  is  any  singular  word  except  thou  and  1.  (This  rule  accounts  for  the  form 
of  its  first  word  does.) 

(b.)     We  will  go. 

Will  go  is  a  verb-phrase,  complete,  expressing  future  time,  and  belonging  to  the  verb 
go.    Its  subject  is  the  pronoun  we. 

Note.— Since  the  auxiliary  verbs  may.  can,  must,  shall,  and  will  have  no  ,<?-forms  (see 
525,  4),  it  is  not  necessary  in  parsing  verb-phrases  containing  them,  to  account  for  their 
forms,  except  when  the  subject  is  thou. 

(c.)    TJiou  wilt  defend  me. 

Wilt  defend  is  a  verb-phrase,  incomplete— requiring  an  object,  expressing  future  time, 
and  belonging  to  the  verb  defend.    Its  subject  is  thou.    (Account  for  the  form  of  ivilt.) 

(d.)    I  am  to  begin  my  journey  to-morrow. 

Am  to  begin  is  a  verb-phrase,  incomplete— requiring  an  object,  expressing  future 
time,  and  belonging  to  the  verb  begin.    Its  subject  is  /.    (Account  for  the  form  of  am.) 

(e.)  An  old  woman  teas  weaving  linen. 

Was  weaving  is  a  progressive  verb-phrase,  incomplete— requiring  an  object,  expressing 
past  time,  and  belonging  to  the  verb  weave.  Its  subject  is  woman.  (Account  for  the 
form  of  was.) 


7. 

Verb-phrase  (perf.  progressive) 

have  been  forsaking. 

8. 

U                   11 

"                             " 

may  have  been  forsaking. 

9. 

u         11 

11                      u 

was  to  have  been  forsaking. 

10. 

It             (I 

(perfect) 

have  forsaken. 

11. 

It                n 

" 

may  have  forsaken. 

12. 

11                   tt 

it 

am  to  have  forsaken. 

13. 

U                   U 

(perf.  passive) 

am  forsaken. 

14. 

11                   11 

"          " 

may  be  forsaken. 

15. 

"                   " 

It                   U 

am  to  be  forsaken. 

16. 

"                   " 

(progressive  passive)  am  being  forsaken. 

17. 

"                   " 

(perf.  passive) 

have  been  forsaken. 

18. 

(1                   tl 

"          " 

may  have  been  forsaken. 

19. 

"                   " 

"          " 

was  to  have  been  forsaken. 

Note.— For  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  table  ffives  only  one  example  of  each  kind  or 
verb-phrases.  In  No.  1,  the  variations  of  do  (dost,  does,  doth,  and  did)  are  omitted.  In 
Nos.  2,  5,  8,  11,  14  and  18,  can,  must,  shall,  will,  and  fheir  variations  are  omitted.  In 
Nos.  3,  4,  6,  9,  12,  13, 15,  16  and  19,  only  one  form  of  be  is  given,  and  in  7,  10  and  17  the 
variations  of  have  are  omitted. 
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(/.)  He  must  have  been  sleeping  when  the  accident  happened. 

Must  have  been  sleeping  is  a  perfect  progressive  verb-phrase,  complete,  expressing 
past  time,  and  belonging  to  the  verb  sleep.    Its  subject  is  the  pronoun  he. 

(g.)  At  that  moment,  a  sailor  was  being  punished  for  disobedience. 

Was  being  punished  is  a  progressive  verb-phrase,  passive,  expressing  past  time,  and 
belonging  to  the  verb  punish.  Its  subject  is  the  noun  sailor,  (Account  for  the  form  of 
was.) 

(h.)  The  house  is  building. 

Is  building  is  a  progressive  verb-phrase,  passive  (see  616),  expressing  present  time, 
and  belonging  to  the  verb  build.    Its  subject  is  house.     (Account  for  the  form  of  is.) 

(i.)  He  teas  to  have  been  paid  for  his  labor  before  lie  finished  it. 

Was  to  have  been  paid  is  a  perfect  verb-phrase,  passive,  expressing  past  time,  and 
belonging  to  the  verb  pay.    (Account  for  the  form  of  was.) 

(j.)  She  must  have  been  anxious  about  her  children. 

Must  have  been  is  a  perfect  verb-phrase,  incomplete— requiring  an  att.-comp.,  ex- 
pressing past  time,  and  belonging  to  the  verb  be.    Its  subject  is  the  pronoun  she. 

(k.)  All  hope  is  gone  forever. 

Is  gone  is  a  perfect  verb-phrase,  complete,  expressing  present  time,  and  belonging  to 
the  verb  go.    Its  subject  is  the  noun  hope.    (Account  for  the  form  of  is.) 

Note.— This  verb-phrase  is  passive  in  form,  but  not  in  meaning.  It  is  very  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  phrase  has  gone.  Other  examples  are,  "He  is  come,"  "All  are 
departed,"  etc. 

614.  Parse  the  following  verbs  and  verb-plirases,  and  also  their  com- 
plements : 

1.  These  people  have  been  wickedly  oppressed  by  their  rulers.  2.  There 
must  have  been  great  suffering  in  the  colonies  during  this  severe  winter. 
3.  Is  this  innocent  man  to  be  punished  for  your  misdeeds  ?  4.  The  time 
for  action  is  arrived.  5.  When  we  reached  the  mountains  the  snow  was 
gone  and  the  flowers  were  appearing.  6.  If  he  were  able,  he  would  assist 
me.  7.  The  rock  is  being  gradually  worn  away.  8.  My  purse  must  have 
been  lost  in  the  street.     9.  Our  dinner  is  preparing. 

For  further  exercises,  parse  the  verbs  and  verb-phrases  under  599,  602,  and  609. 

CXVII.-— How  to  Form  certain  Verb-Phrases. 

615.  We  are  in  no  danger  of  making  mistakes  in  forming 
the  progressive  verb-phrases,  but  are  very  likely  to  err  in  con- 
structing the  others. 

Every  perfect  vert-phrase  {not  progressive),  and  every 
passive  verb-phrase,  must  end  in  the  perfect  participle  of 
the  verb  to  which  the  phrase  belongs. 
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616.  To  this  rule  there  is  an  exception.  There  is  a  kind  of  passive 
verb-phrase  somewhat  rarely  used,  which  ends  in  an  imperfect  participle ; 

thus, 

1.  The  house  is  building  (see  613,  h). 

2.  The  dinner  is  preparing. 

(a.)  In  these  sentences  the  verb-phrases  represent  their  subjects  acted 
upon,  and  are  therefore  passive.  But  such  expressions  are  sometimes 
doubtful  in  their  meaning-,  and,  on  this  account,  the  passive  progressive 
verb-phrase  (597,  16)  is  usually  preferred  ,  thus, 

1.  The  house  is  being  built. 

2.  The  dinner  is  being  prepared. 

(b.)  The  form  last  mentioned  should  be  used  whenever  the  other  would 

be  doubtful  in  meaning.     One  may  say, 

The  supper  is  cooking, 

without  danger  of  being  misunderstood  ;  but  it  is  better  to  say, 

The  rogue  is  being  punished, 
than 

The  rogue  is  punishing, 

for  the  reason  given  above* 

617.  Models  for  the  Correction  of  False  Syntax  under  618. 

(a.)  My  knife  is  broke. 

Bad  English,  because  is  broke  is  intended  for  a  passive  verb-phrase,  and  every  passive 
verb-phrase  must  end  in  the  perfect  participle  of  the  verb  to  which  the  phrase  belongs, 
which,  in  this  case,  is  broken.    The  sentence  should  be,  My  knife  is  broken. 

(b.)  Thomas  has  tore  his  coat. 

Incorrect,  because  has  tore  is  intended  for  a  perfect  verb-phrase,  and  every  perfect 
verb-phrase  (not  progressive)  must,  end  in  the  perfect  participle  of  the  verb  to  which  the 

*  Both  of  these  expressions  are  good  English,  and,  in  many  cases,  either  may  be  used 
with  propriety. 

In  order  to  understand  the  construction  of  "The  supper  is  cooking,"  and  of  similar 
expressions,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that,  while  the  English  verb  has  strictly  n© 
passive  voice,  it  is  in  many  instances  used  with  a  distinctly  passive  sense  ;  thus,  one 
may  say, 

"  He  heats  the  water,"  and  also  "  Water  heats  (passive  in  sense)  readily," 
and 

"  Some  one  cooks  the  cabbage,"  and  also  "  Cabbage  cooks  slowly." 

With  verbs  having  this  double  sense,  the  transition  from  the  usual  form  with  a  passive 
sense  to  a  progressive  form  having  the  same  sense,  is  very  easy.  In  such  cases,  the 
simpler  expression  is  the  more  satisfactory  one,  and  most  writers  will  prefer, 

The  water  is  heating,  and  The  dinner  is  cooking, 
to 

The  water  is  being  healed,  and  The  dinner  is  being  cooked. 
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phrase  belongs,  which,  in  this  case,  is  torn.   The  sentence  should  be,  Thomas  has  torn  his 
coat. 

(c.)   You  had  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself. 

Incorrect,  because  had  ought  is  intended  for  a  perfect  verb-phrase  belonging  to  th« 
verb  ought,  and  every  perfect  verb-phrase  (not  progressive),  etc.,  etc.,  but  ought  is  a  defec- 
tive verb  which  has  no  perfect  participle.  Probably  it  was  intended  to  say,  You  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  yourself. 

618.  Select  the  verb-phrases  in  the  following  sentences,  and  correct 
all  errors  found  in  them.  Tell  which  of  the  phrases  are  perfect,  which 
are  progressive,  and  which  are  perfect-progressive.  Also  point  out  all 
passive  verb-phrases. 

1.  Have  your  friends  came.  2.  He  has  again  began  to  annoy  me.  3. 
How  has  he  bore  his  troubles  ?  4.  One  poor  man  was  bade  to  the  feast. 
5.  My  son  was  bit  by  a  dog.  6.  He  has  broke  his  promise.  7.  Were  you 
chose  ?  8.  They  have  chose  their  own  course.  9.  He  has  already  drank  a 
quart  of  milk.  10.  You  have  drove  my  horse  too  fast.  11.  Have  you  ate 
your  dinner?  12.  He  must  have  fell  from  his  horse.  13.  His  friends  have 
forsook  him.  14.  Is  the  water  froze  ?  15.  This  book  was  give  to  me.  16. 
I  had  not  went  to  school  for  three  years.  17.  The  flower  was  almost  hid 
by  the  leaves.  18.  A  messenger  has  rode  out  from  the  city.  19.  Has  the 
bell  rang?  20.  The  people  have  rose  in  their  own  defence.  21.  My  faith 
was  shook  by  this  new  testimony.  22.  This  may  be  showed  in  several 
ways.  23.  Many  songs  were  sang.  24.  The  ship  had  sank  beneath  the 
sea.  25.  This  forest  has  been  smote  by  a  whirlwind.  26.  Have  you  ever 
spoke  to  him?  27.  My  watch  must  have  been  stole.  28-  He  has  vainly 
strove  to  conquer  his  bad  habits.  29.  The  thief  was  took  in  the  act.  30. 
The  tree  was  tore  up  by  its  roots.  31.  This  grass  must  have  been  trod 
upon.  32.  He  was  bore  off  the  field  on  the  shoulders  of  his  companions. 
33.  Johnny  has  tore  his  coat.  34.  The  tent  was  wove  of  silk.  35.  Have 
you  wrote  your  letter  ?  36.  He  must  have  forgot  his  story.  37.  Both  his 
sons  had  ran  away.  38.  How  far  have  you  rode  ?  39.  Mr.  Stokes  was 
chose  chairman  of  the  meeting.  40.  The  work  is  already  began.  41.  The 
independent  candidate  was  beat  by  a  large  majority.  42.  Have  you  forgot 
what  you  promised  me  ? 

619.  Write  twenty  sentences,  each  containing  a  passive  verb-phrase 
ending  in  the  appropriate  variation  of  some  one  of  the  following  verbs : 
Bear,  begin,  bite,  Moid,  break,  choose,  do,  drive,  eat,  freeze,  give,  set,  ride,  see, 
slay,  smite,  speak,  steal,  tear,  weave. 

6iiO.  Write  twenty  sentences,  each  containing  a  perfect  verb-phrase 
ending  in  the  proper  variation  of  some  one  of  the  verbs  in  the  foregoing 
list. 
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CXVIII.— Participles. 

621.  A  Verbal  is  a  word  derived  directly 
from  a  verb,  and  sharing  its  nature,  but  also 
doing  the  work  of  another  part  of  speech. 
In  the  following  sentence  : 

(a.)   I  dislike  to  argue  such  a  question, 
to  argue  is  a  verbal.     It  is  derived  directly  from  the  verb  argue  and  shares 
its  nature,  since  it  indicates  action,  and  is  followed  by  an  object ;  but  it 
is  also  a  noun,  since  it  is  the  name  of  an  act,  and  is  the  object  of  the 
verb  dislike.     (I  dislike  what?) 

In  the  following  sentence  : 

(&.)  The  thief,  running  swiftly,  escaped  his  pursuers, 
running  is  a  verbal  of  another  kind.     It  shares  the  nature  of  the  verb 
run  from  which  it  is  derived,  but  it  does  the  work  of  an  adjective,  since 
it  modifies  the  noun  thief. 

Such  words  are  not  verbs,  since  they  cannot,  with  the  help  of  a  name- 
word,  make  a  statement,  a  question,  or  a  command. 

In  the  following  sentence  : 

I  should  not  be  blamed  for  doing  my  duty, 
doing  is  a  verbal  of  still  another  kind.     It  is  derived  from  the  verb  do  and 
shares  its  nature,  since  it  expresses  action  and  requires  an  object -comple- 
ment, but,  because  it  is  the  name  of  an  act,  it  is  also  a  noun. 
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633.  Verbals  are  of  two  kinds,  viz  :  Participles  and  In- 
finitives, 

023.  The  name  participle  is  derived  from  a  word  which  means  "a 
sharer"  or  "a  partaker." 

624.  A"participle  is  a  variation  of  a  verb  sharing  its  nature, 
but  used  as  the  final  word  in  a  verb-phrase,  or  else  to  do  tne 
work  of  an  adjective  or  a  noun.* 

Here  are  examples — 

I.  Of  participles  used  as  the  final  word  in  a  verb-phrase  : 

1.  The  knife  was  broken. 

2.  He  must  have  broken  his  knife. 

3.  The  knife  must  have  been,  broken  (see  also  verb-phrases  from  5  to  19  inclusive, 
under  597). 

II.  Of  participles  doing  the  work  of  adjectives: 

1.  A  man,  breaking  (modifier  of  man)  stones  on  the  highway,  was  seen  to  fall  heavily 
to  the  ground. 

2.  The  windows,  broken,  (modifier  of  windows)  by  the  explosion,  fell  with  a  loud 
crash. 

HI.  Of  participles  doing  the  work  of  nouns : 
-    1.  The  boys  were  accused  of  breaking  (name  of  an  act)  windows  and  doing  (name  ol 
an  act)  other  mischief. 

2.  You  are  punished  for  breaking  your  promise.         # 

025.  Further  examples  of  participles : 

1.  A  man,  resting  by  the  roadside,  found  a  purse.  2.  An  officer  riding 
up,  told  us  the  news.  3.  The  good  king,  betrayed  by  his  enemies,  fled  to 
his  castle  by  the  sea. 

From  what  verbs  are  the  participles  resting,  riding,  and  betrayed  derived  ?  Show 
that  they  share  the  nature  of  verbs.  Were  the  acts  of  resting  and  riding  finished  or 
unfinished  at  the  times  indicated  by  the  yerbs  found  and  told?  W7as  the  act  expressed 
by  the  word  betrayed  finished  or  unfinished  at  the  time  indicated  by  the  vtvhfled? 

020.  Every  verb  not  defective  has  two  participles,  one  imperfect,  and 
the  other  perfect.  You  have  already  learned  how  each  is  formed  (see 
521,  IV.  and  V.). 

*  Participles  doing  the  work  of  nouns  are  called,  by  many,  "participial  nouns,"  by 
some,  "  infinitives  in  ing"  and  by  others,  "  gerunds.  Historically  they  are,  doubtless, 
descendants  of  the  old  infinitive  in  an,  but,  as  they  are  at  present  used,  they  answer 
perfectly  to  the  definition  of  the  participle  given  above.  They  are  true  participles  or 
sharers,  aud  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  confusion  that  inevitably  arises  from  making 
them  a  distinct  class  of  words. 
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621,  An  imperfect  participle  is  one  that  expresses  action 
or  condition  unfinished  or  imperfect  at  the  time  indicated  by 
the  verb  in  its  sentence ;  as, 

A  bee,  busily  gathering  honey,  flew  from  flower  to  flower. 

Here,  the  imperfect  participle  gathering  expresses  action  unfinished  at  the  time  indi- 
cated by  the  verb  flew.  We  find  it  modified  by  the  adverb  busily,  and  followed  by  the 
object  honey,  thus  sharing  the  nature  of  the  incomplete  verb  gather,  from  which  it  is 
derived ;  but  in  modifying  the  noun  bee,  it  does  the  work  of  an  adjective. 

628.  Note.— Observe  that  the  participle  itself  has  nothing  to  do  with  indicating 
time.  It  shows  completion  or  incompletion,  and  leaves  the  time  to  be  expressed  by  the 
verb.    Hence,  time  names,  like  present  and  past,  are  unsuitable  to  participles. 

629.  A  perfect  participle  is  one  that  expresses  action  or 
condition  finished  or  perfected  at  the  time  indicated  by  the 

verb;  as, 

A  tree,  overturned  by  the  wind,  lay  across  our  path. 
Here,  the  perfect  participle  overturned  expresses  action  finished  or  perfected  at  the 
time  indicated  by  the  verb  lay.    We  find  it  derived  from  the  verb  overturn  and  sharing 
its  nature  and  meaning.    So  far  it  is  a  verb  ;  but  it  modifies  the  noun  tree,  and  there- 
fore does  the  work  of  an  adjective. 

630.  Perfect  participles  that,  like  overturned,  express  completed  action 
endured  or  received  by  their  subjects,  are  also  called  passive  participles. 

631.  The  word  modified  by  a  participle  may  be  called  its  subject. 
Thus,  in  the  sentences  under  625  above,  man  may  be  called  the  subject 
of  resting  ;  officer  of  riding ;  and  king  of  betrayed. 

632.  Verbals,  like  the  verbs  from  which  they  are  derived, 
may  be  complete  or  incomplete  ;  taking  objects  or  attribute- 
complements  according  to  their  nature  and  meaning. 

633.  Words  having  the  form  of  participles,  often  precede  their  nouns, 
but  because  they  have  nearly  or  quite  lost  their  verb-nature,  they  are 
classed  with  adjectives*  (see  447  a.) ;  thus,  1.  Our  house  stood  by  a  flowing 
river.  2.  This  is  a  grinding  tyranny.  3.  We  planted  a  weeping  willow. 
4.  We  heard  the  shouts  of  the  delighted  children. 

*  Verbal  words  used  in  this  way.  have  BO  far  lost  their  verb-nature,  that  they  can- 
not take  complements,  and  have  so  far  approached  the  nature  of  adjectives,  that  they 
maybe  turned  into  adverbs  by  adding  ly:  thus,  striking,  strikingly  ;  flowing,  jtovnngly  ; 
etc.  They  may  also,  like  adjectives,  be  comp  ired  (in  effect)  by  placing  before  them  more 
and  mo<f ;  thus,  interesting,  more  interesting,  most  interesting,  etc. 
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CXIX.— How  to  Parse  Participles. 

634.  In  parsing  a  participle,  show  whether  it  is  perfect  or  imperfect, 
complete  or  incomplete.  If  it  is  passive,  mention  this  fact  but  say  nothing 
of  its  completeness  or  incompleteness.  If  it  does  the  work  of  an  adjective, 
name  the  noun  or  pronoun  modified  by  it.  If  it  does  the  work  of  a  noun, 
mention  this  fact,  omit  "  perfect "  or  "  imperfect,"  and  give  its  construction. 

Models. 

(a.)    The  evening  train  turning  a  sharp  curve,  tvas  thrown  from  the 

track. 

Turning  is  an  imperfect  participle,  incomplete— requiring  an  object,  derived  from  the 
verb  turn,  and  modifying  the  noun  train. 

(b.)    This  fact,  known  only  to  myself,  aided  me  in  forming  an  opinion. 

Known  is  a  perfect,  passive  participle  from  the  verb  know.    It  modifies  the  noun  fact. 
(c.)    Here  is  a  messenger,  come  from  tlie  General. 

Come  is  a  perfect  participle,  complete,  from  the  verb  come.    It  modifies  the  noun 


(d.)    Being  weary,  I  sat  dotvn  to  rest. 

Being  is  an  imperfect  participle,  incomplete— requiring  an  attribute-complement, 
from  the  verb  be.    It  modifies  the  pronoun  /. 

Weary  is  an  adjective  modifying  I,  and  the  attribute-complement  of  the  participle 
being. 

(e.)     Having  money  in  my  pocket,  I  was  somewhat  independent. 

Having  is  an  imperfect  participle,  incomplete— requiring  an  object,  from  the  verb 
have.    It  modifies  the  pronoun  /. 

635.  Parse  the  nouns,  participles,  and  adjectives,  in  the  following 
sentences : 

1.  A  man  riding  along  the  street  was  hailed  by  a  policeman.  2.  This 
man,  having  plenty  of  money,  is  too  miserly  to  use  it.  3.  A  smiling  company 
greeted  the  teacher.  4.  A  floating  cloud  appeared  in  the  west.  5.  A  cloud, 
floating  up  from  the  west,  obscured  the  sun.  6.  A  child,  frightened  by  the 
noise,  ran  to  me  for  protection.  7.  A  frightened  child  ran  to  me  for  pro- 
tection. 8.  A  caravan,  crossing  the  desert,  encountered  a  terrible  storm. 
9.  Help  coming,  we  took  courage.  10.  The  traveler,  chilled  by  the  cold 
and  wearied  by  his  efforts,  sat  down  to  rest.  11.  A  fortress,  built  on  the 
hillside,  defended  the  road.  12.  A  ship,  sailing  across  the  channel,  struck 
a  hidden  rock.  13.  Driving  their  flocks  before  them,  the  Arabs  crossed  the 
great  plain.  14  Being  a  philosopher,  he  would  not  believe  without  evi- 
dence. 15.  The  bird,  wounded  by  an  arrow,  fell  at  the  edge  of  the  marsh. 
16.  A  wounded  (632)  bird  fluttered  in  the  grass.  17.  Being  confident  of 
my  skill,  I  willingly  accepted  the  challenge. 
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636.  Below  are  models  for  the  parsing  of  participles  doing  the  work 

of  nouns. 

(a.)    My  amusement  is  skating. 

Skating  is  a  participle,  complete,  from  the  verb  skate.  It  is  used  as  a  noun,  and  is 
the  attribute-complement  of  the  verb  is. 

(6.)    Reading  fine  print  tires  the  eyes. 

Reading  is  a  participle,  incomplete — requiring  an  object,  from  the  verb  read.  It  is 
used  as  a  noun,  and  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  tires. 

Print  is  a  noun,  singular,  and  the  object  of  the  participle  reading, 
(c.)     I  atn  accused  of  being  disrespectful. 

Being  is  a  participle,  incomplete— requiring  an  att.-comp.,  from  the  verb  be.  It  is 
used  as  a  noun,  and  is  the  object  of  the  preposition  of. 

Disrespectful  is  an  adjective  used  as  the  complement  of  the  incomplete  participle 
being. 

637.  Parse  the  nouns,  participles,  and  adjectives  in  the  following 
examples : 

1.  Grinding  scissors  is  his  trade.  2.  My  employment  is  copying  papers 
for  the  lawyers.  3.  A  corporal  was  shot  for  deserting  his  regiment. 
4.  My  friends  insisted  upon  my  remaining  with  them.  5.  He  was  never 
accused  of  being  too  liberal. 


CXX.— Participle-Phrases. 

638.  A  verb  may  have  four  participle-phrases. 

One  expresses  action  or  condition,  perfected  at  the  time  indicated  by  the 
verb,  and  is,  therefore,  called  perfect.  One  expresses  action  progressing 
at  one  point  of  time,  and  perfected  at  another,  and  is,  therefore,  called 
perfect-progressive.  Two  of  them  show  action  received  or  endured  by  their 
subjects  and  are,  therefore,  passive.  (Complete  verbs  have  no  passive 
participles.) 

639.  Participle-phrases  of  the  transitive  verb  CATCH  : 

1.  Having  caught perfect  participle-phrase. 

2.  Having  been  catching.. .  .perfect-progressive participle-phrase. 

3.  Being  caught. ......  \         Ue  partinple.phmses. 

4.  Having  been  caught. .  .  ) 

64:0.  Write  the  participles  and  the  participle-phrases  of  the  following 
verbs : 
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Model, 
(the  verb  forsake  being  used  as  an  example). 

Imperfect  participle forsaking. 

Perfect  participle forsaken. 

Participle-Phrases. 

Perfect having-  forsaken. 

Perfect-progressive having  been  forsaking-. 

Passive \  bein£  forsaken- 

(  having  been  forsaken.        « 

Go,  draw,  catch,  condemn,  move,  paint,  build,  hold,  sing,  toss,  bury,  break, 
briny,  construct,  see,  blow. 

641.  Notice  that  all  the  participle-phrases  are  made  up  of  the  partici- 
ples of  the  auxiliary  verbs  hare  and  be,  followed  by  one  of  the  participles 
of  the  verb  to  which  the  whole  phrase  belongs. 

642.  Having,  followed  by  an  object  (some  name-word),  is  the  imper- 
fect participle  of  the  verb  have,  and  not  part  of  a  verb-phrase  ;  thus, 
Hading  money,  he  spent  it  freely. 

643.  Being,  followed  by  an  adjective  or  a  name-word,  is  the  imper- 
fect participle  of  the  verb  be,  and  not  part  of  a  verb-phrase ;  as,  Being 
weary,  I  fell  asleep. 

644.  Having  been,  followed  by  an  adjective  or  a  name-word,  is  a  parti- 
ciple-phrase of  the  verb  be,  and  not  a  part  of  some  larger  participle-phrase ; 
thus,  Having  been  a  sailor,  he  disliked  to  live  ashore. 


CXXI. — Parsing  and  Analysis. 

645.  In  parsing  a  participle-phrase,  modifying  a  noun  or  pronoun, 
tell  whether  it  is  perfect,  perfect- progressive,  or  passive.  (If  it  is  not 
passive,  tell  whether  it  is  complete  or  incomplete.)  Name  the  verb  to 
which  it  belongs  and  the  word  modified  by  it.  If  the  participle-phrase 
does  the  work  of  a  noun,  mention  this  fact  and  give  its  construction. 

Models  for  the  Parsing  of  Participle-Phrases  and  their 
Complements. 

(a.)    Having  caught  the  ball,  Thomas  threw  it  to  the  catcher. 

Having  caught  is  a  perfect  participle-phrase,  incomplete — requiring  an  object,  from 
the  verb  catch.    It  modifies  the  noun  Thomas. 
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(b.)    Saving  been  thrown  out  of  emjrfoyment,  he  was  in  danger  of  wont. 

Having  been  thrown  is  a  passive  participle-phrase,  belonging  to  the  verb  throw.    It 
modifies  the  pronoun  he. 

(c.)    Having  been  a  printer  all  his  life,  he  knew  no  other  trade. 

Having  been  is  a  perfect  participle-phrase,  incomplete— requiring  an  att.-comp.,  from 
the  verb  be.    It  modifies  the  pronoun  he. 

Printer  is  a  noun,  singular,  and  the  attribute-complement  of  the  participle-phrase 

been. 


(d.)    Having  been  plowing  all  day,  he  tvas  tired  and  hungry. 

Having  been  plowing  is  a  perfect-progressive  participle-phrase,  complete,  from  the 
verb  plow.    It  modifies  the  pronoun  he. 

646.  Parse  all  name-words,  adjectives,  verbs  and  verb-phrases,  parti- 
ciples and  participle-phrases,  in  the  following  sentences  : 

1.  Having  received  assistance  from  my  friends,  I  carried  out  my  plan. 
2.  Having  been  attending  closely  to  the  lecture,  we  did  not  notice  the 
lateness  of  the  hour.  3.  His  work,  finished  in  good  time,  shows  his  dili- 
gence. 4.  Having  been  expecting  him  for  several  days,  his  arrival  did  not 
surprise  us.  5.  The  thief,  caught  in  the  act  of  stealing,  was  obliged  to 
confess.  6.  Taking  a  musket  in  his  hand,  he  stepped  into  the  front  rank. 
7.  Being  warned  in  a  dream,  Joseph  fled  from  the  country.  8.  A  running 
brook  keeps  the  garden  moist.  9.  The  sun  is  rising.  10.  The  sun  rising, 
dispelled  the  mists.  11.  He  has  finished  his  work.  12.  The  child,  re- 
proved for  his  disobedience,  fretted  and  complained.  13.  He  was  reproved 
for  his  disobedience.  14.  The  children,  assembling  around  the  fire,  asked 
for  a  story,  15.  The  children  were  assembling  around  the  fire.  16.  The 
boy,  hurt  by  the  fall,  began  to  cry.  17.  Having  little  sense,  he  made  a 
great  failure.  18.  The  old  man,  being  a  cripple,  could  not  escape.  19. 
The  house  is  being  built.  20.  Being  a  minor,  he  could  not  vote.  21.  Be- 
ing very  angry  at  the  insult,  I  could  make  no  reply. 

647.  Models  for  the  parsing  of  participle-phrases  used  as  nouns,  and 
their  complements : . 

(a.)    He  tvas  reproved,  for  having  whispered  in  school. 

Having  whispered  is  a  perfect  participle-phrase,  complete.  It  is  used  as  a  noun, 
and  is  the  object  of  the  preposition  of. 

(b.)    A  soldier  was  punished  for  having  been  asleep  wit  He  on  duty. 

Having  been  is  a  perfect  participle-phrase,  incomplete— requiring  an  att.-comp.  It 
is  used  as  a  noun,  and  is  the  object  of  the  preposition/or. 

Asleep  is  an  adjective,  the  attribute-complement  of  the  incomplete  participle-phrase 
having  been. 

648.  Parse  the  verbs,  verb-phrases,  participles,  and  participle- phrases 
in  the  following  sentences  : 
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1.  He  was  suspected  of  having  stolen  something.  2.  You  are  charged 
with  having  been  engaged  in  smuggling  silks.  3.  We  were  fearful  of 
being  carried  past  the  station.  4.  He  was  celebrated  for  having,  at  one 
time,  owned  the  finest  yacht  on  the  river. 

Analyze  the  sentences  under  646  and  648. 


Models. 

No.  3,  under  646. 

Work 

Shows 

Diligence 

[Ms 

[his 

(finished 

[in  time 

[good 

No.  21,  under  646. 

I 

Could  make 

Reply 

[being  *angry 

[no 

[very 
[at  insult 

[this 

Note.— The  complement  of  a  verbal  is  put  in  italics,  and  marked  with  a  star  if  it  is  ap 
attribute-complement. 


CXXIL— The  Second  Kind  of  Verbals.— Infinitives. 


649.  The  infinitive  is  the  name-form  of  a  verb,  usually 
preceded  by  to,  and  so  used  as  to  share  the  nature  of  the  verb 
and,  at  the  same  time,  do  the  work  of  some  other  part  of 
speech,  usually  that  of  a  noun.    For  example, 

To  teach  idle  pupils  is  disagreeable  work. 

Here  the  infinitive  to  teach  is  the  name  of  an  act,  therefore  it  is  a  noun  ; 
but  it  is  derived  from  the  verb  teach,  and  is  followed  by  an  object  pupils, 
and,  therefore,  shares  the  nature  of  a  verb. 

650.  Note.— There  is  no  good  reason  for  calling  these  words  infinitives,  but  this  is 
their  recognized  name. 

651.  Form  the  infinitives  of  the  following  verbs  :  go,  run,  strike,  eat, 
catch,  sing,  point,  and  sit. 

652.  A  verb  may  have  five  infinitive-phrases,  formed  as  shown  below. 
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Infinitive-phrases  of  the  verb  catch  : 

1.  (To)  be  catching progressive  infinitive-phrase. 

2.  (To)  have  caught perfect  infinitive-phrase. 

3.  (To)  have  been  catching,  .perfect-progressive  infinitive-phrase. 

4.  (To)  be  caught . >         .^  infinUive-phrases. 

2.  (To)  have  been  caught.  .S 

653.  Infinitives  and  infinitive-phrases  may  be  parsed  nearly  according 
to  the  order  given  for  participles  used  as  nouns. 

654.  Models. 

(ff.)    I  wisJied  to  overtake  the  coach. 

To  overtake  is  an  infinitive,  incomplete—  requiring  an  object,  the  object  of  the  verb 
wished. 

(b.)    Now  is  the  time  to  beaut. 

To  begin  is  an  infinitive,  complete,  modifying  the  noun  time. 

(C.)     I  came  to  visit  you. 
To  visit  is  an  infinitive,  incomplete— requiring  an  object,  modifying  the  verb  came. 

(c?.)     To  hesitate  now,  is  to  fail. 
To  hesUate  is  an  infinitive,  complete,  the  subject  of  the  verb  is. 
To  fail  is  an  infinitive,  complete,  the  complement  of  the  verb  is. 

655.  Models  for  the  parsing  of  infinitive-phrases  and  their  comple- 
ments : 

(e.)    To  be  troubled  about  sucJi  trifling  matters,  shows  a  narrow  mind. 
To  be  troubled  is  a  passive  infinitive-phrase  from  the  verb  troubled.    It  is  the  subject 
of  shows. 

(f.)    He  ordered  his  company  to  advance. 

To  advance  is  an  infinitive,  complete.  With  its  subject  company,  it  forms  the  object 
of  the  verb  ordered.    (He  ordered  what  f) 

(g.)     We  believed  him  to  be  deceiving  us. 

To  be  deceiving  is  an  infinitive  phrase,  incomplete— requiring  an  object,  from  the  verli 
deceive.    With  its  subject,  it  forms  the  object  of  believed.    (We  believed  what;?) 

Note  1.— The  meaning  of  a  sentence,  containing  an  infinitive  and  its  subject  and  used 
as  the  object  of  a  transitive  verb,  may  be  expressed  by  changing  the  subject  of  the  infin- 
itive into  the  subject  of  a  passive  verb-phrase  modified  by  the  infinitive  ;  thus, 

I  told  him  to  remain  =  He  was  told  (or  directed)  by  me  to  remain. 

They  asked  me  to  stay  =  I  was  asked  by  them  to  stay. 

We  compelled  them  to  be  quiet  =  They  were  compelled  by  us  to  be  quiet. 

Note  2.— Sometimes  an  infinitive  is  placed  out  of  its  natural  order ;  thus, 

(h.)    For  him  to  do  sucJi  an  act  is  shameful  (=  To  do  such  an  act  is  shameful 

for  him). 
To  do  is  an  infinitive,  incomplete— requiring  an  object,  the  subject  of  the  verb  is. 
(The  phrase  for  him  modifies  the  adjective  shameful.) 

656.  Parse  the  following  infinitives  and  infinitive-phrases: 

1.  To  write  legibly  is  a  useful  accomplishment.     2.  To  grow  in  knowl- 
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edge  is  to  acquire  strength.  3.  The  business  of  the  physician  is  to  heal 
the  sick.  4.  To  learn  is  difficult  for  some  people.  5.  He  tried  to  learn  to 
sing  a  song.  G.  For  you  to  object  is  discourteous.  7.  He  began  to  be 
weary.  8.  The  officers  forced  their  men  to  advance.  9.  My  desire  to 
visit  London,  seemed  likely  to  be  realized.  (To  visit  is  in  apposition  with 
desire,  and  to  be  realized  modifies  likely.)  10.  To  be  forgotten  is  ■ 
more  painful  than  to  be  remembered  unkindly.  (To  be  remembered  is  the 
subject  of  a  suppressed  verb.) 


CXXIIL—Infinitives  Without  "To," 

657.  To  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  infinitive.  It  is 
always  omitted  when  the  infinitive  follows  do,  may,  can, 
must,  shall,  or  will  in  verb-phrases  ;  thus,  the  verb-phrase  in, 

Tou  must  go, 
is  made  up  of  the  auxiliary  verb  must  and  the  infinitive  go, 
used  without  to. 

658.  The  to  of  the  infinitive  is  also  usually  omitted  after  bid,  dare,  let, 
make,  need,  see,  feel,  hear,  and  sometimes  after  please,  have,  and  help  ;  as, 

1.  Let  me  answer  you.  2.  Please  bring  vug  a  glass  of  water.  3.  He 
dares  do  anything.  4.  Help  me  carry  this  box.  5.  We  saw  him  throw 
the  stone.  6.  We  heard  her  call  us.  7.  They  would  not  have  us  go. 
8.  He  bade  me  sit  quietly.  9.  I  could  feel  the  earth  tremble.  10.  He 
would  not  let  me  be  abused. 

659.  Parse  the  infinitives  and  infinitive-phrases  in  the  sentences 
given  above,  remembering  that  in  many  cases  the  infinitives  and  their 
subjects,  taken  together,  form  objects  of  the  verbs  which  they  follow. 

660.  The  infinitive  without  to  is  also  frequently  used  after  had  rather, 
had  better,  or  had  as  lief;  thus, 

1.  He  had  better  stay  at  home.  2.  He  HAD  rather  stay  here  than 
go  elsewhere.     3.  I  had  as  lief  work  as 


661.  Note.— These  are  idiomatic  expressions,  that  can  hardly  be  analyzed  satis- 
factorily. For  instance,  in  No.  1  above,  better  is  a  mere  adverb  meaning  more  advan- 
tageously and  modifying  the  infinitive  stay.  Usually  we  can  omit  an  adverb  without 
destroying  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  in  which  it  stands  ;  but  in  this  case,  if  we  omit 
better  we  have  left  "  He  had  stay,''''  which  means  nothing.  All  inconsistency  may  be 
avoided  by  using  would  instead  of  had  ;  thus,  "He  would  (better)  stay,"  etc.;  but  those 
who  prefer  to  use  the  other  form  can  sustain  themselves  by  reference  to  the  usage  of 
any  number  of  classic  English  writers. 
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662.  Parse  all  verbs  and  verb-phrases,  all  verbals  and  verbal-phrases, 
and  also  all  italicized  words,  in  the  following  sentences : 

1.  I  spoke  to  him  about  working  for  me.  2.  I  am  requested  to  make 
the  following  announcement.  3.  A  quarrel  having  arisen,  the  new  plan 
was  abandoned.  4.  We  are  accused  of  having  attempted  to  influence  our 
friends  to  vote  against  him.  5.  For  him  to  have  consented  to  such  a  bar- 
gain was  disgraceful.  6.  They  must  have  been  astonished  to  see  us  come. 
7.  They  charged  him  with  being  a  thief  8.  Do  you  expect  men  to  believe 
such  wild  stories  f 

CXXIV.— Exercises. 

663.  Select  and  parse  all  nouns,  noun-phrases,  pronouns,  adjectives., 
verbs,  verb-phrases,  and  verbal-phrases  in  the  following  poem  ; 

S AND ALPHON.— Henry  W.  Longfellow, 
i. 
Have  you  read  in  the  Talmud  of  old, 
In  the  legends  the  Rabbins  have  told 

Of  the  limitless  realms  of  the  air, 
Have  you  read  it — the  marvelous  story 
Of  Sandalphon,  the  Angel  of  Glory, 

Sandalphon,  the  Angel  of  Prayer  ? 
ii. 
How,  erect,  at  the  outermost  gates 
Of  the  City  Celestial  he  waits, 

With  his  feet  on  the  ladder  of  light, 
That,  crowded  with  angels  unnumbered, 
By  Jacob  was  seen  as  he  slumbered 

Alone  in  the  desert  at  night? 
in. 
The  Angels  of  Wind  and  of  Fire 
Chant  only  one  hymn,  and  expire 

With  the  song's  irresistible  stress ; 
Expire  in  their  rapture  and  wonder, 
As  harpstrings  are  broken  asunder 

By  music  they  throb  to  express. 

IV. 

But,  serene  in  the  rapturous  throng, 
Unmoved  by  the  rush  of  the  sons:, 

With  eyes  unimpassioned  and  slow, 
Among  the  dead  angels,  the  deathless 
Sandalphon  stands  listening,  breathless, 

To  sounds  that  ascend  from  below  ; — 
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From  the  spirits  on  earth  that  adore, 
From  the  souls  that  entreat  and  implore 

In  the  fervor  and  passion  of  prayer  ; 
From  the  hearts  that  are  broken  with  losses, 
And  weary  with  dragging  the  crosses 

Too  heavy  for  mortals  to  bear. 
VI. 
And  he  gathers  the  prayers  as  he  stands, 
And  they  change  into  flowers  in  his  hands— 

Into  garlands  of  purple  and  red ; 
And  beneath  the  great  arch  of  the  porial, 
Through  the  streets  of  the  City  Immoital, 

Is  wafted  the  fragrance  they  shed. 
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664.  Notes,  Questions,  and  Suggestions. 

I.  Nouns,  8  ;  noun-phrases,  2 ;  pronouns,  2  ;  adjectives,  2  (a,  an,  and  the  are  not  counted 
here  nor  in  the  other  stanzas) ;  verb-phrases,  3.  In  this  enumeration  the  expressions 
"Angel  of  Glory  "  and  "  Angel  of  Prayer  "  are  counted  as  noun-phrases  They  might  be 
analyzed,  but  the  poet  by  his  capitals  has  indicated  that  he  conceives  of  them  as  names. 

The  pronoun  that  is  understood  before  the  word  Rabbins.  If  it  were  expressed  it 
would  be  the  object  of  the  verb-phrase  have  told.  Of  old,  see  690.  Story  is  in  appo- 
sition with  it.    With  what  word  is  the  noun-phrase  "Angel  of  Glory  '.'  in  apposition  ? 

II.  Nouns,  8;  noun-phrase,  1 ;  pronouns,  4;  adjectives,  4;  verbs,  2;  verb-phrase,  1 ; 
verbal,  1. 

City  Celestial  is  taken  together  as  a  noun-phrase.  What  pronoun  is  modified  by  the 
adjective  erect  ?  Outermost,  see  463.  What  is  the  antecedent  of  that,  and  what  parti- 
ciple modifies  it  ?  Unnumbered,  see  428.  What  is  the  subject  of  the  verb-phrase  was 
seen  ?    Alone,  see  432. 

III.  Nouns,  7 ;  noun-phrase,  1 ;  pronouns,  2  ;  adjectives,  2  ;  verbs,  4 ;  verb-phrase,  1 ; 
verbal,  1. 

•'  Angels  of  Wind  and  of  Fire  "  may  be  regarded  as  a  plural  noun-phrase.  The  infini- 
tive to  express  modifies  the  verb  throb  ;  it  is  incomplete,  and  its  object  is  which,  under- 
stood ;  thus,  "by  the  music  which  they  throb  to  express."  Rapture  and  wonder  are 
names  of  feelings. 

IV.  Nouns,  7;  adjectives,  8;  verbs,  2;  verbal,  1.  What  noun  is  modified  by  serene, 
unmoved,  and  deathless?  What  noun  is  modified  by  unimpassioned  and  slow  ?  Breath' 
less,  see  428.    From  below,  see  690. 

V.  Nouns,  10 ;  pronouns,  3 ;  adjectives,  2  (both  used  after  their  nouns) ;  verbs,  3 ; 
verb-phrase,  1 ;  verbals,  2.  The  infinitive  to  bear,  taken  with  its  subject  mortals,  forms 
the  object  of  what  preposition  ? 

VI.  Nouns.  10;  noun-phrase,  1 ;  pronouns,  5;  adjective,  1 ;  verbs,  3  ;  verb-phrase,  1. 
Purple  and  red  are  here  the  names  of  colors.  City  Immortal  may  be  parsed  as  a  noun- 
phrase.    What  is  the  subject  of  wafted? 


CXXV. — Analysis  and  Punctuation. 

C65.  In  parsing  verbal-phrases  as  well  as  verb-phrases,  it  is  an  instruc- 
tive exercise  to  analyze  them  occasionally,  naming  the  parts  of  which  they 
are  composed  ;  thus, 

Having  been  disappointed  so  often,  he  began  to  lose  courage. 

Having  been  disap/x)inted  is  a  passive  participle-phrase,  from  the  verb  disappoint. 
It  is  made  up  of  the  auxiliary  phrase  having  been  and  the  perfect  participle  disappointed. 
The  auxiliary  phrase  having  been  is  made  up  of  the  imperfect  participle  having  and  the 
perfect  participle  been.    The  whole  verbal-phrase  modifies  the  pronoun  he. 

G66.  The  table  on  p.  196  shows  the  composition  of  the  verb-phrases  and 
the  verbal-phrases  belonging  to  the  irregular  verb  forsake.  Only  a  single 
specimen  of  each  kind  of  phrase  is  given.  For  instance,  along  with  verb- 
phrase  No.  1,  belong  also  those  beginning  with  does  and  did  ;  with  No.  2, 
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belong  those  beginning  with  can,  must,  shall,  will,  might,  could,  should, 
and  would  ;  and  with  No.  3,  belong  those  beginning  with  is,  are,  was,  and 
were.    (See  597.) 

667.  Analyze  the  verb  and  verbal -phrases  given  under  656  and  660, 
referring  to  the  table  on  page  196,  when  you  have  occasion  to  do  so. 

068.  Adjectives  and  participles,  followed  by  modifying 
phrases,  should,  be  set  off  by  commas ;  as, 

1.  Strong  in  his  integrity,  he  was  able  to  defy  his  enemies. 

2.  The  rain,  falling  in  torrents,  drenched  the  thirsty  earth. 

3.  A  wild  boar,  maddened  by  his  wounds,  charged  upon  us  from  the 
thicket. 

669.  Copy  the  following  exercises,  correcting  all  errors  in  punctua- 
tion and  the  use  of  capitals : 

1.  angry  at  the  whole  world  and  disgusted  with  himself  he  retired  to 
private  life.  2.  a  bird  wounded  in  the  left  wing  alighted  upon  the  mast 
of  our  vessel.  3.  a  greek  magician  entering  the  arena  quietly  took  his 
place  among  the  performers.  4.  the  prince  of  wales  is  the  heir  to  the 
english  throne.  5.  when  the  sun  rises  the  birds  will  begin  to  sing.  6.  He 
undertook  several  kinds  of  business  but  circumstances  always  seemed  to 
be  against  him.  7.  my  father  angry  at  my  rude  reply  turned  and  walked 
away  from  me.  8.  he  was  a  tall  well-built  athletic  man.  9.  a  courier 
riding  down  from  the  city  gave  us  our  first  notice  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy's  fleet.  10.  a  child  heartbroken  by  disappointment  and  grieved  by 
harsh  words  is  in  no  mood  to  be  kind  obedient  and  gentle  to  others. 


CHAPTER     VI 
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-How  to  Tell  Adverbs  from 
Other  Words. 

670.  Fill  out  the  following  blanks  with  words 
that  answer  the  question  "  How  ?  "  4l  When  ? "  or  "  Where  ? " 

1.  He  shouted .     2.  The  rain  came  on .     3.  You 

are  waiting  .     4.  He  was  disappointed.     5.  I  am 

anxious  about  you.     6.   This  is  a  high  hill.      7.    The  horse 

stopped .     8.   We  were  laughing . 

67.1.  In  the  following  expressions,  find  eleven  words  that  tell  how, 
when,  or  where : 

1.  We  walked  slowly.  2.  There  he  stands.  3.  The  people  listened 
attentively.  4.  He  soon  returned.  5.  Jerry  was  an  uncommonly  strong 
man.  6.  He  behaved  very  nervously.  7.  We  acted  accordingly.  8.  She 
reads  quite  intelligently.  9.  Possibly  he  was  deceived.  10.  A  miserably 
poor  man  lived  in  this  hut.  What  word  modifies  walked?  stands?  lis- 
tened? returned?  strong?  behaved?  nervously?  acted?  reads?  intelli- 
gently ?  deceived  ?  'poor  ? 

672.  Such  modifying  words,  answering  to  "When?"  "How?" 
"  Where  ?  "  etc.,  are  adverbs.  Which  of  those  given  above  modify  verbs  ? 
Which  of  them  modify  adjectives  ?.    Which  of  them  modify  other  adverbs  ? 

673.  An  adverb  is  a  word  used  to  modify  the  meaning  of 
any  word  except  a  name-word.  An  adverb  usually  answers 
to  "  When  ?"  "  How  ?"  or  «  Where  ?»  These  words  are  called 
adverbs  because  they  usually  modify  verbs. 
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674.  In  the  following  groups  of  words,  find  three  adverbs  that  modify 
participles,  three  that  modify  adjectives,  three  that  modify  other  adverbs, 
three  that  modify  prepositions,  three  that  modify  verbs,  and  one  modify- 
ing a  conjunction. 

1.  Turning  suddenly,  he  ran  towards  the  river.  2.  Karl,  mortally 
wounded  by  an  arrow,  fell  from  his  horse.  3.  An  officer,  boldly  confronting 
the  mutineers,  ordered  them  to  disperse.  4.  The  peasants  were  wonderfully 
neat  in  their  dress.  5  A  moderately  large  house  was  built  for  our  con- 
venience. 6.  The  forest  was  terribly  gloomy.  7.  I  dream  very  frequently. 
8.  He  behaved  tolerably  well.  9.  How  slowly  the  time  passes.  10.  They 
swam  almost  across  the  river.  11.  He  walked  just  behind  the  carriages. 
12.  We  live  just  beyond  the  toll-gate.     13.  He  does  exactly  as  he  pleases. 

67«5.  An  adverb  sometimes  modifies  a  whole  sentence;  thus,  "Cer- 
tainly he  is  a  brave  man."  Here  certainly  gives  its  force  to  no  particular 
word,  but  it  emphasizes  the  whole  statement.  Here  are  other  examples  : 
Possibly  he  is  a  Spaniard.     Indeed  he  is  my  best  friend. 

CXXVIL— More  about  Adverbs. 

676.  Many  adverbs  are  formed  by  adding  ly  to  adjectives;  thus, 
doubtfully,  from  doubtful;  gloriously,  from  glorious  ;  and  truthfully,  from 
truthful. 

677.  Adjectives  ending  in  le  drop  le,  and  those  in  ic  add  al,  before 
suffixing  ly  to  form  adverbs. 

678.  The  adjectives  full,  true,  and  due  drop  the  final. letter  before 
adding  ly  to  form  adverbs. 

679.  Turn  the  following  adjectives  into  adverbs,  remembering  that 
final  y  preceded  by  a  consonant  changes  into  i  before  a  suffix  :  laughing, 
contented,  slow,  diligent,  forgetful,  incredible,  visible,  terrible,  able,  noble, 
unstable,  irascible,  frantic,  majestic,  rustic,  mystic,  gigantic,  authentic,  full, 
true,  due,  hasty,  gusty,  crusty,  musty,  trusty,  ready,  steady. 

680.  In  many  instances  the  same  word,  without  change  of  form,  is 
used  both  as  an  adjective  and  as  an  adverb. 

68 1 .  Tell  which  of  the  following  italicized  words  are  adverbs,  and 
which  are  adjectives : 

1.  He  rode  fast  and  far.  2.  We  came  on  the  fast  train.  3.  The 
strangers  came  from  a  far  country.     4.  He  had  several  ill  habits.     5.  He 
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was  ill.  6.  My  master  treated  me  ill.  7.  Bring  me  more  food.  8.  You 
should  work  more  and  talk  less.  9.  Let  us  have  more  work  and  less  noise. 
10.  All  men  are  mortal.  11.  "  Just  then  a  scout  came  flying,  all  wild  with 
haste  and  fear."  12.  He  rests  little  and  works  much.  13.  This  is  a  little 
book,  but  it  contains  much  information.  14.  She  tried  hard  to  control 
herself.  15.  His  hard  fate  grieved  his  friends.  16.  I  am  all  ready  for  my 
journey.  17.  Do  not  stare  so.  18.  He  not  only  seems  good,  but  he  is  so. 
19.  Do  not  be  so  noisy. 

682.  In  cases  like  the  following,  "  The  faster  you  go,  the  sooner  you 
will  reach  home,"  the,  usually  an  adjective,  is  an  adverb. 

683.  Ago  often  seems  like  an  adjective  modifying  the  noun  which  it 
follows,  but  it  is  always  an  adverb  ;  thus,  "  He  came  a  week  ago."  Here 
ago  modifies  came,  and  is  itself  modified  by  the  noun  week  (287). 

68-4.  A  few  adverbs  are  compared,  and,  like  adjectives,  have  three 
degrees  of  comparison.     Compare  soon,  often,  fast,  and  long. 

685.  Note.— Many  adverbs  cannot,  and  others  should  not  be  compared.  The  reasons 
given  under  comparison  of  adjectives,  456  and  458,  apply  also  to  adverbs.  Paragraph 
461  is  applicable  to  adverbs  as  well  as  to  adjectives.  Can  the  adverbs  otherwise,  there, 
hence,  here,  and  now  be  compared  ?  Why  not  ?  Why  not  compare  easily,  grandly, 
beautifully,  and  splendidly  f 

686.  The  following  adverbs  are  compared  irregularly:  well,  better, 
best ;  far,  farther,  farthest ;  little,  less,  least ;  ill,  worse,  worst ;  much,  more, 
most.  Rather  is  a  comparative  adverb,  whose  positive  and  superlative 
degree^  {rath  and  rathest)  are  not  now  used. 

687.  Certain  adverbs  require  certain  other  words  to  follow  them  ;  for 
instance,  both  used  as  an  adverb  should  be  followed  by  and,  either  by  or,  and 
neither  by  nor.     Such  pairs  of  words  are  called  correlatives.     The  follow^ 

ing  pairs  of  words  also  are  used  correlatively  :  whether or,  (ts fl& 

so as  or  that,  more than,  etc. 

688.  When,  where,  whither,  whence,  why,  whereby,  wherein,  and 
whereof,  used  to  introduce  questions,  are  adverbs ;  used  otherwise  they  are 
usually  conjunctions  (see  753). 

680.  Two  or  more  words  that  cannot  be  parsed  separately,  and  which, 
taken  together,  do  the  work  of  an  adverb,  form  an  adverb-phrase ;  thus, 
at  all,  at  once,  as  yet,  by  far,  for  good,  in  rain,  in  short,  of  old,  on  high,  of 
late,  and  more  than  in  expressions  like  the  following :  "He  is  more  than 
willing  to  help  you." 
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690.  These  phrases  are  made  up  of  words  strangely  put  together ;  for 
instance,  of  two  adverbs,  neither  modifying  the  other ;  as,  more  than,  as 
yet,  etc.  ;  or  of  a  preposition  with  an  adjective  or  an  adverb;  as,  of  old,  at 
once,  etc.  The  same  expressions,  when  used  to  modify  name-words,  may 
be  called  adjective- phrases;  thus,  "In  the  brave  days  of  old."  Noises 
from  below  began  to  disturb  us. 

691.  Substitutes  for  the  comparative  and  the  superlative  degree  of 
adverbs,  like  more  pleasantly,  most  certainly,  etc.,  may  also  be  treated  as 
adverb-phrases  (see  461). 

GO 2.  A  word  modifying  an  entire  sentence  is  usually  adverbial  in 
form,  because  the  verb  is,  grammatically,  the  ruling  element  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  naturally  takes  to  itself  any  modifier  that  belongs  to  the  whole 
statement. 

CXXVIIL— Parsing  of  Adverbs. 

693.  In  parsing  an  adverb  we  have  only  to  tell  what  word  or  group  of 

words  it  modifies  ;  thus, 

(a.)     Wait  patiently. 
Patiently  is  an  adverb  modifying  the  verb  wait. 

(5.)    Be  was  standing  almost  under  the  tree. 

Almost  is  an  adverb  modifying  the  preposition  under. 

(c.)     For  once,  you  are  mistaken. 

For  once  is  an  adverb-phrase  modifying  the  verb-phrase  are  mistaken  (689).  • 

(d.)     The  sooner  yon  come  the  longer  you  can  .stay. 

The  is  an  adverb  modifying  sooner,  and  sooner  is  an  adverb  modifying  the  verb  come 

(682). 

(e.)    Surely,  he  is  an  honest  man. 

Surely  is  an  adverb  modifying  the  sentence  in  which  it  stands  (692). 

(/.)     He  both  hates  and  fears  his  master. 

Both  is  an  adverb  modifying  the  verbs  hates  and  fears. 

(g.)    He  neither  reads  nor  writes* 

Neither  is  an  adverb  modifying  the  verbs  reads  and  writes  (687). 

(h.)  When  did  you  come  to  the  city. 

When  is  an  adverb  modifying  the  verb-phrase,  did  come. 

694.  Find  and  parse  twenty-seven  adverbs  and  sis  adverb-phrases  in 
the  following  sentences  : 

1.  Come  here.  2.  He  decided  not  to  go.  3.  You  will  surely  keep  your 
promise.    4.  We  will  somehow  accomplish  our  design.     5.  Now  these  men 
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are  in  prison.  6.  We  seldom  visit  the  city.  7.  She  died  three  years  ago 
(683).  8.  The  harder  he  works,the  less  he  progresses  (693,  d).  9.  The  faster 
he  runs,  the  sooner  he  will  reach  home.  10.  He  is  an  extremely  prudent 
man.  11.  When  will  the  boat  arrive?  12.  Wherein  do  we  differ? 
13.  Whence  come  these  people  ?  14.  Do  not  behave  so.  15.  He  neither 
ate  nor  drank  for  three  days.  16.  He  both  loves  and  respects  his  father. 
17.  They  must  have  gone  suddenly.  18.  Come  at  once.  19.  The  bird  did 
not  move  at  all.  20.  He  was  most  thoroughly  discouraged  (685  and  461). 
21.  I  am  not  so  sure  of  this.  22.  In  this  village  the  cattle  run  at  large. 
23  The  eagle  wheels  on  high.  24.  He  has  wept  and  toiled  in  vain.  25. 
The  gold  is  found  just  under  the  surface. 

CXXIX.— How  to  Use  Adverbs. 

695.  Place  adverbs  where  they  will  most  clearly 
express  the  meaning  intended. 

696.  Improve  the  following  sentences  by  changing  the  places  of  the 
italicized  adverbs: 

1.  He  did  not  see  the  result  of  his  actions  clearly.  2.  I  understand  your 
statement  fvXLy.  3.  We  labored  for  three  days  wry  industriously.  4.  The 
prisoner  watched  the  expression  on  the  face  of  the  judge  anxiously.  5.  He 
made  many  mistakes  certainly.  6.  These  two  statements  must  be  viewed 
exactly  in  the  same  light.  7.  He  was  taken  ill  with  a  malignant  kind  of 
fever  suddenly. 

697.  Only  is  a  difficult  word  to  manage.  It  is  usually  an  adverb,  but 
it  may  be  an  adjective,  standing  before  or  after  the  name-word  which  it 

modifies;  thus, 

He  is  my  only  brother. 

He  only  (=  alone)  was  firm. 

Improve  the  following  sentences  by  changing  the  place  of  only  : 
1.  How  long  since  your  friend  left  you?  He  only  left  me  an  hour  ago. 
2.  How  much  did  he  pay  you?  He  only  paid  me  a  dollar.  3.  How  do 
you  accomplish  such  results  ?  I  only  accomplish  them  by  hard  work.  4. 
Do  you  expect  both  Willie  and  James  to  come?  I  only  expect  Willie.  5. 
Do  you  work  in  the  shop  and  in  the  field?  I  only  work  in  the  shop.  6. 
Did  you  prepare  and  deliver  a  lecture?  No.  1  prepared  the  lecture  only; 
I  did  not  deliver  it,  7.  Do  you  study  French  and  German?  No,  I  only 
study  German.  8.  They  intended  to  visit  Home  and  Paris,  but  they  only 
went  to  Rome.  9.  Do  you  desire  both  wealth  and  happiness  ?  No  ;  I  only 
desire  happiness. 
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G98.  vin  adverb  ought  not  to  stand  between  an  infini- 
tive and  the  to  which  -Usually  precedes  it. 

699.  Improve  the  following  sentences  by  changing  the  places  of  the 
adverbs : 

1.  He  intended  to  often  visit  me.  2.  He  was  seen  to  suddenly  fall. 
3.  Do  you  expect  to  immediately  go?  4.  He  expected  to  be  certainly 
killed. 

700.  "Negation"  means  denial. 

701.  Two  negative  words  should  not  be  used  in  express- 
ing a  negation. 

702.  Correct  the  following  sentences  : 

1.  I  haven't  nothing  to  eat.  2.  He  doesn't  know  nothing.  3.  There 
isn't  nothing  true  in  the  whole  story.  4.  He  isn't  no  farmer,  he  is  a  law- 
yer. 5.  Don't  say  nothing  about  it.  6.  I  would  not  sell  my  horse,  not 
for  a  thousand  dollars.  7.  Nobody  never  suspects  you.  8.  I  cannot  never 
learn  this  lesson. 

703.  Is  it  better  to  say, 

1.  I  have  not  anything  to  eat,  or  I  have  nothing  to  eat? 

2.  I  have  not  seen  any  one,  or,  I  have  seen  no  one  ? 

3.  He  doesn't  do  anything,  or,  He  does  nothing? 

4.  I  will  not  trouble  any  one,  or,  I  will  trouble  no  one? 

5.  I  am  not  earning  any  money,  or,  I  am  earning  no  money? 

704.  It  is  usually  bad  English  to  jnodify  a  participle 
by  very  or  too.. 

705.  Correct  the  following  sentences  by  changing  the  adverb,  or  by 
placing  much  (or  some  other  adverb)  between  it  and  the  modified  participle  : 

1.  I  was  too  enraged  to  speak.  2.  I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 
3.  He  was  too  overcome  by  his  feelings  to  make  any  reply.  4.  We  were 
very  gratified  at  the  result  of  our  conference.  5.  We  were  too  disap- 
pointed to  enjoy  the  afternoon. 

706.  It  is  bad  English  to  use  that  instead  of  the  ad* 
verb  so. 

707.  Correct  the  following  sentences  : 
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1.  I  was  that  faint  that  I  could  hardly  walk.  2.  I  was  red  in  the  face, 
I  was  that  angry.  3.  When  I  was  a  boy  about  that  high,  etc.  4.  He  is 
that  proud  that  he  will  not  speak  to  us. 

708.  Directly  is  an  adverb,  meaning  quickly  or  at  once,  and  not  a 
conjunction  meaning  when  or  as  soon  as. 

709.  Correct  the  following  sentences: 

1.  Directly  I  entered  the  city,  I  was  met  by  a  committee.  2.  The  bell 
began  to  ring  directly  we  reached  the  church. 

7  lO.  Ill  may  be  used  either  as  an  adjective  or  as  an  adverb,  and  good 
usage  does  not  allow  the  adverbial  form  illy. 

Change  the  following  sentences  into  good  English  : 

1.  He  behaves  illy.  2.  He  was  illy  equipped  for  so  great  an  enterprise. 
3.  He  seemed  well  fed,  but  he  was  illy  clad. 

711.  Never  compel  an  adjective  to  do  duty  as  an 
adverb. 

712.  Correct  the  following  sentences  : 

1.  You  walk  too  slow.  2.  The  cloud  floats  rapid.  3.  Read  distinct  and 
plain.  4.  Walk  careful.  5.  It  is  a  dreadful  stormy  day.  6.  He  is  a  real 
good  pupil.  7.  You  do  not  recite  good.  8.  It  was  a  wonderful  kind  act. 
9.  This  is  an  extreme  cold  winter.  10.  That  is  easier  said  than  done.' 
11.  I  am  real  hungry.  12.  He  made  a  tolerable  correct  recitation.  13. 
The  boys  are  behaving  very  rude. 

713.  An  adverb  should  not  be  used  'as  the  attribute- 
complement  of  a  verb,  because  it  is  incapable  of  modifying 
the  subject. 

714.  Correct  the  following  sentences,  remembering  that  appear,  look, 
feel,  smell,  and  taste  are  incomplete  verbs  requiring  attribute-complements, 
except  when  they  express  action  (501,  II) : 

1.  The  city  looks  gayly.  2.  The  children  feel  finely.  3.  The  meat 
smelt  offensively.  4.  The  stars  look  brilliantly  to-night.  5.  This  pillar 
is  not  needed,  and  it  looks  badly.  6.  This  coat  is  comfortable,  but  it  looks 
oddly.  7.  How  beautifully  the  moon  looks  to  night.  8.  How  sadly  she 
must  feel.  9.  How  fragrantly  the  flowers  smell.  10.  Sugar  tastes  sweetly. 
11.  She  is  ill,  and  feels  faintly.  12.  It  is  rarely  that  one  man  accomplishes 
so  great  a  work.     13.  It  is  unfrequently  that  such  an  opportunity  occurs. 
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CXXX.— Prepositions  and  their 
Objects. 

715.  A  preposition  is  a  word  placed 
before  a  name-word,  and  forming  with  it  a 
phrase  which  usually  has  the  value  of  an 
adjective  or  of  an  adverb. 

716.  Preposition  means  "something  placed  before."  Why  should 
these  words  be  called  prepositions  ? 

717.  Fill  out  the  following  blanks  with  suitable  prepositions : 

1.  He  remained  the  house.     2.  A  history France.      3.  This 

hole  was  made the  point a  pin.     4  He  escaped prison.     5. 

This  is  the  palaee the  king.     6.  I  stood a  tree.     7.  The  letter  m 

comes n  and c.     8.  The  English  Channel  lies England  and 

France.    9.  He  laid  his  hand my  head.     10.  They  agreed us. 

718.  A  preposition  and  its  following  name-word  form  a 
prepositional  phrase. 

719.  After  filling  the  foregoing  blanks,  point  out  the  prepositional 
phrases  and  the  word  which  is  modified  by  each  of  them,  and  tell  which 
are  adverbial  (having  the  value  of  adverbs)  and  which  are  ad  nominal 
(having  the  value  of  adjectives). 

720.  The  name-word  which  regularly  follows  a  preposition, 
and  with  it  makes  a  phrase,,  is  called  its  object. 
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721.  The  object  of  a  preposition  answers  a  question  made  by  placing 
what  or  whom  after  the  preposition.  Thus,  "  Under  a  spreading  chestnut 
tree."    "  Under  what  f  "    Answer,  "  Under  a  tree." 

722.  Often,  several  words  are  found  between  the  preposition  and  its 
object,  and  sometimes,  though  not  often,  the  preposition  stands  after  its 
object. 

723.  Point  out  the  objects  of  the  following  prepositions : 

1.  In  a  dark  and  gloomy  cavern.  2.  That  bird  I  could  not  get  a  shot 
at.  3.  This  is  the  house  that  I  now  live  in.  4.  In  an  old  book.  5.  Beside 
a  roaring  cataract,  6.  Behind  the  long,  dusty  caravan.  7.  During  a  long 
and  terribly  gloomy  winter.  8.  Between  the  old  fence  and  my  neighbor's 
barn.  9.  He  waited  for  you  and  me.  10.  I  built  my  boat  with  an  axe  and 
a  hammer.  11.  Your  face  I  shall  never  look  at  again.  12.  His  imperti- 
nence I  shall  pay  no  attention  to. 

•724.  Note.— It  is  well  for  beginners  to  commit  to  memory  the  following  list  of 
prepositions  in  common  use.  If  it  be  divided  into  distinct  measures,  as  indicated 
below,  this  can  be  easily  done. 

About,  above,  aboard,  across after,  against,  amid  or  amidst among  or  amongst, 

around,  aslant at,  athwart,  behind,  below beneath,  beside  or  besides between, 

betwixt,  beyond,  by down,  during,  ere,  except — -for,  from,  in,  into notwithstand- 
ing, of,  off,  on over,  past,  pending,  regarding inspecting,  round,  since,  through 

throughout,  till,  to,  toward  or  towards underneath,  until,  unto,  vp upon,  with, 

within,  and  without. 

725.  It  must  he  remembered  that  many  of  the  words  in  this  list  may  be  used  as 
other  parts  of  speech,  especially  as  adverbs;  thus,  "The  bird  flew  up,"  "You  may 
come  in,"  "They  ran  off,"  "The  above  remarks  are  worth  attention,"  "You  may  sit 
down,"  "  Come  on."  In  these  sentences  up,  off,  in,  downy  and  on  are  adverbs,  and  above 
is  an  adjective  modifying  remarks  (see  447  b.) 

72(5.  Than,  usually  a  conjunction,  may  be  a  preposition  when  it  is 
used  before  the  relative  pronoun  whom ;  thus,  "  Beelzebub,  than  whom 
Satan  except,  none  higher  sat/' 

The  adjectives  like,  unlike,  and  sometimes  near  and  next,  directly  fol- 
lowed by  name-words,  often  have  the  value  of  prepositions  and  may  be 
classed  as  such  ;  thus,  "  I  stood  near  him,"  "  My  son  is  unlike  me,"  etc. 

727.  There  are  several  preposition-phrases;  that  is,  groups  of  words 
doing  the  work  of  prepositions.  The  following  are  examples  :  As  for,  as 
to,  because  of,  instead  of,  according  to,  from  out,  and  out  of. 
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728.  Occasionally  the  object  of  a  preposition  is  itself  a  phrase  ;  thus, 
"  He  ran  from  under  the  tree,"  "  Stay  till  after  dinner,"  "  We  trav- 
el edfro?n  over  the  sea." 


CXXXI.— Parsing. 

729.  In  parsing  a  preposition,  tell  what  noun  or  pronoun  is  its  object 
and  what  word  its  phrase  modifies ;  thus, 

(a.)    A  star  of  silver  shone  upon  his  breast. 

Of  is  a  preposition.    With  its  object  silver,  it  forms  a  phrase  modifying  the  noun 
star. 

Upon,  is  a  preposition.    With  its  object  breast^  it  forms  a  phrase  modifying  the  verb 


(b.)    I  have  my  man  opinion  as  to  him. 

As  to  is  a  preposition-phrase.  With  its  object  him,  it  forms  a  phrase  modifying  the 
noun  opinion. 

(c.)    He  came  from  across  the  sea* 

From  is  a  preposition.  With  its  object  across  the  sea,  it  forms  a  phrase  modifying  the 
verb  came. 

Across  is  a  preposition.  With  its  object  sea,  it  forms  a  phrase  which  is  the  object  of 
the  preposition/rcwi. 

730.  Parse  the  following  italicized  words.  There  are  fourteen  prep- 
ositions, three  preposition-phrases,  nine  adverbs,  and  two  adjectives. 

1.  The  squirrel  ran  up  a  tree.    2.  The  wind  tore  up  the  tree  by  its  roots. 

3.  The  boys  walked  down  the  lane.  4.  The  workman  chopped  down  the 
tree.  5.  The  bird  flew  off  to  another  place.  6.  The  captain  pushed  the 
sailor  off  the  deck.  7.  You  may  come  in.  8.  The  storm  will  pass  over. 
9.  A  cloud  passed  over  the  field.  10.  Come  along  now,  said  the  nurse. 
11.  The  procession  moved  along  the  street.  12.  He  looked  cautiously 
around.  13.  He  built  a  fence  around  his  field.  14.  We  hardly  dared  to 
look  behind.  15.  Behind  the  wall  stood  a  line  of  soldiers.  16.  I  will 
convince  you,  notwithstanding  your  objections.  17.  He  was  a  soldier  dur- 
ing the  war.  18.  Come  on,  I  am  ready  for  you.  19.  The  waters  beneath 
were  deep  and  blue.  20.  The  woods  beyond  were  full  of  birds.  21.  We 
came  out  of  our  house.  22.  According  to  him,  the  result  is  unknown. 
23.  He  brought  me  a  knife  instead  of  a,  pencil. 

731.  Parse  all  words  not  marked  thus  *  in  the  following  exercises  : 

1.  He  carried  plenty  of  money  in  his  pocket.  2.  We  knew  from  his 
looks  that  *  something  had  happened.    3.  We  walked  a  mile  up  the  stream. 

4.  It  is  time  for  you  to  come  down  from  your  room.  5.  The  city  stands  in 
a  very  beautiful  valley.  6.  When  *  he  came  to  this  country  he  had  a 
large  sum  of  money  and  a  very  extensive  acquaintance. 
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CXXXIL— How  to  Use  Prepositions. 

732.  Between  is  to  be  used  when  reference  is  made  to 
two  things  or  sets  of  things,  and  among  when  the  refer- 
ence is  to  more  than  two. 

Correct  the  following  by  using  another  preposition  : 

1.  The  twelve  jurymen  began  to  quarrel  between  themselves.  2.  This 
space  is  included  between  three  lines.  3.  There  are  six  of  us,  and  surely 
between  us  all  we  can  raise  money  enough  for  this  purpose. 

733.  Use  into  and  to  after  verbs  of  motion  towards  a 
place,  and  in  and  at,  after  verbs  expressing  position,  or 
motion  within  a  place. 

Correct  the  following : 

1.  He  lives  to  home.  2.  He  boards  to  a  hotel.  3.  A  boy  walking  on  a 
narrow  bridge  fell  in  the  river.    4.  There  are  always  seeds  into  an  apple. 

734.  At  7*5  narrower  in  its  meaning  than  in. 
Correct  the  following  sentences  : 

1.  We  live  at  New  York,  in  a  hotel.  2.  His  family  are  spending  the 
summer  at  Michigan,  in  the  village  of  Hudson. 

735.  Never  use  a  preposition  unless  it  is  needed  to 
express  your  thought. 

Correct  the  following  sentences : 

1.  The  bert  place  for  oysters  is  at  Baltimore.  2.  I  will  return  at  about 
noon.  8. 1  am  planting  of  my  corn.  4.  She  is  always  scolding  of  me.  5.  On 
what  train  did  yon  come  in  on  ?  6.  To  what  school  do  you  go  to  ?  7.  Have 
you  ever  met  with  this  gentleman  before  ?   8.  At  noon  is  the  time  for  dinner. 

736.  Be  careful  not  to  omit  needed  prepositions. 
Correct  the  following  sentences  :  • 

1.  This  statement  is  worthy  your  notice.  2.  Such  a  man  is  unworthy 
your  respect.  3.  The  rod  is  seven  to  nine  feet  long.  4.  There  is  no  use 
talking  about  it.     5.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  coming. 

737.  One  may  use  from,  but  never  to  or  than,  after 
the  adjective  different. 

Correct  the  following  sentences  : 

1.  My  circumstances  are  different  than  yours.  2.  His  preaching  is  dif- 
ferent to  his  practice. 
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CXXXIIL— Co-ordinate  Conjunctions. 

738.  A  conjunction  is  a  word  used  to 
join  together  two  grammatical  structures  (170)  of 
equal  rank,  or  a  clause  to  whatever  the  clause 
modifies. 

739.  As  shown  by  the  definition,  conjunctions  are  of  two 
kinds.  They  are  either  co-ordinate  or  subordinate.  A  co- 
ordinate conjunction  is  one  that  joins  together  grammatical 
structures  of  equal  rank.     Co-ordinate  means  "  of  equal  rank." 

740.  Point  out  the  conjunctions  in  the  following  exercises,  and  tell 
what  words  or  groups  of  words  are  joined  by  each  : 

1.  My  father  and  Colonel  Taft  were  old  friends.  2.  You  or  I  have 
made  a  mistake.  3.  He  did  his  duty,  but  I  neglected  mine.  4.  He  is  a 
stranger,  but  I  am  an  old  acquaintance. 

741.  Here  follows  a  showing  of  some  of  the  uses  of  co-ordinate  con- 
junctions.    A  co-ordinate  conjunction  may  join — 

(1.)  Two  or  more  name-words  in  the  same  construction  ;  as, 

1.  Clouds  and  sunshine  {two  subjects)  follow  each  other  in  swift  succession. 

2.  He  is  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  {two  complements). 

3.  We  bought  an  acre  of  land  and  a  horse  {two  objects). 
(2.)  Two  or  more  verbs  having  the  same  subject ;  as, 

We  went  to  the  city  and  visited  our  friends. 
(3.)  Two  or  more  adjectives,  participles,  or  adverbs  modifying  the  same  word ;  as, 

1.  He  is  a  great  and  good  man  {two  adjectives). 

2.  He  spoke  slowly  but  earnestly  {two  adverbs). 

3.  A  soldier,  wounded  by  a  bullet  and  suffering  great  pain,  came  into  the  camp. 
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v4.)  Two  or  more  phrases  modifying  the  same  word ;  as, 

You  must  work  with  us  or  against  us. 
(5.)  Two  or  more  clauses  modifying  the  same  word ;  as, 
We  began  our  march  after  the  moon  had  gone  down,  but  while  the  stars  were 
still  shining. 
(6.)  Two  sentences  ;  thus, 

The  sun  was  just  rising,  and  the  birds  were  beginning  to  sing. 
(7.)  A  word  and  a  phrase,  or  even  a  phrase  and  a  clause  if  they  are  of  the  same  rank, 
that  is,  if  they  both  modify  the  same  word  ;  as, 

1.  We  waited  anxiously,  but  with  great  patience  (a  word  and  a  phrase). 

2.  I  slept  through  the  night,  and  until  the  |im  was  high  in  the  heavens  {a  phrase  and  a 

dattse). 

742.  These  examples  show  what  is  meant  by  equality  of  rank.  Tw6 
grammatical  structures  are  equal  in  rank  when  they  have  the  same  use  or 
construction. 

743.  And,  ort  nor,  and  but  {except  when  it  means  only,  as,  "I  can 

but  peris7i")  are  the  co-ordiuate  conjunctions  in  most  common  use. 
Note.— In  contracted  expressions  like, 

"  There  is  no  man  here  but  hates  you," 
but,  originally  a  co-ordinate  conjunction,  has,  on  account  of  the  omission  of  the  subject 
of  hates,  come  to  have  the  value  of  that  not;  thus, 

"  There  is  no  man  here  that  does  not  hate  you." 
It  may  be  parsed  as  a  negative  relative  pronoun,  the  subject  of  the  verb  hates. 

744.  Many  words  usually  and  naturally  adverbs,  are  sometimes  used 
to  join  grammatical  structures  of  equal  rank,  and  therefore  become  co- 
ordinate conjunctions.  Those  in  most  common  use  are,  also,  accordingly, 
besides,  consequently,  else,  furthermore,  hence,  however,  likewise,  moreover, 
neither,  nevertheless,  only,  otherwise,  still,  then,  therefore,  and  yet.  WheD 
these  words  are  so  used,  and,  but,  or,  or  nor  can  be  put  in  their  places 
or  supplied  before  them,  without  materially  changing  the  meaning  ;  thus, 

The  day  is  warm,  nevertheless  (co-ord.  conj.)  it  is  pleasant, 
may  be  changed  thus, 

The  day  is  warm,  but  nevertheless  (adverb)  it  is  pleasant. 
Be  obedient,  else  (co-ord.  conj.)  I  will  punish  you, 
may  be  changed  thus, 

Be  obedient,  or  else  (adverb)  I  will  punish  you. 
He  was  determined,  yet  (co-ord.  conj.)  he  was  quiet, 
Tnay  be  changed  into 

He  was  determined,  and  yet  (adverb)  he  was  quiet. 
My  father  would  not  go  abroad,  neither  would  he  allow  me  to  go, 
may  be  changed,  by  substituting  nor  for  neither,  into 

My  father  would  not  go  abroad,  nor  would  he  allow  me  to  do  so. 

745.  Note.— When  these  words  become  conjunctions,  they  still  retain  much  of 
Their  adverbial  nature,  but  since  their  power  to  join  grammatical  structures  is  their  more 
important  quality,  it  is  best  to  treat  and  parse  them  as  conjunctions. 
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CXXXIV.— Exercises  in  Parsing  Conjunctions, 

74G.  In  parsing  co-ordinate  conjunctions,  tell  what  grammatical 
structures  are  joined  by  them  ;  thus, 

(a.)    He  and  I  are  schoolmates. 
And  is  a  co-ordinate  conjunction,  joining  two  subjects. 

(b.)     Come  in  after  dinner,  but  before  supper. 
But  is  a  co-ordinate  conjunction,  joining^wo  phrases,  modifiers  of  come. 
There  is  one  co-ordinate  conjunction-phrase,  viz.,*  as  well  as  ;  thus, 

(c.)    J,  as  well  as  he,  tvas  in  trouble. 
As  well  as  is  a  co-ordinate  conjunction-phrase,  joining  two  subjects. 

(d.)     Ton  owe  no  money,  therefore  you  are  independent. 
Therefore  is  a  co-ordinate  conjunction,  joining  two  sentences. 

747.  Classify  all  words  in  the  following  sentences,  and  parse  all  adjec- 
tives, adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions.  A  few  conjunctions  are 
italicized. 

1.  Corn,  as  well  as  fruits,  grow  on  this  island.  2.  We  are  born  but  to 
die.  3.  He  studies  as  well  as  he  ever  did.  4.  He  is  very  earnest,  but  he 
is  not  prudent.  5.  No  one  but  lie,  thought  me  clever.  {No  one  thought  me 
clever,  but  he  thought,  etc.  ;  see  406.)  6.  Every  one  but  T,  objected.  7.  My 
friends  neither  (687)  helped  nor  hindered  me.  8.  He  must  reform,  or  he 
will  disgrace  himself.  9.  I  believe  you  are  guilty,  however  I  shall  for- 
give you.  10.  I  believe  you  are  guilty,  but  I  shall  forgive  you,  however, 
11.  I  despised  him,  nevertheless  I  pitied  him.  12.  I  despised  him,  but  I 
nevertheless  pitied  him.  13.  I  like  him,  only  {nearly  equivalent  to  but)  I 
sometimes  doubt  his  word.  14.  John  was  the  only  man  who  was  not 
frightened.  15.  I  cannot  sing,  I  can  only  dance.  16.  Are  you  displeased  ? 
then  say  so.  17.  Just  then  his  horse  made  a  sudden  spring.  18.  Do  not 
go  yet.  19.  He  is  gentle,  yet  brave.  20.  He  claims  to  be  truthful :  now  I 
know  he  is  false.  21.  Help  me  now.  22.  Do  your  work,  otherwise  you 
will  get  no  pay.  23.  When  did  I  speak  otherwise  ?  24.  "  Let  not  a  man 
save  I  depart."  25.  This  is  a  dangerous  work,  besides  no  one  asks  you  to 
do  it.  26.  There  were  two  besides  us.  27.  You  have  no  money,  more- 
over you  are  in  debt.  28.  He  is  a  strong  man,  and  is  brave  moreover. 
29.  He  is  a  stranger,  furthermore  he  is  poor.  30.  Both  he  and  I  were 
present. 


*  In  the  following  sentence,  "  I  am  as  tvell  as  I  ever  was,1'  well  is  an  adjective  modi- 
fying I;  the  first  as  is  an  adverb  modifying  well ;  and  the  second  is  a  conjunction 
joining  its  clause  to  well. 
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748.  Notes,  Suggestions,  Etc. 

No.  2.  But  is  equivalent  to  only  (743) In  Nos.5and  6,  but  is  a  conjunction  (406,  note). 

In  No.  5,  clever  is  an  adjective  modifying  «s(485,  p.) —  No.  14.  Only  is  an  adjective 

modifying  man No.  24.  Save  is  a  conjunction,  nearly  equivalent  to  6w^....No.  28. 

Moreover  is  an  adverb  modifying  a  sentence  (675) No.  30.  Both  is  an  adjective  modi- 
fying he  and  I. 

CXXXV. — Subordinate  Conjunctions. 

'749.  A  subordinate  conjunction  is  one  that,  placed  be- 
fore a  sentence,  changes  it  into  a  clause  (see  definition  of  a 
clause,  129),  and,  if  the  clause  is  a  modifier,  joins  it  to  what- 
ever is  modified. 

750.  The  following  words  and  phrases  are  used  solely  as  subordinate 
conjunctions:  As  if,  as  though,  although,  albeit,  because,  forasmuch  as,  if, 
inasmuch  as,  lest,  provided,  provided  that,  though,  unless. 

751.  Change  the  following  declarative  sentences  into  clauses,  by 
means  of  subordinate  conjunctions : 

1.  He  is  a  bold  man.  2.  I  built  my  house.  3.  I  wrote  the  letter. 
4  We  love  our  friends.     5.  My  knife  is  sharp. 

752.  The  remaining  subordinate  conjunctions  in  most  common  use 
are:  As,  after,  before,  ere,  except,  for,  since,  so,  than,  that,  till,  until, 
when,  whenever,  whence,  while,  wliere,  whereat,  whereby,  wherein,  whereof, 
whether,  whitJier,  why. 

Note.— As,  used  after  such  or  same,  in  sentences  like  the  following, 

"  I  will  reward  such  as  work  faithfully," 

has  nearly  the  force  of  a  relative  pronoun,  and  is  usually  treated  as  such,  though  it  is 

better  to  regard  it  as  a  subordinate  conjunction,  joining  an  omitted  clause  to  such  ;  thus, 

"I  will  reward  such  as  (they  are  who)  work  faithfully." 

753.  When,  ichere,  whither,  whence,  why,  whereby,  wlicrein,  and 
whereof,  used  to  introduce  modifying  or  substantive  clauses,  are  subordinate 
conjunctions  (see  688).  They  retain  to  some  extent  their  nature  as  adverbs, 
but  should  be  treated  and  parsed  as  conjunctions. 

754.  That  is  generally  an  adjective,  as,  That  man  is  no  stranger  ;  or  a  relative  pro- 
noun, as,  This  is  the  book  that  I  want ;  but  it  may  be  a  subordinate  conjunction  joining 
a  modifying  clause  to  the  word  modified ;  as, 

J.  He  died  that  we  might  live; 
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or  merely  introducing  a  clause  that  is  subject  or  object  of  a  verb ;  thus, 

2.  That  you  have  wronged  me,  doth  appear  in  this. 

3.  I  knew  that  he  would  fail. 

755.  The  definition  of  a  subordinate  conjunction  shows  that  it  may  do 
one  or  both  of  two  things.  It  (1)  may  introduce  a  clause  and  make  it 
dependent,  or  (2)  it  may  also  join  its  clause  to  whatever  the  clause  modi- 
fies. 

756.  Note.— Whenever  a  subordinate  conjunction  introduces  a  substantive  clause, 
it  does  uot  join  the  clause  to  any  word ;  it  merely  introduces  and  makes  it  dependent. 
No  joining  word  is  needed  between  a  subject  and  its  verb,  nor  between  a  verb  or  a 
preposition,  and  its  object. 

757.  The  relative  pronoun  is  always  a  subordinate  conjunction  (see 
357  and  373,  h  and  i). 

758.  Which  of  the  following  conjunctions  are  true  joining  words, 
and  which  merely  introduce  substantive  clauses? 

1.  I  will  go  ichen  I  am  ready.  2.  I  always  know  when  he  is  angry 
(I know  what?).  3.  Live  wisely,  that  you  may  live  long.  4.  When  these 
things  will  happen,  cannot  now  be  foretold.  5.  That  he  is  a  scholar,  is 
evident  from  his  speech.  6.  They  brought  me  away  from  where  my  father 
lived.  7.  Why  he  behaves  so  rudely,  is  a  mystery  to  us  all.  8.  Tell  me 
the  reason  why  you  behave  so  rudely.  9.  I  know  a  place  where  wild 
strawberries  grow. 

CXXXVI.— Parsing. 

759.  The  following  models  will  show  the  order  of  parsing  a  subor- 
dinate conj  unction : 

(a.)    He  acted  as  if  he  were  afraid. 

As  if  is  a  subordinate  conjunction-phrase,  joining  its  clause  to  the  verb  acted. 

(J.)    Take  heed  lest  you  fall. 
Lest  is  a  subordinate  conjunction,  joining  its  clause  to  the  verb  take. 

(c.)    I  know  when  I  am  kindly  treated. 
When  is  a  subordinate  conjunction,  introducing  a  substantive  clause. 

(d.)     "It  was  the  time  when  lilies  blow." 
When  is  a  subordinate  conjunction,  joining  its  clause  to  the  noun  lime. 

(e.)     He  is  a  Frenchman,  if  I  a)ii  not  mistaken. 
If  is  a  subordinate  conjunction,  joining  its  clause  to  the  preceding  sentence. 
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760.  Among  the  following  italicized  words  find  and  parse  twelve 
adverbs,  twenty  subordinate  conjunctions,  two  subordinate  conjunction- 
phrases,  and  eight  prepositions : 

1.  He  came  after  dinner.  2.  Come  after  you  have  finished  your  work. 
3.  I  left  the  city  as  soon  as  I  could.  4.  She  was  as  kind  to  me  as  a  mother 
could  have  been.  5.  He  left  the  room  as  I  entered  it.  6.  The  tree  looked 
as  if  it  had  been  blasted  by  lightning.  7.  I  will  help  him  inasmuch  as  he 
has  helped  me.  8.  He  consented,  though  he  did  not  approve.  9.  Come 
before  evening.  10.  Come  before  the  sun  goes  down.  11.  You  have  more 
money  noio  than  you  had  before.  12.  The  babe  awoke  ere  dawn.  13.  We 
must  see  Venice  ere  we  die.  14.  We  toil  in  vain  except  the  Lord  help  us. 
15.  I  saw  nothing  except  the  sea.  16.  We  are  strong,  for  truth  is  on  our 
side.  17.  We  paid  for  our  dinner.  18.  We  have  had  peace  since  he  left 
us.  19.  We  stood  almost  under  the  tree.  20.  No  matter  who  preaches, 
so  the  doctrine  be  good.  21.  Why  have  you  done  this  ?  22.  I  am  older 
than  you  are.  23.  Alexander,  than  whom  none  was  greater,  next 
appears.  24.  Wait  until  I  return.  2o.  Wait  until  night.  26.  When  you 
have  spoken,  I  will  answer.  27.  When  shall  you  leave  the  city  ?  28.  I  do 
not  know  when  I  shall  leave  the  city.  29.  I  will  return  to  the  place  whence 
I  came.  30.  Whence  came  these  rumors?  31.  This  is  the  place  ichere  I 
was  born.  32.  Where  have  you  hidden  my  book?  33.  I  know  the  reason 
why  he  is  so  fearful.  34.  Why  do  you  laugh  ?  35.  Why  I  laugh,  cannot 
now  be  explained. 

761.  Notes.— No.  3.  Soon  is  an  adverb  modifying  left,  and  is  itselt  modified  by  the 
adverb  as  and  the  clause  as  I  could,  the  second  as  being  a  subordinate  conjunction  — 
No.  4.  The  second  as  joins  its  clause  to  kind.  What  is  the  verb-phrase  in  this  clause  ?  — 
No.  6.  As  if  should  be  parsed  as  a  conjunction-phrase,  though  the  omitted  clause  may 
be  supplied  ;  thus,  "  He  acted  as  (he  would  act)  if,"  etc  . .  .No.  7.  Inasmuch  as  is  a  con- 
junction-phrase—  No.  19.  Almost  is  an  adverb  modifying  the  preposition  under — 

No.  20.  So  is  a  subordinate  conjunction,  nearly  equivalent  to  if No.  21.  For  why,  see  688. 

...  No.  23.    Than  is  a  preposition  when  it  is  followed  by  whom  (see  726)...  No.  28. 
For  when,  see  756. 


CXXXVII. -Correlatives,  Correction  of  Errors,  Etc. 

762.  Some  conjunctions  regularly  follow  certain  other  words,  usually 
adjectives  or  adverbs.  Words  so  belonging  together  are  called  correlative 
words  (see  687). 

763.  Or  is  the  proper  correlative  of  either  or  whether  ; 
thus, 
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1.  Either  (adj.)  a  knife  or  a  chisel  will  be  needed.  2.  The  thief  either 
(adv.)  entered  by  a  door  or  came  in  at  a  window.  3.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  was  present  or  absent. 

764.  Nor  is  the  proper  correlative  of  neither ;  thus, 

1.  Neither  the  captain  nor  his  men  thought  of  flight.  2.  For  three 
days  he  neither  ate  nor  slept. 

765.  As  is  the  proper  correlative  of  as  in  a  statement 

of  equality,  and  of  so,  when  equality  is  denied,  or  when 

an  infinitive  follows  as ;  thus, 

1.  I  am  as  proud  as  he.  2.  I  am  not  SO  proud  as  he.  3.  Be  SO  kind  as 
to  close  the  window. 

766.  Tlie  conjunction  than  is  to  be  used  as  the  cor- 
relative of  else,  other,  otherwise,  or  any  comparative 
word;  as, 

1.  A  noun  is  nothing  else  than  a  name.  2.  I  have  no  other  hope 
than  this.    3.  I  have  more  faith  in  the  man  than  in  his  doctrines. 

767.  Ji  correlative  conjunction  ought  always  to  corre- 
spond suitably  with  its  antecedent  word. 

Correct  the  following  errors  : 

1.  Neither  sneer  at  or  condemn  what  you  do  not  understand.  2.  He 
would  neither  help  me  or  allow  my  friends  to  do  so.  3.  He  is  not  as  tall 
as  I  am.  4.  There  is  no  other  way  but  this.  5.  He  has  no  other  capital 
but  his  own  strong  hands.  6.  This  is  nothing  else  but  robbery.  7.  Have 
you  no  more  reasons  but  those  you  have  given  me  ?  8.  I  am  as  tall,  but 
no  taller,  than  my  brother.  (In  this  instance,  as  requiring  AS,  and  a  com- 
parative {taller)  requiring  than,  are  both  made  correlative  with  than".  Say, 
1  am  as  tall  as  my  brother,  but  no  taller  than  he.)  9.  He  is  more  active 
if  he  is  not  so  young  as  I  am. 

768.  Like  must  never  be  used  as  a  conjunction  in- 
stead of  as  or  as  if. 

Correct  the  following  sentences : 

1.  He  acted  like  he  was  frightened.  2.  Read  to  me  like  you  did  yester- 
day.    3.  Be  industrious,  like  I  am. 

769.  Lest  and  but  "what  a,re  often  improperly  used. 
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instead  of  that  or  but,  after  words  expressing  fear, 
doubt,  or  denial. 

Correct  the  following  sentences  : 

1.  I  fear  lest  something-  dreadful  has  happened.  2.  I  do  not  deny  but 
what  he  is  honest.    3.  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  were  angry. 

770.  Do  not  use  if  when  you  mean  whether. 

Correct  the  following  sentences : 

1.  I  doubt  if  he  will  come  to-day.  2.  He  does  not  know  if  his  father  is 
at  home.     3.  I  question  if  you  are  right  in  your  statement. 

771.  Never  use  conjunctions  when  they  are  not  needed. 
Correct  the  following : 

1.  We  found  a  flower  of  disagreeable  odor  and  which  always  grows  in 
damp  places.  2.  We  discovered  a  river  of  great  width  and  which  flows 
through  a  fertile  plain. 

772.  "Where  must  not  be  used  instead  of  in  which 

in  reference  to  what  is  not  strictly  -place. 

We  may  say,  "  This  is  the  place  ichere  I  was  born,"  but  not  "  This  is 
the  letter  where  he  speaks  of  his  journey." 

Note.— A  still  worse  abuse  of  where  occurs  in  attempts  at  definitions;  thus,  "A  tri- 
angle is  where  a  figure  has  three  sides."  This  is  no  definition,  and  it  means  nothing. 
Say,  "  A  triangle  is  a  figure  having  three  sides." 

773.  "Where  is  sometimes  used  improperly  for  when 
or  if;  thus, 

Where  a  man  is  willing  to  labor  he  ought  to  be  employed. 

Correct  the  following  errors : 

1.  Hume's  History  is  the  book  where  this  passage  is  found.  2.  I  can 
find  the  very  page  where  this  statement  occurs.  3.  An  adjective  is  where 
a  word  modifies  a  noun.  4.  Ice  is  where  water  is  frozen.  5.  Where  a 
man  tries  to  do  what  is  right,  he  ought  to  be  encouraged.  6.  I  ask  a  little 
more  for  berries  where  I  heap  up  the  measure. 

774.  And  is  often  improperly  used  instead  of  to  before 
an  infinitive. 

Correct  the  following  errors : 

1.  Try  and  come  to-morrow.    2.  Please  and  let  me  leave  the  room.    3 
Try  and  behave  properly. 
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CXXXVIII.— Interjections,   Respon- 
sives,  Etc. 

775.  Interjections  are  independent  wards, 
I    that  is,  words  not  in  grammatical  relations  with 
other  words,  and  used  merely  to  express  strong  and 
sudden  emotion  or  to  imitate  natural  sounds. 

776.  Those  in  most  common  use  are  adieu  J  ah  !  aha  f  alas  f  bravo  ! 
fie*!  fudge!  hail!  heigh-ho!  hist!  hush!  hurrah!  0!  oh!  tut!  wheio  ! 
pop!  bang!  whiz!  etc.  % 

111.  But  other  words,  used  solely  as  expressions  of  emotion  or  to  call 
attention,  may  also  be  regarded  as  interjections  ;  thus, 

(a.)  Nouns,  when  they  become  mere  exclamations  ;  as, 

Shame  !  nonsense  !  mercy  !  fiddlesticks  !  etc. 

(&.)  Verbs;  as, 

Look  !  see  !  behold  ! 
(c.)  Adjectives;  as, 

Monstrous!  terrible!  shocking! 

(d.)  Adverbs  and  Prepositions  ;  as, 

Back  !  on  !  forward  !  up  ! 
778.  There  are  many  interjection-phrases ;  as, 
J  declare!  my  conscience  !  0  dear  !  dear  me  !  ah  me!  etc. 
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779.  The  responsives  yes  and  no,  in  their  ordinary  use,  take  the  place 
of  whole  sentences,  and  are  therefore  independent  words ;  thus, 

' '  Are  you  coming  ?  "    "  Yes  "  (I  am  coming). 

"  Will  you  answer  me  ?  "     "  No  "  (I  will  not  answer  you). 

780.  lliere,  used  as  a  mere  introductory  word,  as  in  "  There  is  no  time 
for  words,"  "There  is  no  question  about  it,"  etc.,  is  grammatically  inde- 
pendent. 

781.  In  parsing  independent  words,  you  have  only  to  tell  what  they 

are;  thus, 

(a.)     On,  Stanley,  on! 

On  is  an  independent  word,  an  adverb  used  interjectionally. 

(b.)    Fiddlesticks  !  cried  my  aunt. 
Fiddlesticks  is  an  independent  word,  a  noun  used  interjectionally. 

(C.)     Will  you  visit  me?     Tes. 
Yes  is  an  independent  word,  a  responsive. 

(d.)    Dear  me!  cried  the  astonished  old  lady. 
Dear  me  !  is  an  interjection-phrase. 

(e.)    There  is  no  doubt  about  this  matter. 
There  is  an  independent  word  used  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 

782.  Parse  the  independent  words  in  the  foil  owing-  exercises  : 

1.  Back  to  thy  punishment !  2.  Ah !  how  dreary  was  the  sound.  3. 
Be  it  known  unto  thee,  0  king.    4.  Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  for  Ivry. 

783.  Oh  should  be  used  to  express  sudden  emotion,  and  0  in  address 
ing  any  person  or  thing. 

Correct  the  following  errors  : 

1.  I  come,  oh  queen,  to  lay  my  offerings  at  your  feet.  2.  Oh  thou  that 
rollest  on  high,  round  as  the  shield  of  my  fathers !  3.  0  !  O  !  moaned  the 
weeping  captive. 

784.  Analyze  the  following  poem  and  parse  all  the  words.  The  refer- 
ences are  to  paragraphs  in  this  book. 

THE  CLOSING  YEAR. 

9T  MIS  midnight's  holy  hour — and  silence  now 
-L   Is  brooding,1  like2  a  gentle  spirit,  o'er 
The  still  and  pulseless  world.     Hark  I3  on  the  winds 
The  bell's  deep  tones  are  swelling1— 'tis  the  knell 
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5  Of  the  departed4  year.   No16  funeraP  tram 
Is  sweeping  past ;  yet,6  on  the  stream  and 

wood, 
With  melancholy  light,  the  moonbeams 

rest 
Like2  a  pale,  spotless  shroud ;  the  air  is 

stirred7 
As8  by  a  mourner's    sigh ;   and,  on  yon 

cloud 
10  That9  floats  so  still  and  placidly  through 

heaven, 
The  spirits  of  the  seasons  seem  to  stand, — 
Young  Spring,10   bright    Summer,10  Au- 
tumn's solemn  form,10 
And  Winter10  with  his  aged  locks, — and11 

breathe, 
In  mournful  cadences,  that  come  abroad, 
15  Like2    the    far    wind-harp's    wild    and 

touching3  wail, 
A  melancholy  dirge12  o'er  the  dead  year, 
Gone13  from  the  earth  forever. 
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'Tis  a  time 

For  memory  and  for  tears.    Within  the  deep, 
20    Still  chambers  of  the  heart,  a  spectre  dim,14 

Whose  tones  are  like-  the  wizard5  voice  of  Time, 

Heard 5  from  the  tomb  of  ages,  points  its  cold 

And  solemn  finger  to  the  beautiful 

And  holy  visions  that9  have  passed  away 
25    And  left  no 16  shadow  of  their  loveliness 

On  the  dead  waste  of  life.     That  spectre  lifts 

The  coffin-lid  of  Hope,  and  Joy,  and  Love, 

And,  bending 17  mournfully  above  the  pale, 

Sweet  forms  that9  slumber  there,  scatters  dead  flowers 
30    O'er  what J8  has  passed  to  nothingness.19 

The  year 

Has  gone,20  and  with  it,  many'21  a  glorious  throng22 

Of  happy  dreams.     Its  mark  is  on  each  brow,'23 

Its  shadow  in  each  heart.     In  its  swift  course, 
35    It  waved  its  sceptre  o'er  the  beautiful — 24 

And  they  are 25  not.    It  laid  its  pallid  hand 

Upon  the  strong  man — and  the  haughty  form 

Is  fallen,'26  and  the  flashing  eye  is  dim. 

It  trod  the  hall  of  revelry,  where 27  thronged 
40    The  bright 28  and  joyous 28 — and  the  tearful  wail 

Of  stricken  ones29  is  heard,30  where  erst  the  song 

And  reckless  shout  resounded. 

It  passed  o'er 

The  battle-plain,  where  sword,  and  spear,  and  shield. 
45    Flashed  in  the  light  of  mid  day — and  the  strength 

Of  serried  hosts  is  shivered,30  and  the  grass, 

Green 14  from  the  soil  of  carnage,  waves  above 

The  crushed 4  and  moldering4  skeleton.     It  came, 

And  faded  like 2  a  wreath  of  mist  at  eve  ; 
50    Yet,  ere  it  melted  in  the  viewless  air, 

It  heralded  its  millions31  to  their  home 

In  the  dim  land  of  dreams. 

Remorseless  Time ! 32 

Fierce  spirit 10  of  the  glass  and  scythe !— what  power 
55    Can  stay33  him  in  his  silent  course,  or  melt 

His  iron 6  heart  to  pity  ?    On,  still  on 

He  presses,  and  forever.     The  proud  bird, 

The  condor 10  of  the  Andes,  that 9  can  soar 

Through  heaven's  unfathomable  depths,  or  brave 
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CO    The  fury ,2  of  the  northern  hurricane, 

And  bathe  his  plumage ls  in  the  thunder's  home, 

Furls  his  broad  wings  at  nightfall,  and  sinks  down 

To  rest  upon  his  mountain -crag, — but  Time 

Knows  not  the  weight  of  sleep  or  weariness, 
65    And  night's  deep  darkness  has  no16  chain  to  bind 

His  rushing  pinions.12 

Revolutions  sweep 

O'er  earth,  like  troubled  visions  o'er  the  breast 

Of  dreaming4  sorrow;  cities  rise  and  sink, 
70    Like  bubbles  on  the  water ;  fiery  isles 

Spring  blazing 35  from  the  ocean,  and  go  back 

To  their  mysterious  caverns  ;  mountains  rear 

To  heaven  their  bald  and  blackened  cliffs,  and  bow 

Their  tall  heads  to  the  plain  ;  new  empires  rise, 
75    Gathering36  the  strength31  of  hoary  centuries, 

And  rush  down  like  the  Alpine  avalanche, 

Startling  the  nations, — and  the  very 3S  stars, 

Yon  bright  and  burning  blazonry  10  of  God, 

Glitter  a  while 39  in  their  eternal  depths, 
80    And,  like  the  Pleiad,  loveliest 14  of  their  train 

Shoot  from  their  glorious  spheres,  and  pass  away, 

To  darkle  in  the  trackless  void  :  yet  Time — 

Time,10  the  tomb -builder10 — holds  his  fierce  career, 

Dark,14  stern,14  all -pitiless,14  and  pauses  not 
85     Amid  the  mighty  wrecks  that 9  strew  his  path, 

To  sit  and  muse,  like  other  conquerors, 

Upon  the  fearful  ruin  he  has  wrought.40 

George  D.  Prentice. 

785.  Notes,  References,  and  Analyses 

/,  is  brooding,  a  verb-phrase,  597,  4 ;  2,  726  ;  3,  775 ;  4,  447  a ;  5,  426;  6,  744  ;  7» 

is  stirred,  597, 12 ;  8,  after  as,  supply,  as  it  would  be  stirred ;  by  sigh  modifies  the  verb- 
phrase  in  the  omitted  clause ;  9, 357  ;  fO,  257,  II. ;  //,  and  joins  the  infinitives  to  stand 
and  (to)  breathe;  72,  306;  73,  see  come,  634  c;  74-,  428;  75,  see  known,  634ft;  76, 
485  o  \  77,  see  turning,  634  a ;  78,  373  k ;  79, 176 ;  20,  verb-phrase,  597, 10 ;  27,  many 
a,  444 ;  22,  throng,  subject  of  an  omitted  verb  ;  23,  on  brow,  a  phrase  used  as  comple- 
ment of  is;  24-,  437  ;  25,  500,  2;  20,  see  is  gone,  613  k  and  note  under  k ;  27,  where 
joins  its  clause  to  hall ;  28,  437  and  30  ;  29,  435, 4 ;  SO,  is  heard,  verb-phrase,  597, 13 ; 
37,  435  ;  32,  296  b ;  33,  can  stay,  597, 2 ;  31,  251 ;  35,  a  participle  modifying  isles  ; 
36,  a  participle  modifying  empires;  37,  306  ;  38,  447  c;  39,  287  and  191,  4;  £0,  the 
object  of  wrought  is  which  or  that  understood. 
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?86.    Analysis  of  a  Portion  of  the  Closing  Year.    (Lines  1-30.) 

Note.— The  following  analyses  are  given  partly  to  show  how  the  method  heretofore 
used,  may  be  applied  in  indicating  the  relations  of  words  in  connected  composition. 
Observe  that  the  essential  parts  of  sentences  are  printed  in  large  capitals  and  always  in 
the  following  order :  (1)  subject ;  (2)  verb,  or  verb-phrase ;  (3)  complement.  These 
essential  parts  are  usually  put  in  line  across  the  page,  but  may  be  arranged  vertically  or 
at  the  angles  of  a  triangle  (see  168)  if  such  an  arrangement  saves  room  or  is,  for  any 
reason,  more  convenient.  The  essential  parts  of  clauses  are  printed  in  small  capitals. 
An  attribute-complement  is  marked  with  a  star  to  distinguish  it  from  an  object. 
Modifiers  may  be  placed  under  the  modified  word  and  joined  to  it  by  a  line,  or  they  may 
be  placed  after  it.  If  placed  after,  they  are  to  be  separated  from  each  other  and  from 
the  word  modified,  by  a  vertical  line  (see  113).  Both  of  these  methods  may  be  used  in 
arranging  the  modifiers  of  the  same  word,  if  it  is  found  convenient  to  do  so.  Independent 
words  are  written  first,  and  by  themselves.  A  line  is  usually  drawn  under  a  verb-phrase 
to  show  that  the  modifiers  belong  to  the  whole  phrase  and  not  to  any  one  word.  Paren- 
theses are  used  to  enclose  conjunctive  words  and  words  supplied  to  fill  out  the  meaning. 
The  complement  of  a  verbal  is  put  in  italics  (see  "  dirge  "  below). 
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Lines  53-66. 
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NOTES 

ON  DEFECTIVE  AND   IRREGULAR  VERBS. 


788.  May,  can,  must,  shall,  will,  beicare,  ought,  and  quoth  are  defec- 
tive verbs;  they  all  lack  the  #-form,  and  both  participles.  Must,  quoth, 
and  beware  are  found  only  in  the  name-form.  Ought  was  originally  the 
past  tense  of  owe,  but  it  now  has  the  meaning  of  the  present  as  well  as 
of  the  past  tense.  It  has  one  variation  only,  viz.,  the  old  second  personal 
form  ovghtest. 

789.  The  verb  be  is  extremely  irregular  and  made  up  of  parts  of 
several  old  verbs.  It  has  its  name-form  be,  the  three  forms  am,  is,  and  ore 
in  the  present  tense,  the  two  forms  was  and  were  in  the  past  tense,  and  the 
two  participles  being  and  been.  It  has  also  the  old  second  personal  forms 
art,  icast,  and  toert. 

790.  Have  is  irregular  in  its  s-form,  (has  instead  of  haves);  and  need 
and  dare  are  sometimes  used  as  if  they  had  no  s-forms. 

791.  In  the  following  irregular  verbs,  the  three  principal  parts  are 
alike ;  those  marked  with  a  star,  also  allow  the  regular  form  in  ed  for  the 
past  tense  and  the  perfect  participle : 

Burst,  cast,  cost,  cut,  hit,  hurt,  knit  *  let,  quit,*  rid,  set,  shed,  shred, 
shut,  slit*  spit,  split,  spread,  sweat  *  thrust,  wet,*  whet.* 

792.  In  the  following  list  of  irregular  verbs,  only  the  name-form  and 
the  past  tense  are  given,  the  perfect  participle  being  the  same  as  the  past. 
Verbs  marked  with  a  star  sometimes  form  their  past  tenses  and  perfect 
participles  regularly  : 

Abide,  abode — awake*  awoke  bend,*  bent — bereave,*  bereft — beseech, 
besought — bind,     bound — bleed,     bled — breed,     bred — bring,     brought — 
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build,*  built — burn  *  burnt — buy,  bought — catch,  caught — cleave,  cleft- 
cling-,  clung — creep,  crept — deal,  dealt — dig,  dug — dream,*  dreamt — dwell, 
dwelt — feed,  fed — feel,  felt — fight,  fought — find,  found — flee,  fled — fling, 
flung — gild,*  gilt — gird,*  girt — grind,  ground— hang  *  hung — have,  had — 
hear,  heard — hold,  held— keep,  kept — kneel,*  knelt— lead,  led — lean* 
leant — leap,*  leapt — learn,*  learnt — leave,  left — lend,  lent — light,*  lit — lose, 
lost — make,  made — mean,  meant — meet,  met — pen,*  pent — read,  read — 
rend*  rent — say,  said — seek,  sought— sell,  sold — send,  sent— shine* 
shone — shoe,  shod — shoot,  shot — sit,  sat — sleep,  slept — sling,  slung — slink, 
slunk — smell,*  smelt — speed,  sped — spell,*  spelt — spend,  spent — spill,* 
spilt — spin,  spun — spoil,*  spoilt — stand,  stood — stick,  stuck — sting,  stung — 
strike,  struck — string,  strung — sweep,  swept — swing,  swung — teach, 
taught — tell,  told — think,  thought — weep,  wept — win,  won — wind, 
wound— work,*  wrought — wring,  wrung. 

793.  The  following  irregular  verbs,  except  heat,  come,  and  run  have, 
for  principal  parts,  three  different  words.  The  star  indicates  that  the 
regular  form  in  ed  may  be  used  instead  of  the  form  given  here : 

Bear,  bore,  borne — beat,  beat,  beaten — begin,  began,  begun — bid,  bade, 
bidden— bite,  bit,  bitten— blow,  blew,  blown— break,  broke,  broken — chide, 
chid,  chidden  (chid)  —  choose,  chose,  chosen  —  cleave,  clove,  cloven  — 
clothe,  clothed,  clad*— come,  came,  come — crow,  crew,*  crowed — dare, 
durst,*  dared— do,  did,  done — draw,  drew,  drawn — drink,  drank,  drunk 
(drunken) — drive,  drove,  driven — eat,  ate,  eaten — fall,  fell,  fallen — fly,  flew, 
flown — forsake,  forsook,  forsaken — freeze,  froze,  frozen — get,  got,  got  or 
gotten — give,  gave,  given — go,  went,  gone — grow,  grew,  grown — hide,  hid, 
hidden— know,  knew,  known — lie,  lay,  lain — ride,  rode,  ridden — ring,  rang, 
rung — rise,  rose,  risen — run,  ran,  run — see,  saw,  seen — shake,  shook, 
shaken — show,  showed,  shown — shrink,  shrank,  shrunk  or  shrunken — 
sing,  sang,  sung— sink,  sank,  sunk — slay,  slew,  slain — slide,  slid,  slid  or 
slidden — smite,  smote,  smitten — sow,  sowed,  sowed  or  sown — speak,  spoke, 
spoken — spring,  sprang,  sprung — steal,  stole,  stolen — stride,  strode,  strid-. 
den— strive,  strove,  striven — strow,  strowed,  strown — swear,  swore,  sworn 
— swim,  swam,  swum — take,  took,  taken — tear,  tore,  torn — thrive,  throve,* 
thriven* — throw,  threw,  thrown — tread,  trod,  trodden — wear,  wore,  worn 
— weave,  wove,  woven — write,  wrote,  written. 
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A  or  an,  471,  474-480. 

Abbreviations,  199. 

Adjectives,  420,  490  ;  definition,  420  ;  used 
as  complements,  422 ;  answer  certain 
questions,  423 ;  have  the  same  form  as 
nouns,  426 :  sometimes  follow  their 
nouns,  427-429  ;  alone,  else,  enough,  only, 
432;  numerals,  434,  435;  used  substan- 
tively, 437-441;  adjective-phrases,  443, 
444,  461,  690;  numeral-phrases,  443;  a 
little,  a  few,  a  great  many,  many  a,  414 ; 
participles  changed  into  adjectives,  447  a, 
633  and  foot-note  ;  prepositions  changed 
into  adjectives,  447  b ;  adverbs  changed 
into  adjectives,  447  c ;  adjectives  and  ad- 
verbs alike  in  form,  447  cl ;  comparison, 
449-469;  substitute  for  comparison,  461  ; 
some  adjectives  cannot  be  compared. 
455^159;  plural  adjectives,  471;  agree- 
ment ol  adjectives,  472 ;  inappropriate 
adjectives,  483  ;  parsing,  485. 

A  olozm,  444,  485  g. 

Adverbs,  670,  714;  definition,  673  ;  forma- 
tion, 676,  679 ;  sometimes  modify  whole 
sentences,  675,  692;  having  same  form  as 
adjectives,  680  ;  comparison,  684-686  ; 
correlatives,  687  ;  parsing,  693 ;  how  to 
use  adverbs,  695-714;  position,  695-699  ; 
two  negatives,  701  ;  very  and  too,  604 ; 
that  instead  of  so,  706  ;  adjectives  used 
instead  of  adverbs,  711  ;  adverbs  not  to 
be  used  as  attribute-complements,  712 ; 
when,  where,  whither,  whence,  why, 
whereby,  ivherein,  whereof,  688. 

Adverb-phrases,  689,  690. 

A  few,  444. 

Ago,  291  5,  683. 

A  great  many,  444. 

Among  and  between,  732. 

Analysis  of  sentences,  definition,  58; 
models,  59,  60,  81,  107,  108,  113,  121, 135, 
143,  14(5,  149,  150,  168,  246,  255,  257,  284, 
289,  291,  296,  304,  364,  374,  496,  648  ;  of 
verb-phrases,  599;  of  verbal-phrases,  665, 
666,  786. 

And,  743 ;  instead  of  to,  774. 

And  not,  385  c. 

Any,  440  d. 

A  little,  441,  444. 

Alone,  432. 

All,  440  d,  441. 

Appear,  501,  519  4  5. 

Apposition,  256,  257  a,  258 b. 

Article,  474. 


As,  752  note,  756  ;  765. 

As  well  as,  548,  746  c  and  foot-note. 

As  yet,  689. 

At  and  in,  733,  734. 

At  alt,  689. 

A  thousand,  443. 

At  once,  689. 

Be,  100,  500,  519  4,  525  /,  595,  596, 

Become,  519  4- 

Being,  643. 

Between  and  among,  732. 

Beware,  526. 

Both,  440  d,  485  n,  687. 

Brace,  435. 

But,  preposition  or  conjunction  ?  406  note  ; 
"  but  a  child,''''  447  c;  joining  two  sub- 
jects, 548  ;  equivalent  to  that  not,  743 
note. 

But  that  and  but  what  instead  of  that,  769. 

By  far,  689. 

Can,  95,  99,  525  4,588,  590. 

Capital  letters,  use  of,  12,  13,  186,  197,  202, 
203,  488. 

Case,  possessive  of  nouns,  202-285 ;  how 
formed,  263,  264  ;  of  noun-phrases,  272 ; 
of  a  noun  and  its  modifier  in  apposition, 
274  ;  showing  joint  ownership.  275;  show- 
ing separate  ownership,  276;  does  not 
always  show  ownership,  277 ;  exceptions, 
282. 

Clauses,  126-151  ;  definition,  129;  compared 
with  sentences,  127,  132;  substantive, 
140,  143,  146 ;  introduced  bv  who.  ichlch, 
or  that,  148-150;  expressing  doubt,  529, 
531 ;  implying  denial,  530,  532  ;  express- 
ing suppositions  assumed  to  be  true,  532, 
533. 

Comparison,  a  change  of  form,  450;  a  sub- 
stitute, 461.  684;  a  choice  of  methods, 
463  ;  irregular,  403 ;  double  comparison, 
466 ;  syntax  of  comparison,  408,  469  ;  of 
adverbs,  684-686. 

Complement,  63,  64 ;  of  a  verb,  65  ;  two 
kinds,  70;  object-complement,  71,  72; 
attribute-complement,  75,  76;  does  not 
always  follow  its  verb,  83;  of  verbals, 
300-312  ;  of  passive  verb-phrase,  307,  310. 

Continue,  503,  519  4. 

Conjunctions,  115,738-774  ;  maybe  omitted, 
116 ;  not  always  joining  words,  142,  756 ; 
definition,  738,  739:  two  kinds.  739;  co- 
ordinate, 739  ;  what  these  may  join,  741, 
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742  ;  pure  co-ordinate  conjunctions,  743  ; 
adverbs  become  conjunctions,  744,  745 ; 
liaising,  746,747;  subordinate  conjunc- 
tions, 749-761;  definition,  749;  words 
used  solely  as  subordinate  conjunctions, 
750;  other  subordinate  conjunctions, 752; 
when,)  where,  whither,  whence,  etc.,  753; 
these  words  may  do  two  things,  755,  756  ; 
relative  pronoun  a  conjunctive  word,  757; 
parsing,  759-761;  syntax  of  conjunctions, 
767-774. 

Constructions  of  name- words,  232-312;  first 
four  constructions,  235-248  ;  parsing,  first 
four  constructions,  238,  245  ;  fifth  con- 
struction (subject  of  an  infinitive),  249- 
255  ;  analysis  of  the  same,  255 ;  sixth  con- 
struction, 256-285  ;  possession  and  appo- 
sition, 257,  258;  parsing  of  possessives, 
284;  seventh  construction,  286-291  ;  pars- 
ing and  analysis,  291  ;  eighth  construc- 
tion, 292-305  ;  analysis  and  parsing,  296- 
304. 

Correction  of  errors  :  in  forming  possessive 
case,  270,  281 ;  in  number  and  person  of 
pronouns,  381-394  ;  in  the  use  of  relative 
pronouns,  397-403 ;  in  the  cases  of  pro- 
nouns, 404,  418;  in  the  use  of  adjectives, 
452,  454,  466,470,  472,  473,  481.  482,  483;  in 
the  use  of  verb-forms,  535-537,  541-544, 
553,  554-559;  in  the  selection  of  the 
proper  verb,  560-585  ;  in  forming  verb- 
phrases,  615  318 ;  in  the  position  and 
choice  of  adverbs,  695-714 ;  in  the  use  of 
prepositions,  732,  737  ;  in  the  use  of  con- 
junctions, 767-774. 

Dare  and  need,  790. 
Defective  verbs,  527. 
Different,  737. 
Directly,  708. 
Do,  95,  100,  592,  593,  596. 
Dozen,  435. 

Each,  385  d  and  g,  440  b. 
Each  other,  353. 
Either,  385  g,  440  c,  687,  763. 
Else,  432,  766. 
Enough,  432,  440  d,  441. 
Even,  447  c. 
Every,  385  d  and  g. 
Expect,  575,  576. 

Feel,  501. 

Few,  440  d. 

From,  after  different,  737. 


Gender,  of  nouns,  208  ; 

gender-nouns,  208. 
Get,  503,  519  4,  577-583. 
Grow,  503. 


of  pronouns,  321 


Had  rather,  had  better,  etc..  660  note. 
Have,  95,  100,  525  2,  594,  596. 
Having  been,  642,  644, 
Here,  as  an  adjective,  447  c. 

If  instead  of  whether,  770. 

independent  words,  776-784  ;  parsing,  783. 


Infinitives,  649-660  ;  definition,  649  ;  their 
subjects,  249-252,  655  g  and  note;  may 
modify  a  noun,  251 :  not  always  preceded 
by  to,  254,657,  662  ;  alter  had  rather,  etc.. 
660 ;  parsing,  654  ;  out  of  their  natural 
order,  655  h. 

Infinitive-phrases,  652-659;  a  verb  may 
have  four,  652;  infinitive-phrases  of 
catch,  652  ;  parsing,  655.  -   • 

Inferior,  467  a. 

Interjections,  775,  777. 

Interjection-phrases,  778,  779. 

Is  building,  613  h,  616. 

Is  gone,  613  k. 

Learn  and  teach,  584. 

Lest  instead  of  that,  769. 

Letter-writing,  207. 

Lie  and  lay,  568-574. 

Like,  548  ;   instead  of  as  or  as  if,  768. 

Like,  unlike  and  near  as  prepositions,  726. 

Little,  441. 

List  of  irregular  verbs,  787-798. 

Look,  501. 

Many,  440  d. 

Many  a,  385  g,  444. 

May,  95,525  4,588,  589. 

Modifier,  51-56  ;  definition,  52. 

More  than,  689. 

Much  440  b. 

Must, ^  95,  m,  525  4,  588,  590. 

Name-words,  170-419  ;  of  two  kinds,  23  ; 
first  kind  (nouns),  170-312 ;  second  kind 
(pronouns),  313-419. 

Near  as  a  preposition,  726. 

Need,  525 .?. 

Neither,  385  g,  440  c,  485  m  and  n,  687,  764. 

No,  485  o  ;  as  an  independent  word,  780. 

None,  439,  440  d. 

Nor,  385  c,  743,  764. 

Nouns,  174-312;  definition,  174-176;  exer- 
cises in  recognition,  177-181;  common 
and  proper,  182-185;  collective,  189; 
nouns  difficult  of-  recognition,  191-193; 
gender  and  person,  208  ;  gender-nouns, 
208  ;  number,  209-231 ;  plural  of  a  title 
and  name,  229 ;  construction  of  nouns 
(relation  or  office),  232-312;  subject,  ob- 
ject, attribute-complement,  and  object  of 
a  preposition,  232-248 ;  objects,  direct 
and  indirect,  244 ;  analysis  and  parsing 
of  the  same,  245,  246  ;  fifth  construction, 
(subject  of  an  infinitive),  249-255;  sixth 
construction  (modifier  of  a  noun),  256- 
285 ;  apposition  *and  possession,  257 ; 
possessive  case,  262-285 ;  parsing  and 
analysis  of  the  same,  284 ;  seventh  con- 
struction (noun  adverbial),  286-291  ; 
analysis  and  parsing  of  the  same,  289  ; 
eighth  construction  (noun  independent), 
292-305 ;  independent  with  a  modifier, 
299;  numeral  nouns,  435  ;  nouns  become 
adjectives,  426. 

Noun-phrases,  194-198  :  parsing,  238  c. 

Number  in  nouns,  209-231 ;  how  plurals  are 
formed,  213-218 ;  exceptional  facts,  219- 
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228 ;  no  change  of  form,  219  ;  plural 
forms,  singular  in  meaning,  221 ;  foreign 
names,  222  ;  plurals  of  compound  nouns, 
223,224;  nouns  ending  m  ful,  225;  let- 
ters, figures,  etc.,  226 ;  plural  of  a  title 
and  name,  229  ;  number  of  antecedents, 
385,  386  ;  of  the  subject,  546-552  ;  of  the 
relative  pronoun,  552. 

Of  late,  689. 
Of  old,  689. 
One,  355,  440  a. 
One  another,  353. 
Only,  432,  697. 
Ones,  435,  440  a,  441. 
On  high,  689. 
Or,  385  c,  743,  763. 
Other,  440,  766. 
Others,  439,  440  a. 
Otherwise,  766. 
Ought,  526. 
Own,  440  d. 

Pair,  435. 

Parsing,  definition,  236;  nouns,  237,  238, 
245,  255.  258,  284,  289,  296. 304, 645  c,  636  b, 
485  j,  375  C;  pronouns,  372,  373,  375,  377  ; 
adjectives,  485,  647  b,  636  c,  634  d  ;  verbs, 
538,  539  ;  verb-phrases,  611,  612,  613  ;  par- 
ticiples, 634,  636  ;  participle-phrases,  645, 
647 ;  infinitives  and  infinitive-phrases, 
653,  654,  655  ;  adverbs,  693  ;  preposition, 
729  ;  co-ordinate  conjunctions,  746;  sub- 
ordinate conjunctions,  759  ;  independent 
words,  781. 

Participles,  623-637 :  definition,  624  ;  used 
in  verb-phrases,  624  I ;  doing  the  work 
of  adjectives,  624  II ;  doing  the  work  of 
nouns,  624  III  ;  two  kinds,  026  ;  imper- 
fect, 627  ;  perfect,  629  ;  do  not  express 
time,  623  ;  passive,  630  ;  complete  and  in- 
complete, 632  ;  become  adjectives,  447  a, 
633 ;  parsing,  634,  637. 

Participle-phrases,  638-647 ;  four  kinds, 
6:38;  participle-phrases  of  the  \erh  for- 
sake, 640;  how  made  up,  441  ;  parsing 
and  analysis,  645-648. 

Parts  of  speech,  172,  173. 

Phrases,  153T164  ;  definition,  154  ;  preposi- 
tional phrase,  157 ;  the  object  of  a  prepo- 
sitional phrase,  728. 

Preferable,  467. 

Prepositions,  715-737  ;  object  of,  161,  720- 
723;  definition,  715,716;  list,  724;  used 
as  other  parts  of  speech,  725;  object  of 
preposition  sometimes  a  phrase,  728  ; 
parsing,  729-731. 

Preposition-phrases,  727. 

Pronouns,  313-319 ;  definition,  314  (see  foot- 
noted ;  number,  gender,  and  person,  319- 
324  :  gender-pronouns,  321 ;  person,  323  ; 
constructions,  835-844 ;  cases,  335-341  ; 
case  of  nouns  and  pronouns  compared, 
336,  337  ;  declension.  338-341 ;  declinable 
pronouns,  339;  personal,  842:  old  style, 
343  ;  you,  plural,  344  ;  it,  845-848  ;  he  and 
shf  representing  sexless  things  personi- 
fied, 349 ;    pronouns  in  self,  350 ;   mine, 


thine,  his,  etc.,  351;  pronoun  phrases, 
353  ;  pure  and  other  pronouns,  354-356  ; 
relative  pronouns,  357-363  ;  tvhich,  that, 
whichever,  etc,  as  adjectives,  366  ;  what 
as  an  exclamation,  367  ;  what  as  an 
adverb,  368:  relative  placed  before  the 
word  for  which  it  stauds,  369 ;  ante- 
cedent of  who  omitted,  370 ;  parsing  of 
pronouns,  372,  373,  375 ;  analysis,  364, 
374  ;  syntax,  380-418 ;  agreement  of  pro- 
noun and  antecedent,  381-394 ;  singular 
antecedents,  385;  plural  antecedents, 
386  ;  agreement  in  number  more  impor- 
tant than  in  gender,  389  ;  antecedents  in 
different  persons  or  numbers,  387,  388 ; 
syntax  of  relative  pronouns,  397-402; 
how  to  use  the  cases  of  pronouns,  404- 
418 ;  nominative  case,  when  used,  405- 
408;  subjects  of  omitted  verbs,  406 ;  ob- 
jective case,  when  used,  409  ;  case  of  a 
pronoun  in  apposition,  414;  case  of  a 
pronoun  independent,  417,  418. 
Punctuation,  definition,  10  ;  period,  14,  44, 
200 ;  interrogation  mark,  15  ;  quotation 
marks,  16;  comma,  116,  123,  124,  137,  159, 
201,  202,  260,  298,  305,  489,  668  ;  exclama- 
tion point,  298. 

Remain,  503,  519  4. 

Save,  548. 

Score,  435. 

Seem,  519  I. 

Sentence,  1-125;  definition,  2;  essential 
parts,  5-7 ;  declarative,  9  ;  finding  the 
subject  of,  25,  28,  35,  37,  41,  42  ;  interrog- 
ative, 32 ;  imperative,  40,  45,  47 ;  three 
essential  parts,  62 ;  simple,  57 ;  more 
than  one  subject,  verb,  or  complement, 
112,  113,  118;  two  or  more  sentences 
joined,  119,  121  ;  complex,  134,  135 ; 
analysis,  see  analysis  above;  sentences 
and  clauses  compared,  132. 

Several,  440  d. 

Shall,  95,  99,  560-567,  5S8, 590. 

Sit  and  set,  568,  574. 

Smell,  501. 

So,  765. 

Some,  440  d. 

Sound,  503,  519  A. 

Spelling,  rules  for,  451  foot-note. 

Structures  —  grammatical,  170  ;  of  four 
kinds,  170. 

Subject,  definition,  22,  25  ;  how  to  find  it, 
25,  28,  35,  37,  41,  42  ;  sometimes  follows 
the  verb,  30,  33;  in  an  imperative  sen- 
tence, 41,  42,  47  ;  of  an  infinitive,  249-255, 
655  note  1  ;  of  a  participle,  631 ;  subject 
a  partitive  word,  546,  547  ;  subject  joined 
to  another  word  by  like,  unlike,  with,  as 
well  as,  etc.,  548;  'one  of  two  subjects 
preceded  by  a  negative  word,  549;  two 
subjects  joined  by  or  or  nor,  550. 

Superior,  467  a. 

Such,  440  d. 

Taste,  501. 

Teuse,  509-516 ;  present  tense  used  in  the 
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expression  of  general  truth,  556  :  past 
tense  in  clauses  implying  denial,  537 ; 
past  tense  used  instead  of  the  perfect 
participle,  554. 

Than  after  different,  737  ;  the  correlative  of 
other,  otherwise,  and  else,  766. 

That,  362,  440  a,  440  e,  471,  706,  754. 

The,  474,  479  ;  as  an  adverb,  682. 

Them,  used  for  those,  482. 

There,  used  as  an  introductory  word,  780. 

This,  440  a  and  e,  471. 

To  after  different,  737;  after  verbs  of  mo- 
tion towards,  733. 

Too,  704. 

Turn,  503,  519  4. 

Unlike,  548. 

Verbals,  621-669  ;  definition,  621 ;  of  two 
kinds,  622;  participles,  624-637;  parti- 
ciple-phrases, 638-648  ;  parsing  and  anal- 
ysis, 634-637,  645-648,  553-559  ;  infinitives 
and  infinitive-phrases,  649-660 ;  analysis 
of  verbal-phrases,  655. 

Verb-phrases,  586-620  ;  definition,  93,  586  ; 
structure,  95-105,  586 ;  parts  sometimes 
separated,  104,  105;  auxiliary  verb- 
phrases,  587,  594,  595;  phrases  of  the 
vevb  forsake,  597  ;  kinds  of  verb-phrases. 
509-609;  passive,  600-602;  progressive, 
603 ;  perfect,  604 ;  perfect-progressive, 
605-607 ;  neither  perfect  nor  progressive; 
606 ;  time  expressed  by  verb-phrases, 
607,  608;  parsing,  611-614;  is  building 
and  is  being  built,  613  h,  616 ;  is  gone,  is 
come,  etc.,  613  k;  how  to  form  verb- 
phrases,  615-620  ;  syntax  of  verb-phrases, 
617-620 ;  analysis  of  verb-phrases,  599, 
788. 

7erbs,  491-585 ;  definitional;  incomplete, 
62, 67, 519  ■?  4-  and  5  ;  complete,  66-519  2  ; 
complete  and  incomplete,  84,  499-503, 
519  6*;   the  verb  a  single  word,  92,  492; 


the  ruling  word,  492 ;  to  be  studied  in  the 
sentence  in  which  it  stands,  85,  492,  498, 

520  ;  five  forms,  508  ;  tense,  509-514  ; 
regular  and  irregular,  517,  518,  788  ;  vari- 
ations, 87,  89,  521,  522;  name-form,  88, 

521  I ;  s-form,  521  II  ;  past-tense  form, 
521  III ;  principal  parts,  523,  524  ;  verbs 
exceptional  in  form,  525  ;  defective,  527  ; 
how  to  use  the  verb-forms,  535-559;  how 
to  use  the  name-form,  535,  535  I,  535  II; 
how  to  use  the  s-form,  535  ;  how  the 
forms  of  be  should  be  used,  535  III ;  past 
tense,  how  used,  536,  537  ;  parsing,  538- 
540  ;  errors  in  the  use  of  verb-forms,  cor 
rected,  541-559;  contracted  forms,  558, 
559;  use  the  right  verb,  560-585;  auxili 
aries,  95,  100,  586-596  ;  forms  and  verb 
phrases  of  the  verb  for -sake,  597;  verb 
phrases,  586-620;  do,  have,  and  be,  100. 
592-596  ;  may,  can,  must,  shall,  and  will 
95,  99,  589,  590 ;  appear,  look,  taste,  feel 
and  smell,  501 ;  grow,  get,  become,  turn, 
remain,  continue,  and  sound,  503. 

Very,  704. 

When,  where,  whither,  ?vhence,  why,  where- 
by, wherein,  ivhereof,  688,  753. 

Wiere,  instead  of  in  which,  772  ;  instead  of 
if  or  when,  773. 

WJiich,  what,  whichever,  and  whatever  as 
adjectives,  366. 

Who,  which,  and  what  as  subjects,  37 ;  in 
questions,  110,  111  ;  in  substantive 
clauses,  354;  analysis,  364. 

WJioever,  whichever,  and  whatever,  354 ; 
analysis,  364. 

Will,  95.  99,  560-567,  588,  590. 

With,  548. 

WJiether,  763. 

Fe?  and  no,  independent  words,  781, 
You,  a  plural  word,  344. 
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